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CHAP'rUR I. 

(k tiihirr, iHSj, 

ilfiiry Irving tH'giiis tin* first «»t his tniirv «l Aimnn a Hu cnarniMiiH 
receipts -I'hr i'rirmlsliip ul th«’ IrviitgS iutrllrt lu.il qiuhtj thr 

iiclmonilittn (tt tin; StitndarJ • <kt Iswirtl llir ViHrmilr Hiisifing ii» Aiiirn*.! 
— 3ini Octifilcr, i.HHjs -A tlimuT .it the I, ulus (*!«!» Mr, M hiirbw Rrhl'v 
s[K:fch of wolcoim-— Irving's rt’piy. 

IIknkv luviNt; apjH'.irfti hr'tun* thf Aittnitun tor ih** 

first itint* on itjth Dctolifr, t.SHj. for thi* lanf on i5ih M,ir«h. 
ifj04. Diiriiio that jH-riutl lu’ jtl.iyod lor |»rrr’iM'ly uvo 
hujitlrcd and nint' wooks, or, in othor wor<!**, lotir yraiH. 
From liif fKt}4in!iin|4 to tiu* t*nt(, in* nn*i with ih»* iinf«inijiir'«l 
apprndation of tin* playi^orrH of tin- Uniloii .Stairs o| Amrrii a. 
'Pheir loyalty to him tntvrr wavrrril. }>*rotn rani lo wrsi. 
from intrth to south, Itn counirtl his frirmls atnl admirrrs by 
thousands. Facts, somtaimtw, arr morr cojiviin iiijr than 
argunn'iit, and it is useful to mriuioti, as an itnlii aiion of tin* 
commercial prosperity which attrndrrl hint in Afn»*r}ia, tiiai 
his rrcitipts for the I'ii^ht untrs of that country aiinuintcd n» 
the ama/iiig' sum of $4,4.} *,33 1 cts., i»r. iit Fn^jlish tinmry, 
/"yt t,oi6 iHs. 4(1. in one of his most succrsHlttl lonr*. iK«io 
t<)») his avrra34r profit pc*r week was/, 1.014 is, yd j!i** 
total profit on his right tours annnnurtl to $570,301 | 
or/itiy.Wjp ! 3 s. 5d, sterling. Hut far draivr to iiii* In-aii 
than monry, was tint warmth of feeling with whitli hr 
w.xs greeted throughout tln*st! years. ft has ofirn iirmi 
said of him that hr was a diplomatist, like other jinblii in» n 
who attain to eminence. Hut his titplomacy t ame tiom hi * 
innatt! kinilnrss of !n*arl, not from the d«?sirr to umiiivr !«»} 
his own ends, tamsiaiuly doing gtstd actions InnivS!, 
nttver forgot the slightest favirur receiveil, ainl, when •« » a-aon 

VOI.. II. I 
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''I H' had no 

understood^" ,°f diplomacy, as that art is generally 

™ders tood and practtsed, in 1503. The words which he 

Sates ^ Ms' c '' United 

a S,?, ?,! American people, sprang from 

true kindnes th file echo and remembrance of more 

man in simdf l^ostowed upon an English- 

is no ullhough, strictly speaking, there 

nyjarflel to Irving s connection with America. 

He did not go to America as a stranger in i88t Ouite 

h?r K ”l •>^‘1 *>0“ world-wide for years 

whom he h^H of friends among Americans of all ranks 

II sT lam^ "S' Then, again, the banquet 
. J niess Hall in July, and his farewell tour of the 
p ovinces brief though that was, had proved a huge source 
of advertisement. No player, appearing for the frst rime 

LTtwThT’ “ “ wo" Heralid. More" 

much discs irtcat Cities of America possessed critics of 
fore s« , "oold "0 f“iriy judged. Be- 

I LsTencor 'j'"” elierienced 

pen If '*™Plo of American opinion from the 

and inde d ^oinlloy. one of the most cultured 

wTi? ‘ 'O i-opi-osent a great 

of the actor : “ What the nuuTh position 

is this th^f M T ■ about 

has an ^dividuality of the most 

you cannot be n y°^^ay like his acting, or dislike it, but 

art of h^^ ^ influence upon the dramatic 

”1^ no ^Tis / n/f"" g^oat, is steadily in- 

creasing, and is not likely to diminish. It is an influence 

rrjgT aX°'' “It '“'“g “ 

seldom been n^b '^hich has 

Alluding to Lord ^^^iand for a long time together. ” 

earAf 1 ^ j Coleridge s remark as to the value of 

Sd lltoh ^“"g allied to munificent Ld lose 

and intelligent expenditure in dm presentorion of playrof 
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Sh;ikcsjHt;ir<; aiul i»y ltss<T linunatists, ht; saiil : " Nn 
of that kind can fa* amiss, luit I shoiiltl In* tiisjHiSft! Im iii*.i-4 
still inon*. stroni^ly on tho intolhtctual quality of Mr. Irvinq’-. 
art. 'Fhat is tho scnrot of his hoUi upon the pnfilic. anti (hat. 
on tin; wholo, is wiial who tliffrr most on tlotails most 

4^ m 

is0f 

/Z( 

7fit„ ^ 




** I till tile«!cl with till! iif iwii I'lfifur** nnr 

here itricl ciiie amitng fiiir kitiimeit Mmn% ifir Aiktiiir* imii 
I aei glut! tit return In eitrfi/*— Immn^ mcij, 

coniipl«:U!ly aor<-<* in applautlinir, ‘fho tomplaisn .diont 
inannorisms has not nnjch import, uu’c in tho pioHrim- o} ih.o 
admi.ssion." 

Irvin|4 kn(;w of this, and c»f dozens t>f othor di*a t iinitjaijn-,; 
judirmcnts whh'h had hwn passed upon him h) ,\mr ii. an , 
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in London. He knew that America would receive him with 
the knowledge and the appreciation which his great name 
d^erved, and he knew that he would be treated with courtesy 
by the press of the United States. Fortunately, however, 
for his own peace of mind, he did not know- — and he did not 
become aware of the circumstances until New York had 
attested its approval of his acting — that one of the most 
powerful of London newspapers had elected to wait until he 
was on the sea and unable to protest, in order to make a 
dastardly attack upon him. The vessel conveying Irving' 
to America, it will be remembered, left Liverpool on 1 1 th 
October, and the voyage occupied nearly ten days. On 
17th October, while he was crossing the Atlantic, rejoicing 
in his hard-won triumphs and meditating fresh conquests, the 
Standard published one of the most insidious articles ever 
written against an actor.' It was, in effect, an incitement to 
the American people and press to reverse the judgment of 
his countrymen on Henry Irving. Such an audacious attempt 
to prejudice a great section of the public against an individual 
has seldom disgraced the press of this country. The article 
in question was a column in length, and its fifteen hundred 
words were aimed at the actor with the intention of arousing 
feeling against him. It was fortunate for the Standard that 
Irvings position was unassailable, and that the commercial 
success of his first tour in America was equal to its artistic 
effect Had the result been otherwise, an action for libel 
would, there is little doubt, have resulted in substantial 
damages. The cloven hoof was shown in the opening 
sentence of this malicious “leader”. “American theatre- 
goers and American critics were told that they were “ about 
to have an opportunity which, in the true interests of dram- 
atic ^t and dramatic criticism, we sincerely trust will not 
be thrown away. There is travelling across the Atlantic 
at this moment from England to the United States a member 


^ In fairness to the Standard of to-day, it should be stated that the nrAopn*- 

““ «<., 'SSett' tSST. 


jg 83 ] “A ‘UK'n^STAIU.K' M Um s 

ofthcthcalnnU prutrssi.m whom numr ‘ir.l.u.- t- 

our uiraU'st ami all pm.plr allow lu hr ou. 
and a-lrhratrtl livin- actur". T\w was wrll h,u» 1 , IhU u. > . 
what' rull.nv. : “It is too Kur in lln; day mm (or am .h-. 
criminatiuK. «ttnrh k-ss any a»nlt..niai.vr jM.l|4nu-nt f . • 
piLSsedin this country n|Hni thr mrras ul Mr, l»Mn« a. 
actor U would ho as nuH:h a waste ..( hrrallu said ih 
m-alCkmsorvativr.irKmnui' iKHi. "lo irv lu slum that wh.u 
ever may ho the intollori am! the oih. r .pMhurs -i Mi 
(dadstono, he is nut a «roat siaiosm.in a-, to c • ■4al.!r.ii 
that Mr. irvinjf is not a very consnlrtahlr aiim in tin • 

walks of the histrionic art. Not»ri. t>. rnihusMsin. tin . s 
at>Lu:ration horn of imitation. Itavr srttlnl ihr matin hra.au 
the power of reversal on our own shores, as (at as 
judgment goes. The stream ul jsniulamy that has h..»i«« 

Mr. Irving into his present jiosition on this suh- o( the Atl.mtu 

has gone on rising and rising, swrllmg and swr llmg, until n > 
volume hits become irresislihle. and ihmr wlm ha% t %rnlnir.l 
to proU:st that his perlormances are markial In tins or iliai 
defect, that in his conception of rharailn Itr is Inking tins 
attribute tir that, havt; tieen set tiovm as not s«i mu*!i lasinh 
ous iind critical, as perverse, cant.inkennis, ami pwihH 
jealous" which last statement, it may Im oUnvrd, %%a'. 
hanlly consistent with the truth. ’’ Jl^lr. Irvmg has h.nl ih» 
good fortune," the .nticle pi'meeded. “to omUi .is mm h 
honest anil earnest tlislike in the highrr l in h s ..( intnism, as 
he has aroused honest .md earnest sympathy Irom ih. m-ivir . 
uiul at the Itamls ol the ordinary rim o( iriins it n i.. 
presumetl that the writer of th«* ariiile w.is ma .n«|iiaini* »l 
with iht; S/a/idahffi entluisia.sm, as (reipimtly displ.n* *! m n% 
columns, for Irving, or, perhajis. he i«Hmi»’iI iln- dt amain 
critic of that paper among "the ordinary rim". In tin- i%<»»d’s 
of Hamlet, '‘ Thus h.id begins and Worsr irmams Iwhiml. 
for the article then matle the stii|M'ndous siairnnm th.<«, 
‘‘numbers of exceikin judges lonsiihr him a ih-tnst.d.h 
actor, and do not hesitate to iwty so ". \Vr are ««»i loj*! do 
names of these "immliers tif ruerllrnt judges" who, d di« •, 
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said any such thing, only said it in the privacy of their own 
circles and, furthermore, only proved themselves very bad 
judges of acting, no matter how “excellent” they may have 

been in other spheres. . . 

There is no occasion to wade through the remaining two- 
thirds of this sorry stuff. The Standard: s injunction to the 
inhabitants of the United States must not, however, be 
omitted. “Cannot the American people, American critics, 
and American playgoers strike out a line of their own upon 
this subject, and contribute something fresh, something 
original, and something suggestive upon the merits or de- 
merits of our principal interpreter of Shakespeare . I his 
pathetic plea was followed by one that was even longer and 
stronger, but to the same purport ; “ American audiences have 
a singularly favourable opportunity for showing that they can 
think and judge for themselves, and do not slavishly echo the 
criticisms of the English Press. Vf e confess, for our own 
part, that though one has read many eulogistic notices of Mr. 
Irving, and has listened in private”— “in private,” be it 
noted ! — “ to not a few opinions of a different complexion, it 
has been difficult to find anything written respecting him that 
deserved to be dignified with the description of serious and 
discriminating criticism” — from which one can only imagine 
that the leader-writer of the Standard lived with his head in 
the clouds. “Cannot New York, Boston, and Chicago,” 
he implored, “ supply us with a little of this material ? Are 
we indulging in vain imaginings if we venture to hope that 
our cousins across the water will forget all that has been said 
and written about Mr. Irving and the Lyceum company on 
this side of the ocean, will go to see him with unprejudiced 
eyes and ears, and will send us, at any rate, a true, inde- 
pendent, and unconventional account of his gifts and graces, 
or the reverse, according as he and his companions really 
seem to them to deserve it?” The concluding words of this 
exhortation seem now as pitiful in their weakness as they were 
then contemptible in their endfeavour. “ Most Englishmen 
naturally will be gratified if the people of the United States 
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find Mr. Irving as tragic as so many people in this country 
consider” him, “but the gratification will be increased 
should it be made apparent that the conclusion has been ar- 
rived at by the exercise of an independent judgment, and if, 
in pronouncing it, fresh light is turned upon the mimetic art 
and disputed points of theatrical controversy. That Mr. 
Irving should fail in America nobody thinks possible. But 
his success will be all the greater if it be made plain that it 
reposes upon free, frank, and impartial criticism.” 

That Irving should have been thought worthy of such an 
attack in a leading London paper is, perhaps, a more con- 
vincing proof of his great position than all the eulogy which 
so upset the spleen of the Standard writer ; that he should 
have withstood it, and come triumphantly through shoals of 
“free, frank, and impartial” criticism, is a still more satis- 
factory proof of his ability to rise superior to his loes. The 
article was malicious in intent, and, as it was widely quoted 
in America, it would have had very serious consequences had 
the object of its animadversion been anything less than a 
tremendous power. A long excerpt from the Standard s call 
to arms was cabled to America, and the New York Herald, 
in its editorial comment on the message, spoke of it as “a hint 
which will not be lost upon the theatrical critics . In 
September — that is to say, within a month of the Standard 
article — the writer of the present book had, in his first 
biography of Henry Irving, observed in his “ Conclusion 
to that record : “No other actor has so striven against and 
so completely conquered such apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. ... He faced all manner of difficulties, and bore 
them all down with a resolution and courage that nothing 
could stand against. . . . The courage and strength of pur- 
pose in enduring the difficulties and attacks with which his 
professional life has been so persisently beset, must, indeed, 
have been enormous. No actor since the days of David 
Garrick has been so mercilessly and so persistently lampooned, 
and no other actor since Garrick’s time has been less affected 
by such antagonism, or more brilliantly successful in spite of 
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waited for him at the wharf gate, ready to pounce upon him 
the moment he made his appearance. Iho h*® 
occupied themselves with vague conjectures as to his n, 
appe^ance, and a little feeling of disappointment was genera 
on-board the yacht. The advisability of starting withom 
the missing doctor was being discussed, when who should 
emerge from the staircase leading to the saloon but the 
object of all the delay and discussion. He had come on 
board early and without being observed, and being a wis . 
man, he had retired below to finish the peaceful slumbta iion 
which he had been disturbed in order to join the party which 
had been formed for the purpose of welcoming Henry Irving 
to America. Good feeling being thus restored, the yacht 
prepared to set forth. A rope, some four inches in ciiameter, 
not being properly tempered, snapped like a thread of silk, 
and released the vessel from her moorings ; the lantern lights 
were extinguished and the Yosefnite steamed down the bar- 
hour. The morning light broke cold and grey ; the atmo- 
sphere was chilling. _ _ , i i 

“Whilst the yacht is nearing her destination, and that large 

four-masted steamer, the Britannic, lying yonder at the mouth 
of the harbour is waiting to be passed by the quarantine officer, 
let us look at our passengers. That short man there with the 
dark eyes and thoughtful face, is Lawrence Barrett, one of 
America’s leading actors, who will appear before you at the 
Lyceum Theatre next Easter. He it is who has had a great 
share in organising this meeting of welcome. His companion, 
standing close by, with genial face and sparkling eye, e.vitk;ntly, 
say you, a low-comedian, is W. J. hlorence, whom you 
have already seen at the Gaiety Iheatre. He with the 
dreamy face and wistful eye, is one of the purest and simplest 
and, at the same time, one of the most brilliant writers of 
America ; he is a graceful poet and a lover of the beauty of 
our England; He has written delightfully about our country, 
and you certainly ought to know his name — it is William 
Winter. You are English; you know that the land you 
live in is beautiful, and you pass over the admiration of a 
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it.” It is remarkable that his own countrymen should have 
endeavoured to create antagonism towards him at the outset 
of his first tour in America. That the attempt failed was no 
fault of theirs. It was only partially successful : it gave the 
cue to one or two writers, as will be seen presently, to indulge 
in impartial criticism, but it did not affect the mass of news- 
paper writers, nor did it prevent the American playgoer from 
extending the most cordial of greetings to England’s re- 
presentative actor. 

The welcome which was given to Henry Irving on the 
occasion of this^ his first visit to the United States, could not 
possibly have been more demonstrative of good-will. The 
present writer, as the representative of a syndicate of English 
newspapers, had preceded the actor to America. He wit- 
nessed the opening scenes, and, therefore, • speaks from per- 
sonal knowledge. The following account of Irving’s arrival 
in New York and of his first appearances in that city, appeared 
at the time in a London journal and is a “plain unvarnished 


At five o clock in the morning of Sunday, 21st October, 
1883, a small group of men assembled at the wharf belong- 
ing to of the great ocean steamship companies. The 
place, which was situated at the west side of the harbour of 
i\ ew Jork, bore a mysterious appearance. It was but faintly 
lighted, and the visitors were silently passed on from the 
outer gate of the shed to the furthermost point by the water- 
side. There one of the finest yachts of which America can 
boast, by name the Yosemite, lay at anchor, with her engines 
ready, eager to do their work. The sailors were alertfand 
he watchful captain waited instructions to start on his journey. 
Rapidly enough the intending voyagers arrived, and all were 
^ y to set forth. All? nay, in good truth, not all: a 
certain learned doctor of medicine was missing. Without 
him the party would be incomplete. It was assorted that he 

man renowed as a punctual 

but he would surely be at the vessel presently. Two figures 
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FIRST VISIT TO NEW YORK 
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been persuaded to stay in the open air and view the magm- 
ficent^suspension-bridge, which connects New \ ork with 
Brooklyn, and the harbour of the city wherein she is abemt 
to make her first appearance in America. The sight of the 
unfamiliar country reminds her of her kinds friends at home, 
and for a moment she looks sad. JHer eyes are dimmed by 
tears for a moment, which vanish as quickly as an April 
shower, to give place to a smile of delight as she is told of 
the brilliant reception with which she is certain to meet from 
her new admirers. The yacht has reached its destination, 
and Mr Irving and Miss Terry set foot lor the first time m 
America. This is before ten o’clock in the morning, and, 
after having undergone the tedious form of signing a declara- 
tion and passing their luggage, the distinguished visitors 
drive to their respective hotels. Mr. Irving is located at the 
Brevoort House, an old-fashioned and fashionable house, 
close to Washington Square, where he receives his many 
visitors, and is still besieged by the newspaper reporters. 
Miss Terry is at the Hotel Dam, not in, but near. Union 
Square, and within a stone’s throw of the Star 'Fheatre. 

“ From the time of his arrival in New York until the date 
of his first performance there, Mr. Irving was kept exception- 
ally busy. What with rehearsals in the mornings, and 
dinners in the evening, he was fully occupied. Mi.ss Terry 
might have been seen constantly driving in the vast Central 
Park The time passed quickly enough until the following 
Satday, 27th October, when Mr. Irving was entertained 
at a banquet given in his honour by the meinbers of the 
Lotus Club. The chair was taken by Mr. Whitelaw ReicD 
the proprietor of the New York Tribune, and Mr. Irving 
made his first public speech in America. 

“The night of 29th October, 1883, willbebng memorable 
in the history of the stage as the date of the first appearance 
in America of Mr. Henry Irving. The Star Iheatre, which 
had been selected for the scene of the actor’s triumphs, was, 

iThe Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador in London in 
succession to Mr. Choate. 
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foreigner with the feeling that his description could not match 
the charm of the reality. This delightful writer is in earnest 
conversation with a man somewhat younger in years, also a 
writer, whose name is not altogether unknown to you, who 
has travelled across the Atlantic in order to be present at one 
of the greatest events in the history of the English stage. 
But the sound of a cannon booming forth across the water 
announces that the Britannic is neared. A small boat is 
lowered from the Yosemite, and the two actors~Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett and Mr. William J. Florence — are rowed towards 
the great steamer. But the doctor has not yet been on board 
the Britannic, so that some little time is lost before the friends 
can meet (they are very cautious, these Americans). At 
last, however, the American tragedian and the English greet 
each other ; there is silence between them for a moment, then 
the word of welcome is spoken, and all the boat is alive with 
excitement. Mr. Irving is transferred from the Britannic to 
the Yosemite, and, as he steps on the yacht, one notices that 
he is paler than usual and shaken by nervous excitement. 
He is quickly followed by the partner in his triumphs. Miss 
Ellen Terry, who looks wonderfully well, and is in excellent 
spirits. The yacht moves off, and the Britannic gives a 
parting salute to the actor. 

The saloon of the Yosemite, bears an animated aspect, 
btanding erect in the centre of the room is Mr. Irving, brighter, 
and evidently restored to his self-possession, surrounded by 
his faitMul friends,! Bram Stoker, H. J. Loveday, and 
Joseph Hatt^, and some thirty newspaper reporters. [Mr. 

toker Mr. Hatton, and the newspaper men had been trans- 
lerred from their own vessel to the more comfortable Yose- 
T u- u occurs a bewildering series of questions, to all 

excellent taste. 

Whilst Mr. Irving is engaged with the reporters, a far 
different scene is being enacted on deck. Miss Terry has 


Stota. Mr. Loveday d.v.ll.d’vd.h'S.lSef ‘ 
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York had been deluged with rain ; the people who had their 
seats already reserved were, of course, in attendance', whilst 
those who had not tickets wisely preferred to remain at honm 
instead of getting wet through on the remote chance ol buying 
a seat from the speculators. But the theatre was, neverthc*- 
less crowded, and those who witnessed the audiences which 
subsequently rushed to the Star 'fheatre can have no doubt 
as to the financial success of Mr. Irving’s American tcnir. 

“When Mr. Irving stepped on the stage*, attirc'd as 
Mathias, in ‘The Bells,’ he received a truly magnificemt greet- 
ing. The applause was long-continued, and the great actor 
had every cause to be satisfiecl with his welcome. 1 le, played 
with all his old power, and instantly achieved a triumph, 
although it was not until the climax of that terrible- dream 
scene tn the last act that the audience gave vent to their en- 
thusiasm. The papers were occupied next day with disc-ussing 
Mr. Irving’s .style of acting, and, for the most pari, praising 
his interpretation of Mathias. The actor had a,chieve<l a 
triumph in one character, and he immediately courted judg- 
ment in another. ‘The Bells’ was succeeded on the follow- 
ing night by ‘ Charles the First,’ and exciti-ment^ was k('i»t at 
fever heat by the announcement that Miss bdlen 1 erry would 
appear as the Queen in that play. From the moment that 
Miss Terry set foot on the stage she comiuered her audience, 
and made an instantaneous success. 'Fhere have, not been 
two opinions concerning her. 'I'he audience had imver seen 
any actress so delightful and fascinating. 'Fln^ Queen 1 lenri- 
etta Maria, of Mr. Wills’s play, with her charmiiig comedy 
and delicate pathos, won all hearts, and Miss Terry was 
rightly and freely applauded to the echo. No actress evt-r 
achieved so immediate and so complete a succes.s. M r. I rviiig's 
impersonation of the King was also greatly admired. In two 
nights he built up a success that WJis heralded lar and near ; 
but he did not rest upon his laurels. On 5 th November lu! 
produced ‘ Louis XI.,’ and again succeeded in rousing tb; 
enthusiasm of his audience and in eliciting unstinted praise 
from the press. On the 6 th came ‘ 'Hit; Merchant fd 
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in days gone by, fashionable enough, and situated in the best 
part of New York. But the residents of the city have, from 
time to time, retired ‘up town’ — the ‘West End’ of New 
York--and the Star Theatre had been left behind, until it is 
now surrounded by shops, and has become, in point of fact, 
situated at a greater distance from the more select quarters of 
New York than any of its rivals. At first sight, the small Star 
Theatre is not prepossessing. Its approaches are of the com- 
monest order, and the flimsy passages, only partially covered 
by the roughest matting, are a great contrast to the solidity 
and grandeur of the Lyceum. However, ‘the play’s the 
thing, after all, and the building wherein it is acted matters 
but little. ‘ The Bells ’ had been chosen for the play wherein 
Mr. Irving should first appear in America, and on the night 
of its first performance the theatre was crowded — literally 
crowded although the reports in a certain London paper 
would lead you to suppose that such was not the case. True, 
there were some vacant seats, but what of that? Early in 
October all the best seats for Mr. Irving’s engagement had 
been sold, and many of them had fallen into the hands of the 
speculators . These enterprising gentlemen had bought all 
the seats that they could possibly obtain, and had been unable 
to dispose of all their places. The mode of business adopted 
by these leeches is to buy the best seats in the house for a 
popular performance, and sell them for whatever they will 
bring. If they had never sold a single seat for Mr. Irving’s 
^'^g^.gement, the loss would have been all on their own side. 
These speculators are the most abominable nuisance with 
which a theatre was ever infected. From four o’clock in the 
afternoon it is impossible to pass the theatre without being 
requested to purchase, at exorbitant prices, seats for the even- 
ing s performance. As time wears on, the prices become 
lower, with the result that stragglers-having purchased seats 
for a comparative trifle-^keep dropping into the theatre, dis- 
turbing the audience, and annoying the actors. The reason 
why some seats were unoccupied on the 29th of October was 
that for many hours before the opening of the theatre. New 
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spirit of the occasion. Addresses, in addition to the Presi-- 
dent’s speech, were given by various fluent spt^aker-s, inelud - 
ing Chauncey M. Depew, General Horace Porter, and JL 
A. Oakey Hall, while the actors present inclu<lc;d Lawrence 
Barrett, Joseph Jefferson, and W. J. I^Iorcnce. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, in the course of a delightful .speech, said : 
“We know our friendly guest as the man whom a great, 
kindred nation has agreed to accept as its foremost living 
dramatic representative. We know that his sucetss has 
tended to elevate and purify the actor’s calling, to widen and 
better its influence. We know the scholarship he has 
brought to the representation of the great dramatists, tim 
minute and comprehensive attention he h:is givtm to i;very 
detail, alike of his own acting and the general managmmmt. 
His countrymen do not say that if he were not the foremost 
actor in England he would be the first manager; they de- 
clare that he is already both. We bid liim tin; heurtie-st 
of welcomes to a country where hc^ may find not unworthy 
brethren. Our greeting indeed takes a tone of .special 
cordiality not so much from what we know of his foreign 
repute, or from our remembering the great assemblage of 
representative countrymen gathered to give hini thttir fare- 
well and God-speed. It comes even more from our knowing 
him as the friend of Edwin Booth and Joseph Jtifferson ami 
Lawrence Barrett and John McCullough and William 
Florence. ... It would not be fair to our distinguislK-d hut 
unsuspicious guest, adventuring into these, foreign parts, if, 
before sitting down, I did not warn him that all this, and 
much more which he is likely to hear, is said annmd tlu^ 
dinner-table. Let him not think that he wholly knows us, 
and is fairly naturalised, until he has read the papers tlu; 
morning after his first performance. What they may con- 
tain, no living man knoweth. Others hav(t soimaimes 
groaned that we accord them, in fact, tin; .sanni distinguished 
honour we give our national bird — the turkey — which we 
first feed and afterwards carve up. ... I will detain you no 
longer. I give you, gentlemen, Our Guest — 
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Venice,’ when, in the character of Shylock, Mr. Irving once 
more secured the sympathies of his audience, and Miss Terry, 
as Portia, again won a resplendent success.” ^ 

Countless columns of description and interviews appeared 
on the day after Irving’s arrival in New York, each paper 
trying to outdo the other in vividness and hospitality. This 
was how Henry Irving appeared to the reporter of the 
Tribune on that cold Sunday morning : “ Expectation began 
to wane, and hardly any one was on the lookout, when a tall, 
spare man, habited in a short blue pilot-cloth overcoat and 
wearing a broad-brimmed soft felt hat, walked quietly, with 
a peculiar, springy step, up to the taffrail and leaned over. 
The wide-brimmed hat was seen to over-shadow a peculiarly 
striking face. Long grey hair, thrown carelessly back behind 
the ears, clean-shaven features remarkable for their delicate 
refinement, united with the suggestion of virile force, and a 
pair of eye-glasses perched on the rather aquiline nose, com- 
bined to remove any lingering doubt that it was Henry Irving, 
the greatest living English actor. Mr. Irving looked at the 
crowd ” of newspaper men, “ and a glimmer of a smile lit 
up his features and intensified the peculiar dimple in the 
lower lip as he saw that he was unnoticed save by a few.” 
In the various interviews, he recapitulated his work at the 
Lyceum, and insisted that he had made his position by his 
acting alone, and without the help of that scenery on which 
his detractors were ever harping. 

The Lotus Club dinner was a remarkable compliment, 
for it took place on the Saturday before the first appearance, 
on the Monday following, of Irving in America. It was held 
m the club rooms, which were far too small to accommodate 
the two hundred and odd members and guests. Indeed, all 
the diners could not be seated in one room, and, for this 
reason, the speeches of welcome could not be delivered in a 
formal manner, for many of those assembled had to stand in 
corners and doorways. But this absence of convention 
only served to increase the good humour and the friendly 

1 Written by Austin Brereton, in November, 1883. 


CHAPTER II. 

-( October-November, 1883. 

The 29th of October—" It is I ! ’’—Irving’s first appearance on the 
Amencan stage — Reception by the audience — Tributes of tin; press— A 
favourable consensus of opinion— His speech on the first niglit-His im- 
pressions— Difference between American and English auditsuHjs— -“Charles 
the First ’’—Another success— Miss Ellen Terry’s first ai)pt;aranee in 
Amenca—A quaint “criticism ’’—A busy month— An American critic on 
mannerisms— Irving’s methods and personality— A varied bill— A grateful 
speech Some remarkable figures — Another appreciation — A poem of 
Welcome. 

The New York critics, despite the mandattt from London, 
did not cut up Irving. On the contrary, although ont; or two 
of them were affected by the injunction of the Standard, the 
utmost fairness was exhibited, and the general verdict was in 
favour of the actor. It is to be observed that he (dectetl to 
make his first appearance in America in “ 'riu; Bells I'hat 
was the only piece he played at the Star 'Lheatre, New York, 
on Monday, 29th October, 1883. A vivid description of tin’ 
scene appeared in the New York Herald on thi; following 
morning. It conveys an accurate impression of the effeud 
created by the representative of Mathias: “An audience 
notable even in the house which is foremost in the traditions 
of fehion, an attention persistent and polite, and enthusiasm 
yielded with spontaneity of sincerity, and caution of uotni 
judgmen^ welcomed Henry Irving la.st night to the America,! 
stage. The curtain which rose at the Sttir Theatre on an 
artist fresh from the adulation of cultured people, but yet un- 
certain of the favour which a strange public might accord to 
manners and methods hitherto untried bitfort; them went 
down upon him at the finish assured of their acceptation by 
the testimony of intoxicating homage. 'I'he endorsement of 

V Uij. H, wy 
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‘O trumpet set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow ’ — 

Health to Henry Irving, and a hearty welcome ! ” 

In responding to this toast, Irving made the first of his 
many public speeches in America. “ Mr. Irving,” said a 
newspaper report of the reply, “spoke in measured tones, 
and with a singularly clear and effective enunciation, his 
frequent ironical sallies being received with bursts of laughter 
and applause.” Much of the speech touched upon ephemeral 
points, and it is only necessary to cite those in which Irving 
referred to his method and work. “ I do not intend to bore 
you,” he said, “with any ideas of mine about my art, either 
histrionically or pictorially. My method, histrionically, is a 
very simple one. I merely endeavour to go to the fountain 
head to get my inspiration ; and by what my work is, I know 
that you will judge it, and judge it fairly. I am quite sure of 
this ; that no people will go to a theatre with a greater desire 
to do justice to an actor than you will go to the theatre to 
see me on Monday night. If you like me, you will express 
it, and, if you do not like, me, still you will treat me kindly. 
Our art is cosmopolitan. Every actor has his own methods, 
as every painter has his methods, and every writer has his 
style. The best actor among us has a great deal to learn. 
It is only at the end of his career that he finds how short is 
his life and how long is his art. ... I thank you with all my 
heart for the greeting that you have given me. I thank you 
for the brotherly hand that you have extended to me. And, 
if anything could make one feel at home, and comfortable, 
and sure of having a real good time amongst you, it is the 
cordiality with which I have been received to-night. The 
very accents of your hearty greeting, and the very kindness 
of your genial faces, tell me that there are in your hearts 
good and kind overflowing wishes. Gentlemen, I thank you 
with all my heart, and I feel that ‘there is a bond between 
us that dates from before to-night’.” 
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face, standing out in pale radiance amid vague and shadowy 
profiles around him, reflected every emotion with fnghttul 
distinctness. The best tribute to the power of the artist was 
the silence in which his work was watched, and the eagerness 
with which thoughtless applause was hushed till the climax 
was reached. Only when the curtain fell upon the death- 
scene — ^the more vivid for its simplicity — did the feelings of 
the audience find vent, and Mr. Irving was summoned out 
again and again by enthusiastic encores. Irving’s opening 
night was over. Of his own art, chiefly did the play affotd 
a chance for criticism. The simplicity of setting permitted of 
none of those effects and careful details for which Irving 


Henry Irving’s first appearance in America. 
Star Theatre, New York, 

Monday evening, 29th October, 1883. 

THE BELLS. 


Mathias - - - - 

Walter - - - - 

Hans - - . - 

Christian - - - 

Doctor Zimmer 
Notary - - - - 

President of the Couin' 
Clerk of the Court 
Mesmerist 
Catherine 
Sozel - - - 

Annette - - - - 


Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Terriss. 

Mr. Haviland. 

Mr. Harbury. 

Mr. Tyars. 

Mr. Harwood. 

' Mr. Archer. 

Mrs. Pauncefort, 
Miss Harwood. 

Miss A. Coleridge. 


Note. — “The Bells” was the only piece played on this 
occasion. 


made the Lyceum noted, and which he reserved for other 
plays to exhibit. The voice of the audience was manifestly 
in his favour.” 

The articles in the other morning papers were all to the 
same effect. The Sun said ; “When Irving came upon th<' 
stage he was received with an outburst of feeling so warm, 
spontaneous, demonstrative in character as to h<; fairly 
deafening. People rose to their feet and shouUxl th(‘ir waT 
come at him as if they would never tire of it. 'Fhc; reception 
was, perhaps, the most enthusiastic that any stranger ever en- 
joyed at our hands. At the end of the first act he; was re.- 

2 • 
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Irving as a great actor was distinct and unmistakable. His 
rendering of the part of the crime-haunted Burgomaster, 
tortured by fears and oppressed by his tragical secret, will re- 
main in the memory of those who witnessed it as an achieve- 
ment artistic in realisation, marvellously picturesque and 
effective in all respects. Early the carriages thronged the 
street in the moist, murky night, and the drabbled pavement, 
shining in the reflection of the electric lights at the main 
entrance, was covered with clusters of sightseers, and the 
audience was sufficiently representative to give voice to the 
opinions of the community, and sufficiently select to entitle 
its decisions to value. Before it Henry Irving made his first 
appearance. 

“ The entrance of Mathias was electrical in its effect, as a 
salutation cordial beyond any theretofore accorded to a 
stranger on the American stage, and conclusively proclaimed 
the general feeling. A storm of applause swept through the 
house. The actor stood bowing his acknowledgments, and 
was constrained to begin his lines before the enthusiasm of 
the audience was exhausted. The scene was brought to 
a close by that cry of agony which the mental presentation of 
crime wrings from the Burgomaster, causing him to sink 
beneath the burden of his terror. Then arose from the 
whole house a tumult of hand-clapping. The first greeting 
had been one of cordiality to the actor : this was a tribute to 
his art. The dream in the last act showed Irving at his best. 
For this scene the actor had reserved his strength ; for this 
the anticipations of the audience had been growing keener. 
They heard the accusation, and witnessed consciousness of 
guilt struggling with effrontery in the face and gestures of the 
actor ; the terror which overpowers him at the sight of the 
mesmerist they saw mastering his self-control, and then they 
yielded themselves up to the actor, reproducing in his tragical 
somnambulism memories which had haunted his life. The 
house was hushed ; the low monotone of music was subdued ; 
the voice of the man before them, throbbing with all ecstasy 
of human terror and human suffering, appalled them ; his 
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I 1, B waved to my associate and friend, Miss Ellen 1 crry, 

’ ^ Thave the holour of appearing before you to-morrow 
h. And finally if it be not a liberty, will you allow me to 

days do grow’.” Immediately 
after the performance, he was m- M j 

terviewed in regard to his reception I ^ j 

and the audience. ‘ ‘ I never played ^ ' 

before a more responsive or sym- 

pathetic audience,” he said. 

not miss a point. I could tell all 

through the play that every motion f 'iW W „ ;■ jii 

I made was being carefully m W 

watched ; that every look, gesture, 'If |,|f 
and tone was carefully observed. 

I had not been five minutes on the '| | |;/ | ^ 

stage before I knew that I had Ji j ; ^ 

control of my hearers, and that I 

could make every point in the play 'm 

tell. Then the silence of the M /|Tr 

people— the greatest compliment j 

that could be paid to one in such „ / /^ 11 M 

a play — was always succeeded by 

genuine applause at the end of the 

act. ... It is not presumption in 

me to say that I am sure I was tv ^ T' 

iudged solely on my merits, and 

that the audience went away ^ B h’.FD r'k an a M RR j 

mp There were can Audience whrn, as Mathiah 

pleased Wim me. mere were c«xhk Anubyo.D 

times to-niofht when I could feel on the stack of the star 

, r 1 Theatre, New York, iRnn Ot*- 

the sympathy ot my nearers— tober, 
actually feel it.” 

He detected differences between the judgment of ihct Nt^w 
York audience and some of those in England in regard to “ 'I'he. 
Bells”. For instance, “in the first part of the; play, Fhiglish 
audiences laughed a good deal, quite boisterously, in fact, at 
some of the comedy scenes. The absence of this to-night. 
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HE rlRST VVOKlJft v-irviivj'-n 

Henry Irvino Bkeork an Amkri 
CAN Audience when, as Mathias 
in “The Bells/’ he Anubuo-D 
ON THE Stack of the Star 
Theatre, New York, mR)th Ot*- 
tober, 1883. 
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peatedly called out. When the final curtain fell the audience 
remained seated until, in response to imperative demand, he 
came forward, and, in a few well-chosen words and with 
evident emotion, expressed thanks for the kindness with 
which he had been greeted, the feelings with which he 
should ever recur to it, no matter in what condition or 
circumstance he might find himself.” And the Tribune was, 
if possible, even more emphatic : “ The audience that greeted 
Irving last night in the Star Theatre, where he made his 
first professional appearance in America, received him not as 
a stranger but as an honoured friend. A more brilliant 
audience has never been seen. A more cordial welcome 
was never uttered. No display of morbid spiritual vivisection 
has been seen upon the stage that approaches, or even re- 
sembles, the dream of Mathias as acted by Henry Irving. 
The audience was completely spellbound during this scene. 
In all our long backward vista of recollection we find no 
parallel to this sustainment of tremendous agony in that 
most difficult of all dramatic conditions, soliloquy. Here, un- 
doubtedly, is the essential spring of Irving’s power. He 
wields most fascinating and victorious magnetism, which is 
essentially personal to him. Finally, after the strained at- 
tention bestowed on the last great act, a loud continued call 
was made for Irving, who appeared, bowed, and retired. 
Shouting and clapping were kept up, until he came forward a 
second time, and standing before the curtain, made a short 
speech, in a voice broken with emotion.” 

That brief speech on the opening night, was as follows; 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — I believe it is a custom with you 
to allow an actor to thank you for the pleasure you have given 
to him ; and I will avail myself of that custom now, to say 
that I thank you with all my heart and soul It seems to me 
that the greatness of your welcome typifies the greatness of 
your nation. I thank you and ‘ beggar that I am, I am even 
poor in thanks’. Let me say that my comrades are also 
deeply sensible of your kindness, and let me add that I hope 
you will give a warmer welcome, if such were possible, than 
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1883] 

■ t P. “one of the grandest results that any actor 
f " “wevri S New York for yea.,. The performance waa 
has ach j ^ acted out with infinite care, clabor.itu 

ii'." " r-rion?" " 

orthe play and of the chief character. Irving s acting as t t 
"k* ft lescrihed as 

Lcellent for its even sustainment of " I’ p jZ 

complexin its “e courfy — . ; I /f 
with sombre gravity and tender tceling. i ^ L, 
no wild outburst of morbid frenzy, and of no 
ment Royal authority, moral elevation, and 

tenderness are the chief elements to be 

Irving found no difficulty in expressing them, ^h^ most 
imoried his auditors was his extraordinary physical fitness 
;X aclpted ideal of Charles Stuart, combi^ w.* ^ 

passionate earnestness and personal ";‘Xrm^ 

him to create and sustain a perfect illusion. 1 his j . < 

fs kss striking than that of Mathias, less relative to the mv. 
agination and^ the passions, and therefore less indicative oi 
the characteristic attributes of his genius. But it is rimiule 1 
and complete ; and to the student it is especially significant 
as indicative of the actor’s method of applying what is tenm d 
‘natural ’ treatment to the poetic drama. Mr. 1 rvmg present s 
the perfection of aristocracy. There is a moment m t ns 
performance— ;when the King stands before the fire-place, just 
after his dismissal of Cromwell and Ireton— that seems to takit 
you into the literal presence of Charles the hirst, ev<-n as 
he lived and acted. The more this impersonation is stuthed 
the finer, indeed, does it seem to be, and the more, beauties, 
of this subtle order, does it disclose. Mr. Wills .s play has 
not provided a great situation for anybody it introduces, aiul 
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I think, was due to the fact that the people were straining to 
get the exact run of the play, and were labouring under 
anxiety — it is not presumption if I say so — to see me. ” Asked 
if Mathias was not his greatest role, he replied : “ My best? 
Well, now, that’s hard to say. There is no ground for compari- 
son — Charles the First is absolutely different ; he is full of quali- 
ties that are absent from Mathias. I cannot name a character 
in which I feel that I am best. I am fond of the part of Mathias, 
it is true.” A question from the interviewer in regard to the 
scenery, brought forth a characteristic response : “ You prompt 
me to mention a particular point. Did you notice how little 
the scenery had to do with the play ? I have it so on purpose. 
Why, there is practically no scenery. I try to get as near 
truth as possible, as Caleb Plummer says. I have some- 
times heard that I rely on scenery. So far I do : if it were 
the hovel of King Lear, I would have a hovel, and if it were 
the palace of Cleopatra, I would make it as gorgeous as the 
possibilities of art would allow.” The interview was closed 
with his reply to the question, “ Do you look upon your re- 
ception to-night as a success?” “In every way,” was the 
answer. “ One of your greatest actors told me that American 
audiences are proverbially cold on first nights. He was trying 
to save me from a possible disappointment. In addition to 
this, ‘The Bells’ is not a play for applause, but for earnest, 
sympathetic silence. Need I say that the demonstrations 
which burst forth on every occasion that good taste would 
allow, are the best evidences that to-night I have won an 
artistic triumph ? ” 

On the next evening, Tuesday, 30th October, “ Charles 
the First” was given, this play having been chosen as a direct 
contrast to “The Bells”. The dissimilarity between the 
characters of Mathias and the idealised King gave Irving an 
opportunity of proving to the American critic and playgoer 
his wonderful versatility and it was necessary, as the actor 
well knew, to strike quickly for effect in the United States. 
After the second act, the long-continued applause, from every 
part of the house, wa5 proof of success. The reported 
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nf ronrse there were some quaint notices t u.y 
,e clXcritlcisms^f .hese ^ li - ^ 

°ed*n the »ron"L Tiy after the production t.f Mr. 

People who^ave seen HeJry lrv,„K m 

England say wT 

because he p^ved to be a 1--'- 

thL he was on the first night. He had m Us the 

First’ a drama full of strong incidents, of ' 

noetical thoughts and situations that are at 
Ld poetic. Fechter would have made the. hero t) Mr. i s s 
historical tragedy a character which 

man and woman who saw him, so would the lat. J. _ * 
Wallack ]r., so would Edwin Booth, but Mi. Irving pie< 
thl monarch’s speeches as though there were, no jiaihos. no 
tenderness, no poetry in the lot of the unhappy 'ing. 

» But it must be confessed Mr. Irving has a vo c.i in wh eh 
there is no little melody. It may be the meocy o 
melodeon rather than the grand organ, 
melody in it; and when he employs the. orchestra to ad<l 
its effect, it is certainly harmonious. What, however, set-nis 
to be entirely lacking in Mr. Irving is sympat ly. « is 
always posing, and he posed just about as much as C.harle.s 
as he did as‘ Mathias. In fact, he is a poser in ewery way. 
When you expect— and have a right to expect- that lie 
should do something grand, he drops into a humdrum mono 
tone. Then, when it is least expected, he will do somelhmg 
that is notable, not for its magnetism, but for its pictun-.siiue 
ness. As for his performance of Charles, it can only he salt 
that if that unhappy monarch sputtered and strutted and 
forgot the dignity of a king as Mr. Irving ditl last night, it 

was a charity to cut off his head. 

“Miss Ellen Terry, of whom the New York public, nuti 
expected so much, proved little better than an aveirage walk- 
ing lady in the earlier parts of the play, hut in the last act 
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Mr. Irving’s acting is, therefore, the more remarkable for the 
illusion he sustains and the effects he produces by means of 
personal character and admirable art. The blemishes are in 
the elocution. Mathias is the greater performance of the 
two; not in moral attributes, weight of character, gracious 
and lovely personal traits, or the fine detail of manners ; but 
in power to deal with the passions through the imagination, 
and to sustain a hurnan identity in an ideal region of terror 
and pathos.” The same paper gave great praise to Miss 
Ellen Terry who, as Queen Henrietta Maria, made her first 
appearance on the American stage. She received a most 
enthusiastic welcome, “and was called before the curtain 
again and again, as the night wore on. Her dazzling beauty 
as the Queen, and her strange personal fascination — in which 
a voice of copious and touching sweetness is conspicuous — 
would partly explain this result. But, ‘ There’s more in’t 
than fair visage ’. The Queen has to exhibit impetuosity and 
caprice. She has to express conjugal tenderness and to 
illustrate a woman’s fidelity to the man whom she loves, when 
that man is in trouble and danger. She has to ask a boon 
from a tyrant, and to turn upon him, in scorn and noble pride, 
when repulsed. The situations are conventional. What 
shall be said of the personality that can make them fresh and 
new? Miss Terry is spontaneous, unconventional, and 
positively individual, and will use all characters in the drama 
as vehicles for the expression of her own. This in Queen 
Henrietta Maria was a great excellence. Miss Terry’s 
acting has less mind in it than that of Mr. Irving, though not 
deficient here, but it proceeds essentially from the nervous 
system — ^from the soul. There were indications that her 
special vein is high comedy ; but she was all the woman in 
the desolate farewell scene that ends the piece, and she melted 
every heart with her distress, even as she had charmed every 
eye with her uncommon loveliness. With eloquence and 
with spiritual majesty, she possesses a sweetness that softens 
the hard lines of ancient tragic form, and leaves the perfect 
impression of nature.” 
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remember that genius IS .1 ^ „( 
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t:. that ever 'ived W1« Hn..." 

petent judges tltc laws that havr- vvvr Ih’*'h ^rc 

Choate’s oratory dehcd a - lh.^ 

down for the WendoU I»ln!li|*H. »»m-r fdrrrnl 

case, that another great orator -^hr 

to Choate as ‘a , DunKMSt* anil a law. ami ll»‘‘ 

chaos, however, had a cenj * J Vurth.'rinon-, 

orator was always who was not ihs 

was an actor, that attaintd _ .„.rs„nal p-.nhanJH - 

tinctively marked hiinsvli Ukr ihr arrogani 

Garrick sputtered ^ ,,,.,k.-cl likr a .av m 

and bellicose turkey. fcdmunU t^a 

John Philip Kemble had chron.i: asl I n a m ^ 

falsetto. Macready ^ Ula-wnl 

r^cud’ Cushmat. had a maiai.hnr 

figure, a gaunt face, and a broken and «li.avrrin« v.mr 

These things have little or nothing to * * ’* .,| 

question. The art of acting is a annplex a t. a | 
many arts. It is not an actors busin«*ss alwa>f. t* ^ , 

ful il his attitudes and movements, or always to hr uy, i . 
and polished in his pe.riod.s and enunriat.on._ h.M-rv a, mi 
has a way of his own, by whicli h<* reai hrs Ins .rsuhs Mt 
Irvina’s way is not the bc.st way for everylHsIv. Uh.ium- ihr 
only true, right, and conclusive way ol univt-rsa n.iiur«- mi. 
undoubtedly, it is the best way for him. j|r priM inr. 

marvellously fine effects by it, and therefon- hr is i.ghi m 
using it. Within a certain field, and up to a .. rlam |«..m, 
it is invincible and triumphant. As far as hr now si.uids 
disclosed upon this stage Mr. Irving is a thorough and ..Itm 
a magnificent artist, one who makes even his drlni*. hr Ip 
him, and one who leaves nothing to blind and whirlmg . h.im « 
and if the light that shines through his work In* n«*i thr light 
of genius, by what name; shall it be called f " 

The performance of Mathia-s, Charles, laiuis. awl Sink 
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she proved as good a stock actress as Miss Coghlan. It 
seems to be one of the anomalies of the modern stage that 
the men are monopolising it, and the women have to play 
second fiddle. Miss Terry plays it in a very sweet and 
euphonious nSnor key, and that is all. In the last act she 
struck a higher note, but what she did was not par excellence. 
The other members of the supporting cast, though specially 
imported, were not phenomenal. Mr. Terriss is a good 
jeune premier, but Mr. F. Tyars made of Oliver Cromwell 
a person who could never have dissolved Parliament — ^he was 
so weak and impotent. Of the rest nil. Of the engagement 
of Mr. Irving, judging from the first two nights, it is a problem 
whether it will be an artistic success or a popular failure.” 

To the honour of the New York press, it should be said 
that there was little of this silly stuff written about Irving or 
Miss Terry. On the contrary, there were columns of ap- 
preciative, brilliant, and discriminating criticism whenever he 
played a new part. And these first four weeks in New 
York were exceptionally busy, for, in succession to “The 
Bells,” and “Charles the First,” there came “Louis XL,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “The Lyons Mail,” and “The 
Belle’s Stratagem ”. His Louis created a vivid impression. 
“ His fame is high, in this particular part,” said the Triiune, 
“and it soon became evident that his fame is deserved. It 
was one of those exceptional performances that may justly 
be called great It surpassed that of Charles Kean in the 
same character. It was appalling in its truth and power.” 
At the end of a luminous account of Irving’s interpretation 
of Louis, in the Tribune, Mr. Winter had a significant and 
valuable paragraph in regard to those “mannerisms,” about 
which so much has been written in connection with Henry 
Irving; “Much is said about his ‘mannerisms’. It is a 
convenient word, and it seems to be freighted with a vast 
significance. / The Spanish fleet thou canst not see,’ says 
the Governor, in ‘The Critic,’ * because it is not yet in sight’ 
Nothing solaces the puzzled mind like one of these com- 
prehensive and final reasons, Yet it might not be amiss to 
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bomd in by formality and straining aftor a vagno soho lasm 

ideal of technical correctness. 1 his .s ‘''‘y.';““';‘''‘ ,.,i 
method, and this is perfect mechanism if it ..it .ui | 
too far With his ideals— with what was se.en_ to b< 
in his mind-it has not been possible in any "“‘-y' '’ | 

to disagree. His limitations are found ni tlu ph>sual 
mediuins of expression, and in the realm of what may. i.or- 
haps, be suggested, if not described, tlie 
ecstacy or frenzy of the passions. He belongs to u i.u 
tions of Kemble and Macready, rather than to those, i.f 
Garrick and Edmund Kean. Yet he is distinct from both 
of his artistic ancestors, and in some ways he has gone Om 
yond them. In that field which may be calU-d weml. 
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gave the same critic an opportunity for a thoughtful article on 
Irving’s acting in these characters, in which the method of the 
player was subjected to analytical, but temperate and kindly 
criticism. The writer could not agree with all that the actor 
did, but he realised that a great actor was bound to interpret 
the various characters according to his own individuality. 
“Mr. Irving,” he said in conclusion, “is an actor who has 
distinct reasons for his methods of art. No thoughtful ob- 
server will deny that his Shylock is consistent, harmonious, 
and natural ; and it has impressed many judges as super- 
latively fine. It will be remembered for attributes distinctly 
intellectual : whereas his Mathias and Louis XL must live 
in memory as works of imagination, executed with strong and 
fluent emotion and consummate skill, while his Charles is an 
ideal of majesty, and has the mellow colour and sombre 
richness of an old historic painting.” With the end of the 
New York engagement, Mr. Winter was able to make a 
further digest of the art of the actor and to point out his in- 
fluence in the theatre. “ It has been a time of earnest, re- 
solute, ambitious, adequate effort upon the stage, and of 
quick appreciation and enthusiasm in front of it. The Irving 
engagement marks an epoch in the history of the American 
theatre. The prosperity of the dramatic art receives from it 
an extraordinary impetus, and it will be attended with con- 
sequences far-reaching and valuable, both on the stage and 
in the public mind”. He had much to say in favour of the 
completeness of the company and of the harmonious nature of 
the various stage pictures which had been presented. He 
thought that one of the chief reasons for Irving’s triumph was 
his “ glowing enthusiasm ” for his art — an enthusiasm which, 
strong as it was in 1883, was equally strong throughout his 
life. 

Mr. Winter also dwelt upon two other reasons which 
always contributed to Irving’s popularity — ^his abiding personal 
charm and the pervading naturalness of his method. Nor did 
America s foremost dramatic critic — the warm, personal friend 
of Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett — -hesitate to apply 
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picturesque, romantic, in the slow vivisection of piteous 
human misery, his figure stands apart from all others— lonely 
and alone.” 

For the last night of the first season in New York — 
Saturday, 24th November — there was one of those com- 
posite programmes which Irving lovtid to present on such 
occasions. It consisted of the first act of “Richard III,” 
“ The Belle’s Stratagem ” (in .two acts), and “ The Dream 
of Eugene Aram”. Before the rt;cital of Hood’s poem, 
Irving addressed a few simple and elo([uc;nt words to an 
audience which filled every part of the Star Theatre. ‘ ‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” he said, “ I should be unjust to myself if I 
were to allow this moment to pass without at least endeavour- 
ing to express my gratitude for your great kindness to my 
comrades and myself. When I stood hen; for the first time, 
about a month ago, I ventured to (;x5)ress the hope (en- 
couraged by your generous applause) that ‘ our loves might 
increase even as our days do grow ’. You, upon your part, 
have fulfilled our highest anticipations. I also bespoke your 
consideration for my sister artist. Miss Ellen 'I'erry, saying 
that she would win your hearts ; and I believe I am not 
wrong, to-night, in thinking that sht; has dont; so. We all 
regret that our stay with you is not longer-- that it is not 
months instead of weeks. But I am not hert; to bid you 
farewell. I will only say au revoir. We expe.ct to appear 
before you again next April, when we. shall present ' Much 
Ado’ and ‘ Hamlet’. These plays were rect:ived with favour 
in our old home beyond the sea, and we. trust tht;y will be 
received with equal kindness in what I venture to call our 
new home on this side of the Atlantic. 1 can do but littk; to 
express, on behalf of my as.sociates and in my own behalf, 
the gratitude that we feel toward the public; of N(;w York. 
Could I say more I should feel le.ss. We. have, been happy 
in your society and we leave you with natural r<;grt;t.” 

The twenty-nine performances in N(;w York were ac- 
corded that “free, frank, and impartial criticism” for which 
the Standard had implored, and the “ Anutrican theatre- 
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o-oers” as well as the “American theatrical critics” had, so 
L seized the opportunity of applauding the actor with cn 

r 1 wWch knew no bounds. The receipts for the four 
^ although not so great as on some other occasions m 

I“Sca wS clide^ble. And, better stffl, they were 
pZSve, aswillbe seen front the followng detarls : hrs'; 
wetk $15,772; second week, $18,714; third week, $18,880 , 
wei; $.2,32X-total, $75,687. or ^15.600 sterling. 
Moreover the public paid much more than this huge sum, for 
SJrSbeen'a Jge -deal” on ° 

cryppulators it being computed that, iis the $2-^ (los.) scats 
had been sold for $10 each, the public had paid $150,000 to 
see^ Henry Irving during his first season m New York. In 
this way, as well as by the press, the Siandardj^s 
Again on the day that he finished his first New Yoik tn 
oagenient, the box-office was opened in Boston for his season 
lere beginning two weeks later; and, within the first few 

Viours $7,000 were subscribed. ^ ^ c 

Henry Irving played eight characters during 
weeks in New York. These were: Mathias, Charles, 
Louis XL. Shylock, Lesurques, Dubose, Doricourt, and 
Gloucester-Miss Ellen Terry acted Qy,f>\Henrietta Maria 
Portia, the small part of Jeanette in “ Ihe Lyons Mail, and 
Letitia Hardy. In addition to acting every night and at 
matindes, Irving had the supervision of the productions and 
the thousand and one details of management. He was the re- 
cipient of much hospitality, and banquets, either lunches or 
suppers, were frequent. These social functions imposed an 
extra strain upon him, and, at that time, he enjoyc sue, i csti 
vities, prompted as they were by good feeling. One ol fiis 
best personal friends in New York was the late It. A. Buck 
the proprietor of the Sj>zrii of the mtelLctual 

companion who extended the greatest hospitality to 
The theatrical critic of his paper was— -and is— Stephen I'lske, 
one of the best-informed writers on the drama, Ituglish and 
American, in the United States. He put the case for Henry 
Irving very clearly before his readers by recounting the 
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salient features of the actor’s career up to the autumn of 1883. 
“These simple fficts prove,” he continued, “that, aside from 
his acting, with which it is not our duty to deal at present, 
Mr. Irving is one of the most remarkable men of this or any 
other age. But he is unquestionably right when he asserts 
that he owes his success to his acting alone. It has been 
said that the splendid manner in which he puts his plays upon 
the stage is the secret of his popularity ; but he first became 
popular in plays which were not splendidly mounted, and his 
greatest financial and artistic successes have been made in 
pieces upon which he expended no unusual diicorations. It 
has been said that Manager Bateman matle Irving, but, as 
we shall presently prove, Irving made Manager Bateman in 
London, and has been doubly successful since Manager 
Bateman’s death. It has been said that his le.ading lady, 
Ellen Terry, is the Mascot of Irving’s cartier, but his fame 
was established before Miss I'erry joint;d his company. It 
has been said that the financial Imcking of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts gave Irving his opportunity ; but he had been 
overcrowding the London Lyceum for years before he made 
the acquaintance of the Baroness.' No; th(‘ unprecedented 
and unrivalled success of Mr. Irving has been made by him- 
self alomc H<j becamr^ popular as an actor in a stock com- 
pany ; his popularity transformed him into a star and a 
manager; and, <ts a star and a manager, he lias widened, 
deepened, and improved his jjopularity. lb; has won his 
position fairly, by his own talents and (exertions, against over- 
whelming odds, and he h<us nobody to thank for it but him- 
self, in spite of the thetories which we have explod('d.” 

Mr. Fiske’s admirable appreciation app(*ared only a few 

* 'I'liis uafoumlcsl statement was finally dispusial of sin inly after Irving's 
death and in the lifetime of the Baroness. Writing from No. i Stratton 
Street on asth October, 1905, Mr. W.. Burdett-Oontts, M.!'.-- the husband 
of the Baroness- -said : “'i'he Baroness Bnrdctl-dontts never gave or lent 
money to Sir Henry Irving; never provided him with it in any form; and 
never, at any time, had any pecuniary transaction with him. Nor did he 
over ask her to do anything of the kind." Irving never had any financial 
help from individuals or syndicates. 
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days before the opening night at the Star Theatre, and 
another compliment of the first visit to America was the 
following poetical greeting from William Winter : — 

WELCOME. 

I. 

If we could win from Shakespeare’s river 
The music of its murmuring flow, 

With all the wild-bird notes that quiver 
Where Avon’s scarlet meadows glow ; 

If with our joy could blend, at meeting, 

The love that lately grieved to part. 

Ah, then, indeed, our song of greeting 
Might find an echo in his heart. 

II. 

But since we cannot, in our singing. 

That gladness and that love entwine. 

At least we’ll set our blue-bells ringing. 

And he shall hear our whispering pine : 

And these shall breathe a welcome royal, 

In accents tender, sweet, and kind, 

From lips as fond and hearts as loyal 
As any that he left behind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

November, 1883— April, 1884. 


Boston— Philadelphia— “ Hamlet ” produced — A musical serenade— 
A presentation — Social entertainments and celebrities — Chicago con- 
quered— Enthusiasm of the press—" Much Ado About Nothing ” produced 
—A great reception— Speech of thanks— Other cities— Washington, Irving 
meets President Arthur— Reappearance in New York — “ Much Ado ” runs 
1 for three weeks there— Irving’s valedictory speech— A triumphal result— 

i Farewell banquets — The return to England— Mr. Winter’s poem of 

Farewell. 

i On the following Monday, 26th November, Irving opened 

in Philadelphia, at the Chestnut Street Opera House, in 
“ Louis XL” From the first moment that he. appeared on 
the stage until the end, he held his audience captive. His 
I Shylock, also, made a profound impression, although some 

I of the critics were not in accordance with his view of the 

! ■ character. But his great triumph in Philadelphia was as 

I Hamlet, which he there acted for the first time in America. 

Edwin Booth was well remembered and greatly liked in that 
part, and Irving had to overcome the remembrance and the 
liking. But he kept his audience enthralled, and the papers 
i were very just to him. “ Mr. Irving presented a Hamlet 

last evening that was entirely consistent with itself and with 
the play, and the most virile, picturesque, and lovable 
Hamlet that has ever been seen on the: stag(!,” said the 
Ledger. “ There was great variety in his mf)ods and manners. 
He realised Goethe’s idea of a born prince gentk;, thought- 
ful, and of most moral nature, without the strength of nerve 
to make a hero. There was, indeed, the fullest variety given 
to the part; it was dramatically interesting, and a clearly 
marked, intelligent study that more than retdised the expecta- 
tions that have been formed of the personation.” Again, “in 
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the play scene,” said another newspaper, “he justified by the 
greatness of his acting almost all that has been said or could 
be said in praise of it. So grandly and impressively did he 
bring the scene to a close as to call down thunders of applause 
from an audience that he had thrilled and swayed by a power 
undeniably great.” 

He received some special compliments of a personal 
nature while in Philadelphia, the most curious of which occurred 
on Thanksgiving Day. He was aroused from his slumbers 
by the playing of “God Save the Queen”. The strains of 
the familiar tune came from the Evening Call band and flute 
and drum corps — eighty-six performers in all — beneath his 
bedroom window. It was a graceful idea, and, as Irving was 
an early riser, he enjoyed the unexpected incident. He sent 
the following tribute to the editor of the paper which had 
organised this unexpected testimonial to his position : — 

“ My Dear Sir, — Upon this day of universal thankfulness, 
allow me to add a personal item — my thanks to you and 
your magnificent band for the honour done to me this morn- 
ing by the serenade. I enjoyed the music much, and beg to 
add my tribute of praise to the worth of your band which, to 
my mind, is among the best I have heard. To hear the 
strains of the national anthem of my own dear land here, and 
on such a day, touched me much, and assures me again in a 
forcible manner of the strength of the affection between the 
two countries, England and America. 

“ Believe me to be, dear sir, 

“Yours very faithfully, 

“ Henry Irving.” 

On 7th December, he was the guest of honour at a break- 
fast given to him by the Clover Club, at which he met, among 
other noted men of the place, Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 
Breitmann), and was presented by Mr. Thomas Donaldson, a 
member of the club, with the watch that had belonged to 
Edwin Forrest. ^ In accepting the gift, he said : “ This recalls 
so many memories that you will pardon me if I am not able 
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to express my deep gratitude for this mark *t!‘ afih. Umd. 1 
say affection, for to receive here such a inrua'iitn uf y«tur 
great country is more than I could have dnsunt itl'. 'I’u think 
that to-day, before so many distingnishetl Ainerit'ans, a watt h 
could be given to me that belong<!d to E<hvin l-orresi ! Ii 
recalls a most unfortunate affair ; I r<‘fiT to th«’ * (iiitreteuip*, 
between Forrest and my countrymtin, Marreaih . ITal mu It 
a tribute should have been offered nte slunvs how t itangori is 
your feeling towards art; shows how eosmojuililaji art is in 
all its phases.” The function lasted until after five oVloek, 
and, on rising to leave, Irving said : " 'kht* wa’leome \ou h.iv e 
given me has surpassed my most idetil dream. I e.imiot de- 
scribe my feelings. Such generosity, .suclt wek'ojne. smh 
friendship as I have met with here, no ;utt of mine van re}»,t)-.'* 
At the conclusion of Irving’s visit I’hiladelplti.i, one of 
the local journals published a curious specimen itf " eommeni ” 
on the engagement: “Enlisted as enthusiiisiic diumpions on 
his side is a goodly array of ox-eyed literary liaisies, whitse 
nauseating pollen is flung far and widtt, stilling the publii- 
judgment, even as Dalmatian powder chokes a em’kroju'h, 
Very few of these encephalitic growths, however, project 
their looming mass upon the horizon of Pliilailelphia. anil 
Mr. Irving has been generally judged and approved in this 
city with due regard to his merits and demerits as well, " 
Having captured the playgoers of New York and I’hil.i- 
delphia, Irving proceeded to Boston, in which city he ma»!e 
his first appearance, as Louis XL, on toih Decetnher. Thi- 
magnificent Boston Theatre-then the largest house in tin- 
Eastern states of America— was filled with an andiem-e oj 
rare a kind that the papers went into minute dost ription of 
the spectators. “ The audience was not made up of averare 

theatre-goers,” said one journal, which noted die uiiae, u-.iom-d 

fact that although many regular first-nighters were |ire‘.i-m .i 
very large majority of the spectators was comjmsed of '> priailo 
of wealth, who go to the theatre comjiaraiively liuli-*’. .\n 

other unusual sight was duly recorded by another paprr : 
of the gentlemen who attended were accompani«:d by kulioH, 
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uml th(; 1 k)usc^, as seen from the stage, presented a very brilliant 
appearance.”. But better still, “ Louis XI.” was a source of 
great admiration, and “The Merchant of Venice,” “The 
Lyons Mail,” “Charles the l^irst,” “The Bells," “ 'riie. BcTe’s 
Stratagem,” and “ 1 lamlet”- —which were all prc!sentc!d during 
the. two \ve(‘ks’ (uigagement- w<!re enthusiastictilly rectaved. 
'rh(; soci.il taiUTUiinments offered to Irving were numerous, 
the most intert'sting of those which he accepU'.d being a dinner 
at the Somersii Clul), given by Mr. Charles Fairchild and 
Mr. James R. Osgood. On this occasion he met Mr. W. 
D. I lowi^lls, Mr. Ltutrence Hutton, Mr. S. L. Clemens 
(Mark 'Fwiiin), Thoma.s Btiiley Aldrich, the veteran actor, 
William Wtirrtm, :ind other distinguished persons. IDuring 
his Boston tmgagement, he also met Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who witnc'ssed Irving’s performance of “Charles the F'inst” 
tuid w:is much impre.ssed by his pathetic acting. “The Bells ” 
tind “'rh(^ Belle’s Stratagem” were given on the second 
Saturday night. In bidding farewell after this entertainment, 
Irving reminded the audience, that in coming to America 
h(; had ofttni said that he felt that he was coming among 
friends. “ I have had abundant and touching proof that I 
was right,” he continued; “this I have never felt more truly 
than in your historic city of New England, which seems a 
veritabk; bit of Old Itngland. In this theatre we have been 
on classic ground, and, if we have, while upon these boards, 
accomplisluHl anything U'.nding, in your opinion, to the*, ad- 
vancement of a great art, in which we are all dcaiply interestcid, 
we arc-, more; than r<;p:iid and more than content.” 

dlie story of un([ualilied artistic and social succ(;ss in the; 
East was r<;pc‘aU;d in the West. As in Bhilad(;lphia and 
Bo.ston, “ Louis XL” was the first play present(;d in Chicago 
where;, on 7th January, Irving began a fortnight's (;ugagt;ment 
aft(;r a long and trying journey from Brooklyn. Despite the 
s(;v(;re climatic conditioms — such intense cold had not b(;en 
(;xperienced for thirteen years — liaverley’s Theatre was 
crowd(;d, and the; utmost enthusuism was manifestcjd by the 
audie.nce throughout the evening. Repeate.d calls were made 
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at the end of each act in which Irving appeared, the applause 
at the conclusion of the fourth and fifth being particularly 
emphatic. The verdict of the papers next day was equally 
gratifying, and, as the judgment of Chicago had—and has— 
great weight in Western America, the result of the remainder 
of the tour became a foregone conclusion. “He is great,” 
wrote the Chicago Tribuiu, “let that be said of Henry Irving, 
for it is the impression that his acting made last night. AftS 
seeing him for the first time, one no longer wonders how 
Irving, like Lekain in France and Garrick in England, has 
opened a new era in a noble art.” The Chicago Herald, 
after a careful analysis of his impersonation of the decrepit 
Louis, affirmed that after such touches of art as it had enumer- 
ated, “his auditors understood why England acknowledged 
him king among actors. In the matter of recalls, the audience 
voiced their enthusiasm unmistakably. Again and again they 
demanded his appearance in order to testify to the sincerity 
of their appreciation of Irving’s triumph.” The Chicago 
Daily News was equally enthusias'tic : “The sudden transi- 
tions of voice, the alterations of manner and the dreadful 
realism of the last act, mark him without a peer in the part 
he has chosen. Descriptive criticism fails to do justice to the 
originality of the man.” The two other morning papers were 
equally eulogistic. “ The Merchant of Venice,” “ The Bells ” 
“The Bellas Sh-atagem” and “The Lyons Mail,” in addition 
inade up the programme for these two weeks 

m Chicago. 


, beginning on iith February, introduced 

he Hamlet of Henry Irving and the Ophelia of Miss 
Ellen Terry to Chicago. The daily papers devoted column 
a er co umn to criticisms of the performance, and Irving had 
no re^on for complaint on the score of appreciation. “ There 
IS no disputing the fact,” said the Chicago Daily News, “ that 
u made a very deep impression upon 

audience present at Haverley’s last 
rbara c ^ ^ those actors who have appeared in the 

acter upon the American stage during the past fifteen 


.884] ..A HALO OF CHARM" >' 

„ „enty years, no one has so enrirdy chang^ ‘''“J";;;’’” 
acted version of the play „.i,h such 

of gen us, the desire for originality, wh.ch as ^ 

muft be sought long and earnestly. And -so b> tl «. .ud 
r qudhy even ta Hariet, which ht. been sttHnsI a al 
turned insL out by generation after genption ol •“ j ; 

Irving has found something new which .s also 
true.®To enumerate all the interesting features ol lit, oi i 
acting would take longer than time permits. Ihe play s. i i 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience 

The princely dignity of the character, the love 1 ^ j 

the tenderness to his mother, the comedy and the *’ 

the character, were beautifully brought out. : 

was mild to the recognition of the Chicago • 

performance was the culminating triumph of the hnliunt 
Lies of plays brought out by Mr. Irving m ihis city. 1 he 
enthusiasm of the vast audience at times broke into (imi-iH. 
It was expected that Henry Irving would give a superb iin ■ 
personation of Hamlet. The actor’s keen and peneiraliiig 
intelligence, his sensibility, so true and delicate though never 
superabundant, and above all, his poetic temperament, wlm h 
flings a halo of charm over every work which he uilerjirets 
these high qualifications fitted him to essay that charai-ter, so 
subtle that it is almost an ideal which men look upon without 
hope of realisation. ... The interpretation given last tiight 
was the most subtle, the most harmonious, anti the nutsl 
highly poetic that the present generation can hope to st-e 
upon the stage. Mr. Irving gave the character the rare utid 
beautiful touch of high-bred courtesy. At no moment tlid 
Hamlet cease to be the Prince and the gentleman. In the 
play scene the Prince throws himself at Ophelia's fettt, flinp.fi 
his gibes right and left, and the tension of his nerves is seen 
in the tightly drawn features, in the fiercely-suspicious eye. 
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in the twistings of the body. For one instant, when he sees 
Ophelia in tears, he presses his face against the floor, lying 
at full length, giving vent to one heart-throb of grief. The 
next moment he is all attention, more highly-strung to his 
purpose than before, more feverishly impatient for the 
climax. It comes with thrilling swiftness, and Hamlet’s 


frenzy bears it upward on soaring wings of passion. His 
face is livid with the demoniac madness of satisfied suspicion, 
of revenge, of hate ; he drags himself from Ophelia’s feet, 
and, writhing towards the King in a triumph of delirium, 
confronts the murderer of his father. He staggers to his 
feet as King and courtiers scatter in horrified amazement, he 
grasps the throne convulsively and sinks down, still laughing 
and gasping in mad and reckless joy. Then comes the 
reaction. This scene is one of magnificent emotional power 
and of matchless dramatic conception.” The concluding 
part of this admirable article was prophetic : “ A Shake- 


spearean performance like that of last night, so complete in 
detail, so superb in acting, and so rich in poetic effects, surely 
deserves a most generous acknowledgment. If words of 
admiration may seem rhapsodical that are spoken to-day of 
Mr. Irving’s taste as an artist and genius as an actor, they 
will be little beside the tribute of the future, when his name 
shall have become a great memory.” 

Space forbids the quotation of any more excerpts from 
the Chicago press on Irving as Hamlet, nor can there be 
a,ny thing rtiore than a brief reference to Irving’s first produc- 
tion in the United States of “ Much Ado About Nothing”. 
“The theatre was crowded, and the complete success of the 
performance was unmistakable. The merits of the perform- 
ance are numerous enough to place it high above anything 
ever seen here. Mr. Irving possesses a strong interest—we 
may s^ fascination— for the spectator,” wrote the Chicago 
ews. Where could be found one who could em- 
body more p^fectly the essence of the poet’s creation,” asked 
the Chicago TV? W, “who could so elaborate and intensify 
t e 1 ea w ich shines from the ancient and illumined pap'e ? 
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Perhaps the most delicious scene in the comedy was that^ in 
the garden when Benedick is caught in Cupid’s net. The 
quizzical and sceptical expression fades from his Lice. I L^ 
is thoroughly mystified for a moment, but reflection tells him 
that Beatrice really loves him, and he grasps at the conclusion 
as if he were glad of the discovery. He seems to convey 
the impression that he had loved Beatrice from the first, 
although he had never admitted it to himself. This is in- 
tensifying the author’s meaning in a most natural manner, 
and it is one of the best illustrations we have of Mr. Irving’s 
artistic intuition. His Benedick was a true, poetic and lofty 
interpretation; it was the light sketch of the poet richly 
coloured and completed. . . . Seldom in this city has so great 
a popular demonstration been so well deserved. In the 
characters of Benedick and Hamlet, England’s greatest actor 
has touched both poles of Shakespeare’s universal genius, 
interpreting the poetry of joyous sunshine and the poetry of 
starless night.” 

The same paper drew attention, on another occasion, to 
the probable result of Irving’s first visit to the United States : 
“ American managers will draw several lessons from the suc- 
cess of the Irving engagement. One is that Shakespearean 
plays must not be mutilated to give prominence to one actor. 
Artistic harmony must not be sacrificed to personal ambition. 
Another lesson is that an actor must not undertake all alone, 
to act a play ; he must have a company of actors, not a 
company of incompetent amateurs. A third is that .Shal«'- 
spearean plays are the jewels of dramatic literature, and thi'ir 
setting should surely be as rich as that given to the extniva- 
gant productions that are doing so much to vitiates popular 
taste.” On the last night in Chicago, Irving recited “'riie 
Dream of Eugene Aram,” in addition to playing Be.ne- 
dick. At the conclusion of the comedy, there wc:rc: loud 
calls for a speech, and, in response, he thanked his new-found 
friends in Chicago for their hearty welcome : “ Notoneshadow 
has fallen across the brightness of that welcome ; the; efforts 
of the company have not been marred by a single jarring 
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note. The encouragement has been most grateful, and it 
has urged myself and my associates to do our best work. I 
thank the press of this city for overlooking our shortcomings 
and for recognising so generously what they have found to 
be good — the notices have been most eloquent and sympath- 
etic.” Then came the recital of Hood’s poem, more applause, 
further recalls. The verdict of New York had been amply 
endorsed by that of Chicago. 

After Chicago, Detroit was visited for two nights, the 
Wednesday of that week being devoted to a holiday at 
Niagara, and on Thursday, 21st February, Irving made 
his first appearance in Canada — at Toronto. In Boston, on 
the 25th, an enormous audience welcomed Henry Irving and 
Miss Terry on their return to that city in a remarkable double 
bill — “ Louis XI. ” and “ The Belle’s Stratagem ”. “ Much 

Ado About Nothing” was also played during these six nights, 
to the delight of Boston. During the week’s engagement in 
Washington, beginning on 3rd March, Irving met President 
Arthur and was entertained by him at the White House. 
Then came one of the hardest weeks of the whole tour, five 
towns being visited — New Haven, Worcester, Springfield, 
Hartford, and Providence. “The Bells” and “Louis XI.” 
were represented. Apart from the acting and rehearsals, there 
was the fatigue of travelling, not to mention the incessant hos- 
pitality — the Springfield Club extended a bounteous welcome 
to the actor, and Mark Twain entertained him at Hartford. 
During this arduous week. Miss Ellen Terry enjoyed a much- 
needed rest in Washington. Return visits to Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, and New York followed the trip to New England. 

Irving chose “Much Ado About Nothing” for his re- 
appearance in New York, and the wisdom of his choice was 
shown in the circumstance ‘that — beginning on Monday, 31st 
March, the play was represented for three weeks, and to 
magnificent receipts. The artistic success of the performance 
was recognised from the first. “The excitement of that 
cheerful October evening, last year, when Henry Irving made 
his first appearance in New York, was repeated last night, 
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at the Star Theatre, where ‘ Much Ado About Nothing ’ was 
presented, and where Mr. Irving and Miss Terry effecttHl 
their re-entrance, and were welcomed by a brilliant company, 
with the heartiest admiration and goodwill. The sceiu;, in- 
deed, was one of unusual brightness and enjoyment, both 
before the curtain and upon the stage. The applause ui)on 
the entrance of Beatrice — a rare vision of imperial beauty ! ■ 

broke forth impetuously and continued long ; and ujx)!! the 
subsequent entrance of Benedick, it rose into a storm of 
gladness and welcome.” 

j THE FIRST AMERICAN TOUR. I 


2gth October, 1883— 26th April, 1884. 


29th Oct. to 24th Nov. 

New York 

Four weeks 

26th Nov. to 8th Dec. 

Philadelphia 

Two weeks 

loth to 22nd Dec. 

Boston 

Two weeks 

24th to 29th Dec. 

Baltimore 

One week 

31st Dec. to 5th Jan. 

Brooklyn 

One week 

7th to 19th Jan. 

Chicago 

Two weeks 

2ist to 26th Jan. 

St. Louis 

One week 

28th Jan. to 2nd Feb. 

Cincinnati 

One week 

4th to gth'Feb. 

Colombus and Indianapolis 

One week 

iith to i6th Feb. 

Chicago 

One week 

1 8th to 23rd Feb. 

Detroit and Toronto 

One week 

25th Feb. to ist March 

Boston 

One week 

3rd to 8th March 

Washington 

One week 

loth to 15th March 

New England cities 

One week 

17th to 22nd March 

Philadelphia 

One week 

24th to 29th March 

Brooklyn 

One week 

31st March to 26th April 

New York 

Plays. 

Four weeks 


“The Bells,” “ Charles the First,” “Louis XL,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“The Lyons Mail,” “The Belle’s Stratagem,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Much Ado Ahoiit 
Nothing”. 


So recorded the New York Tribune. But the Sun 
was even more emphatic: “Mr. Irving and his company 
furnished a dramatic representation more compkHo, arlistii’, 
and in every way admirable than any that h;us beem seen 
upon our stage”. This was praise indeed. 'I'he New N'ork 
press eulogised the performance and gave the most a[>preda - 
tive recognition of the general effectiveness of the representa- 
tion. On Saturday, 26th April, the first tour of America 
came to an end. The programme for that evening was cal - 
culated to display the versatility of the chief players, for it 
comprised acts from “The Merchant of Venice,” “ Louis XL," 
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“ Charles the First,” and “ Much Ado About Nothing “ Mr. 
Irving,” said the critic of the Tribune, in chronicling this event, 
“ endured a severe strain — for he was required to impersonate, 
in conditions of a climacteric character, the successive natures 
of Shylock, Louis XL, Charles L, and Benedick ; to reach 
these conditions without preparatory gradations of advance, 
and to give the characters all their vitality in an instant. 
His readiness and versatility astonished even those who are 
best acquainted with the resources of his mind.” In consider- 
ing the effect of Irving’s acting as he had witnessed it up to 
the end of the first tour of the New World, Mr. Winter 
pointed out that “ the purpose of the stage is not merely to 
amuse a crowd of people for two or three hours, or to show 
how much more clever one man is than another in a special 
line of expression, but to display scenes and powers that tell 
of what human nature is composed and of what it is capable, 
and so to suggest how sacred our duty is to rule and guide it 
upon eternal principles of right. So far as anything of this 
sort can be defined, with reference to the serious design and 
the latent, inexorable morality that dwell in all things, this 
view defines the drift of the stage. A true actor knows this 
and treats his art in this spirit. This is what Mr. Irving has 
done and this is the reason of his success. Back of the 
actor is the lofty, calm, resolute, far-seeing, and noble mind. 
Real achievement exists by right and not by sufferance. 
Such a man never can fail in the commanding purpose of his 
life. Honour goes before him and affection remains behind. 
Fortunate for the world as for the actor that this should be 
so. The history of the dramatic art presents many examples, 
pitiable and pathetic, of men with faculties of a high order 
who have spent long years of toil in intellectual pursuits, but 
whose efforts have passed without recognition and without 
reward. Thrice happy he to whom nature has vouchsafed 
the investiture of genius, so that his labour becomes glorified 
in all eyes, with mysterious radiance of divinity!” 

Irvings farewell speech on the closing night of the first 
of his eight visits to America was as follows : “ Ladies and 
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Gentlemen,— It is my privilege to thank you for all your good- 
ness towards us. I wish my tongue possessed an cloc[U(‘.ncc“. 
that would adequately express my thoughts. On a night 
that will ever be remembered by us, six months ago, you 
welcomed us to these boards, and I thank you as the re- 
presentative audience of the em- ,, 

pire city of the United States for 
the welcome which we have '' '' 

everywhere received from the 

American people. Not one jar- 'Vd 

ring note, one ungenerous send- 1 

ment, has marred the happiness ^ 

of our stay among you. Arab-like 

we closed our tents and travelled / 

to many places, and travelling in 

America is unlike travelling in yJS 

England ; the distances are greater | | \|| 1 ] 

and the cities are further apart. ^ 1 || \\|;' s}^ 

Some one has kindly suggested Ij M 

that to oblige us they might "S' 

perhaps be pushed a little to- \|l 

gether ; but we can certainly, after 

visiting your country, sympathise 1|1 — 

with the American gentleman who 

was afraid of venturing forth from --Br===r^ 

his hotel in London lest he should 

fall into the sea. But wherever •'ifAi'/natckiru'l, h vnl'..,, 

we have been we have received onho^ CaIu™7k o. .sh,. 
a gracious and generous hospital- 
ity, and the last four weeks have shown us thiit New 
York has in no way forgotten the first kind grediug she, 
gave us. Of the efforts which have helped to gain your 
favour it does not become me to speak at length, but, 
thanking you on behalf of each and all, 1 cannot refrain from 
expressing my pride in the triumph of one who h.us mad(* an 
impression on your hearts which will nevtir bt; effacaid. I 
mean my sister artist, Miss Ellen Terry, i^he hfis won 


•'if h 

One of the Cakicatuukh of iH.Sj. 
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‘golden opinions from all sorts of people,’ her heart is full of 
gratitude, and by her fireside she will often tell of the kind- 
ness she received from the American people. For myself, 
I have a host of delightful memories. You have shown 
that upon the broad platform of a noble art the two greatest 
sections of the English-speaking race are one nation. You 
have shown that no jealous love of your own most admirable 
actors has prevented you from recognising the earnest pur- 
pose of an English company, and we shall return to our 
homes with the conviction that, new cis our methods may 
have been, you have set the stamp of undisguised approval 
upon them, and your generosity is, I am sure, heartily ap- 
preciated by the English people. Certainly as long as I have 
a theatre the doors of the Lyceum will be open to welcome 
your distinguished countrymen. One is acting there now; 
others will be there by-and-by; and that we may not be 
quite forgotten, we are returning soon ourselves ; and that we 
may not be forgotten by you, we are returning to you soon. 
Dick, said your great Abraham Lincoln to Governor Ogles- 
by, Dick, keep close to the people.’ And that the American 
people may not forget us, we are coming, if all be well, in 
the next autumn. We shall return full of hope and anticipa- 
tion, a.nd to our friends at home we shall say that we are 
returning for a parting embrace — a six months’ embrace — 
Md I am sure that our dear land, which has the first place 
m our hearts, will not begrudge us the affection which we 
bear to America, which out of the depths of your kindness 
you have conjured up. Ladies and gentlemen, I respectfully, 
gratefully, and, if I may say it, lovingly, wish you good-by.”' 

Among the social functions which took place in New 
York prior to the departure of Henry Irving, was a break- 
fast ^ven m his honour at Delmonico’s on 14th April, to 
which allusion has been made already in connection with the 


A ^ for the tour amounted to $405,634 or ^■83 808 las 7d 
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host— Edwin Booth. On the 25th, Irving, by way of re- 
turning some of the hospitality which had been so^ freely 
lavished upon him, gave a breakfast, also at Delmonico’s, to 
some hundred personal friends. The Lyceum company, in 
charge of Mr. Stoker, left New York on 27th April, on the 
City of Chester; Henry Irving, Miss Elllen Terry, and Mr. 
Loveday departed on 30th April, on the Aurania} 

As Mr. Winter had welcomed Henry Irving in verse 
upon his arrival, so now he published a poem— -which he 
first read, at the breakfast at Delmonico’s, on 25th April— of 

FAREWELL. 

Far off beyond the shining sea, 

Where scarlet poppies glisten 
And daisies on the emerald lea 
Lift up their heads and listen, 

Where Thames and Avon glance and glow, 

To-day the waters, straying, 

Will murmur in their tranquil flow 
The words that we are saying. 

Ah, not in parting hours alone 
Are those sweet accents spoken ; 

Farewell, that sobs in sorrow^s moan, 

May smile in welcome's token. 

Farewell, farewell, our hearts will sigh. 

When void and dark his place is, 

But, oh, fare well is England's cry, 

To him her love embraces. 

Farewell, thou child of many a prayer, 

Thou pride of her that bore thee ! 

All crystal be the seas that bear 
And skies that sparkle o'er thee 1 
Thy mother’s heart, thy mother's lip 
Will soon again caress thee — 

We can but watch thy lessening ship 
And softly say, God bless thee ! 

1 Henry Irving and Miss Terry took part in an entertainment given 
during the voyage on behalf of the Liverpool Seamen's Orphan Asylum, by 
which the handsome sum of ^^130 was realised. They recited some 
scenes from “The Cup 
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But let the golden waves leap up, 

While yet our hearts beat near him ! 

No bitter drop be in the cup 
With which our hope would cheer him ! 
Pour the red roses at his feet ! 

Wave laurel boughs above him ! 

And if we part or if we meet 
Be glad and proud to love him 1 

His life has made this iron age 
More grand and fair in story ; 

Illum'ed our Shakespeare’s sacred page 
With new and deathless glory ; 
Refreshed the love of noble fame 
In hearts all sadly faring ; 

And lit anew the dying flame 
Of genius and of daring. 

Long may his radiant summer smile 
Where Albion’s rose is dreaming, 

And over art’s hesperian isle 
His royal banner streaming ; 

And every trumpet- blast that rolls 
From Britain’s lips to hail him, 

Be echoed in our kindred souls, 

Whose truth can never fail him. 

On your white wings, ye angel years, 
Through roseate sunshine springing, 
Waft fortune from all happier spheres, 
With garlands and with singing 1 
Make strong that tender heart and true — 
That thought of heaven to guide him — 
And blessings pour, like diamond dew, 

On her that walks beside him ! 

And when is said the last farewell. 

So solemn and so certain, 

And Fate shall strike the prompter’s bell, 
To drop the final curtain, 

Be his, whom every muse hath blest, 

That best of earthly closes — 

To sink to rest on England’s breast 
And sleep beneath her roses. 


CHAPTER IV. 

May, 1884 — April, 1885. 

The Times on Irving’s success in America — Irving takc.s the chair in 
aid of a theatrical charity — The Lyceum re-opened — An enthusiastic wel- 
come — Irving’s speech — The 243rd representation of “Much Ado’’ at 
the Lyceum— “ Twelfth Night’’ revived — A managerial mistake — Irving’s 
Malvolio — Illness of Miss Ellen Terry — Various revivals — h'arewi;!! siteech 
— Irving arranges a record tour of America — Ixdter from him-— ■•I''irst 
appearance in Canada — Hard travelling — The third visit to New York-™ 
Malvolio and Hamlet well received — Plays Shylock for a bentsfU and secs 
himself caricatured — “The Lyceum Christmas Play” — Farewell to New 
York — Lectures at Harvard — A great compliment — Some notable sjxmches. 

The good work accomplished by Henry Irving in America 
was not lost upon lovers of the drama in London, and the 
newspapers of the period admitted its value. “ Mr. Irving,” 
said the Times, “has vindicated for his vocation a delinitt; 
position among the serious arts. He has betm accc.pttid in 
the United States with distinguished honour in virtue; of his 
championship of the right and duty of the dramatic art to be a 
fine art. The remarkable success he has achieved i.s a grati- 
fying sign of the willingness of public opinion in America to 
co-operate with that of England to rescue the stage from the 
lower level to which it has sometimes sunk ”. Thi.s t(;stim( mial 
to one of the chief results of his aims was a form of recognition 
which was peculiarly gratifying to him. 

Henry Irving made his first public appearance in blngland 
on his return from America, on behalf of his poonjr bre'thritn 
and sisters of the stage. On Thursday evening, 29th May, 
he presided, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, over the thirty-ninth 
anniversary festival of the Royal General Theatrical b'und, 
when he took the chair for the third time in connectioir with 
the Fund. As usual, on such occasions, he was eloquent in his 
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plea, and he took the opportunity to indulge in a little pleasant 
sarcasm. The taste for the drama was more widely diffused, 
he said, playgoers had multiplied, actors had a greater share 
of popularity and better salaries than were known a generation 
ago. It had long ceased to be a maxim, eyen in fastidious 
circles, that going on the stage was the last phase of social 
deterioration. Acting was more generally recognised as a 
fine art than it ever was before, and they no longer troubled 
themselves to answer those who asserted that the stage was 
inconsistent with culture. It had been recently stated that, 
while it was true that gentlemen of education were eager to 
enter the dramatic profession, gentlewomen were not num- 
bered among their recruits. They had been told that the 
prejudice of parents and guardians against the stage as a 
vocation was as strong as ever, and that actresses were not, 
even to a limited extent, drawn from the well-bred and the 
well-educated classes. Speaking from his own knowledge, 
nothing could be more erroneous. There was a perfect 
multitude of gentlewomen eager to enter the profession, and, 
as a rule, debarred by only one disadvantage — inability to 
act. The enthusiasm for the actor’s calling had never reached 
a higher pitch, and he could find no more striking illustration 
of that than the great change in the tone which actors them- 
selves adopted in speaking of their own profession. Whenever 
he read their speeches of many years ago he was struck by 
the depression, by the apparent consciousness that the drama 
appealed to but a small section of the community, and that 
the stage was altogether in a bad way. That was not their 
present tone. Nobody spoke of the theatre with bated Breath. 
They stood erect and confident in the good opinion of their 
feUow-citizens, sure that their art had received its worthiest 
award from the highest intelligence of the time. But, like every 
other profession, they had their poor always with them. Good 
fortune could not brighten the lives of all, and too many of the 
deserving fell out of the ranks. To all who had stumbled or 
fallen in the manful struggle for success, it was their duty and 
their pleasure to hold out a helping hand. Replying to the 
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toast of “The Chairman,” which was proposed by his faithful 
friend, Toole, he said that the recollection of his visit to thi; 
States was dimmed by only one regret. Shortly Ixiforc; 
sailing for England he received a proposal, made in perlect 
good faith, by an eminent firm of circus and menagerit: [)ro- 
prietors to form what they called an unexampled combination, 
by giving Shakespearean performances in their mammoth 
canvas tent on a stage which could be seen at every point by 
20,000 people, who between the acts were to refresh themselves 
with the graceful gambols of the elephants and the stattily 
deportment of the ringtailed monkey. That was a grand 
opportunity which, he was sorry to say, he wantonly sacrificed. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he concluded, “ I were but little 
happy if I could say how much, and I would I could (‘xpres.« 
to you and all my friends what a stimulus your unflagging 
support has been to our courage and our ambition to tlo 
honour to the art I am proud to serve.” Subscriptions were 
announced amounting to ^900, including an annual donation 
of 100 guineas from the Queen, 50 guineas from the chairman, 
and 20 guineas each from Miss Ellen Terry and J. L. I'oolc. 

On Saturday, 31st May, the Lyceum was re-opened ‘ 
with “Much Ado About Nothing”. It is needless to say 
that the reception of Miss Ellen Terry when “in her rich 
russet-red robe and coquettish little ruff,” she descended lightly 
from the steps of Leonato’s palace was only equalled by thf! 
deep murmur of pleasure, the prolonged outburst of chet;ring, 
the great waving of handkerchiefs, which awaited th(‘ Benctdiek 
of the hour when he stepped upon the stage. It was noticed 
that the fatigues of nights in American playhouses anti many 
days and nights on American railways had left some truces 
on his features, but he played the part of the pre.destined 
husband of “ dear Lady Disdain ” with more tlmn his former 

^ During the absence of Henry Irving, his theatre had l)e(:n occupied 
by two of America’s most popular players — Miss Mary Aiiderson aatl 
Lawrence Barrett._ Miss Anderson acted, from ist September, 1883, it) 
Sth Apnl, 1884, in “ Ingomar,” “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and “ Gonuidy 
and Tragedy \ On 12 th April, the American tragedian began his seasnn 
in “ Yonck’s Love,’^ an adaptation from the Spanish, by W. D. liowclls. 

4 ^ 
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spirit and gaiety. At the close of the performance, the mass 
of the spectators retained their seats, evidently in expectation 
of a speech. Nor were they disappointed ; for the actor- 
manager, having led Miss Terry from the stage, whereon both 
artists had just bowed their acknowledgment of the long-con- 
tinued applause, returned and addressed the audience thus : 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, — You will believe me when I tell 
you that it is an inexpressible delight to find ourselves amongst 
you once again. What can I say to you — how on behalf of 
myself and my comrades can I thank you for the greeting 
which you have given us? Without presumption we may 
believe that you are glad to see us back. (Cries of ‘ We are’.) 
It seems a long time — a time not measured by weeks or 
months — since we bade you ‘Good-bye’. Since then we 
have travelled far, and the hopes which I ventured to express 
concerning our reception in America have been realised to 
our hearts’ content. We have made troops of friends, and 
we have returned grateful for the magnificent welcome which 
the great people of America gave us, but not, I hope, forgetful 
of the dear friends we left at home. Pray, ladies and gentle- 
men, do not think the less of what I say, because we shall 
soon be leaving you again ; for, if all be well, we hope by-and- 
by to settle down contentedly in what you will allow me to 
call the bosom of our family. But to-night we are meeting 
and not parting, and I will not dwell upon that theme. No 
doubt you have heard many odd things about us, all sorts of 
reports concerning our projects for the future, and among 
others, the building of a palatial structure on the Thames 
Embankment. Ladies and gentlemen, I have no such am- 
bition ; I shall endeavour to remain here as long as my re- 
spected landlord will permit me; and I shall do all in my 
power to tempt you to come within these walls. It will be 
my hope and my ambition to present to you in the future a 
succession pf plays sometimes described as ancient and modern, 
and I am sure you will b^ interested to hear that in America, 
as in England, the ancient plays have had the best of it, for 
Shakespeare invariably brought us the largest measure of 
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success. In fact, the prejudice up to the present has, I believe, 
been in favour of Shakespeare, and therefore you will not 
wonder when I tell you that it is rny intention, during- our 
present brief season, to present to you the ancient comedy of 
‘Twelfth Night’. I need not make a secret of who the 
Viola will be, and you must have been rejoiced to see to-night 
that after captivating all who beheld her across tht; Atlantic, we. 
have brought back to you my lady Beatrice — in the; best of 
health and spirits. We have sometimes been reproached for 
the long run of plays, that consummation so devoutly wished 
by the managers of theatres in general. 'Phis may havt*. been 
the misfortune of the management of this theatre, l)ut certainly 
it has not been its fault, but ‘ Twelfth Night’ must bt; an (ex- 
ception, for its run will of necessity be short. But short 
as it must be, I wished to prove to you that to retain your 
favour we do not depend wholly upon what we have done— 
but that the present and the future are ever brightly in our 
thoughts. May I express my delight at the splendid reception 
you have given to our American friends, Miss Mary Anderson 
and Mr. Lawrence Barrett — {renewed cheering). As tlaar 
successes have been won in this theatre, you will pardon my 
saying that I feel a personal pride that you have so graciously 
done the honours of my house. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I will again say how glad we are to be amongst you 
once more, and I hope that our own return will afford h(^art- 
stirring proof that our absence hiis not diminished your regard 
for us, or lessened the sense of obligation and duty which w(; 
owe to you.” When the general audience had departfxl, the, 
stage was crowded with many of the late occu|>ants of stalls 
and dress-circle, including men of eminence in all walks of life, 
who were eager to congratulate the actor upon the complete 
success of his visit to America. 

“Much Ado About Nothing” was playe,d until 5lh July, 
on which date the two hundred and forty-third re|)reseTilation 
of the comedy at the Lyceum took place. As «;veius turned 
out, it would have been better, for several r(;;usons, h.ad Irving- 
relied upon the re-production of some of the other pltiys in 
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his extensive repertory than to revive, at the end of the season 
another Shakespearean piece. Fie had, however, announced 
his intention in regard to “Twelfth Night”; acccordingly, on 
Tuesday, 8th July, that comedy was revived. The perform- 
ance did not appeal either to the first-night audience, or, in- 
deed, to the public in general. Despite the presence in' the 
cast of many admirable actors, the representation did not 
succeed in London, and when the curtain fell on the first 
performance, a most unusual scene was witnessed — one, in- 
deed, which has no equal in the career of Henry Irving. 
The event has been magnified and distorted, but the truth of 
the matter is that a small group of discontented occupants of 
the pit, annoyed, no doubt, by the injudicious applause from 
the stalls, gave unmistakable evidence of their displeasure. 
After the curtain had fallen on the hist act, there were the 
usual calls for a speech. As soon, however, as the actor- 
manager began to comply with the demand, he was interrupted 
by some of the audience in the pit and the gallery. Nettled, 
perhaps, by this unseemly demonstration, he committed 
what was, no doubt, an error of judgment. Had he smiled, 
and retired with that grace of which he was such a master, all 
would have been well. But — ^and his courage is worthy of 
admiration ^he faced the malcontents and calmly pointed out 
some potent facts. He had been away from England for 
some time, and was not accustomed to the altered attitude of 
first-night audiences, and he felt that there was “a strange 
element, the existence of which he did not understand, in the 
house.. ^ He said that he was perplexed and puzzled at the 
possibility of any opposition in the face of what had been done 
and what had been seen. These remarks provoked some 
cries of discontent which were instantly smothered in a storm 
of applause, whereupon he uttered some words which have 
becoine familiar in theatrical annals : “ I cannot understand,” 
he said “how a company of earnest comedians and admirable 
actors, aving the three cardinal virtues of actors, being sober, 
cean, and perfect, and having exercised their abilities on one 
ot the most difficult of Shakespeare’s plays, can have given 
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you cause for dissatisfaction”. He alluded to the f.u'.t that he; 
had produced six plays by Shakespeare, and he hoped that the. 
sixteenth would “go and be acted nearly as well as tins . 
The speech was well received and it restored the good liumour 
of the evening. Still it was a mistake, for it gave the. cavillers 
an opportunity for abuse and it indicated to the public «it laigt. 

that all had not gone well. , 

Irving’s Malvolio was a disappointment, even to his most 


TWELFTH NIGHT: OK, WHAT YOU WILL 

Revived at the Lyceum, 8th July, 1S84- 


Malvolio - 
The Duke Orsino 
Sir Toby Belch - 
Sir Andrew Agukchrkk 
Fabian - - - - 

Clown - 

Sebastian - - - 

Antonio 

A Sea Captain - 
Valentine - 
Curio - - - - 

A Friar 
ist Officer - 
2nd Officer - 
Olivia - - - - 

Maria - - - - 

Viola 


Mr. Henry Irvino. 
Mr. Tkrriss. 

Mr. David Fisher. 
Mr. Francis Wyatt. 
Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. S. Calhaem. 

Mr. Fred Terry. 

Mr. H. Howe. 

Mr. Tyars. 

Mr. Haviland. 

Mr. Mellihh. 

Mr. Harbuhy. 

Ml Archer. 

Mr. Harwood. 

Miis Rohe Li-xlkkcq. 
Miii I.. Fayne, 

Miis Ellen Terry. 


Scene. A City in Illyria and the Sea-coast near it. Act L, 
Scene I. The Sea-coast ; Scene a. The Courtyard ofOliyiaH 
House; Scenes. Orsino’s Palace. Act IL, Scene l ler- 
race of Olivia’s House ; Scene 2. Road near the same ; 
Scene 3. Olivia’s House-— the Flail. Act HL, Scene it 
Orsino’s Palace; Scene a. Another part of the Seaxoant; 
Scene 3. Olivia’s Garden. Act IV., Scene t. The Market 
Place; Scene 2. Courtyard of Olivia’s Flouse. Scene 3. 
Olivia’s Garden ; Scene 4* The Orchard Lnd ; Scenic s* 
Olivia’s House—the Dark Room. Act V., Scene x. OUvia » 
House— the Cloisters ; Scene 2. Before Olivia’s House. 


ardent admirers — his own character was too strong lor tho 
part. He could not subdue his own nature sufficiently. It is 
impossible to agree with the verdict of Joseph Knight that 
“Mr. Irving may probably claim to be the best Malvolio the. 
stage has seen”. The actor created overmuch sympathy for 
the ill-used steward. He moved his audienct; to tc:ar.s rather 
than laughter, and thus turned comedy into tragedy. I n tlu; 
later scenes, especially, he was profoundly tragic, and Malvolio’s 
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line, attheend of the play, “ I’ll be revenged on the whole pack 
of you,” was delivered with “the concentrated hate and un- 
governable vehemence of a Shylock Malvolio is a character 
which, to be successful on the stage, can only be acted on 
conventional lines. Irving was entirely unconventional, de- 
cidedly original— and as a result, the performance was not to 
the general liking. The Viola of Miss Ellen Terry was a 
combination of gentle pathos and delicate humour— one of her 
most gracious and winning impersonations. On the other 
hand, the company was a remarkable instance of scjuare pegs 
in round holes. Most of them were out-of-place, and the 
Olivia of the occasion was so indistinct on the first night that, 
at several important parts of the play, she could not be heard.' 
Again, beautiful as was the scenery, it was just a little too 
elaborate for so simple and so poetical a play ; and there was 
justice in the complaint that more attention should have been 
paid to the songs of Shakespeare, an important element of 
“Twelfth Night”. The music was specially composed by 
Arthur Sullivan, but there was not enough of it to please the 
public taste. 

Misfortunes, according to an old adage, never come singly. 
After the first few nights of the revival, illness compelled Miss 
Ellen Terry to retire from the cast, and her sister. Miss 
Marion Terry, took up her part and acted it until the end of 
the revival. This enforced change did not tend to success, 
for, admirable actress as Miss Marion Terry has always been, 
she was not in the position occupied by her sister as a great 
popular attraction. The thirty-ninth and last performance of 
Twelfth Night took place on Friday, 22 nd August. On 
the Saturday and Monday evenings, “The Bells,” wts given, 
“ Louis XL” being represented on the Tuesday and Wed- 
n^day “Richelieu” was acted on the last night, Thursday, 
28th_ August. During the season. Miss Winifred Emery 
re-jomed the company, and played Annette in “The Bells,” 
Mane m “ Louis XL,” and Julie in “ Richelieu ”. Mr. George 
Alexander also returned to the Lyceum as De Mauprat in 
t^yttons play, he having been engaged in place of William 
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had transferred his services 


to Miss Mary 


Terriss, who 

^ After the performance of “Richelieu, on 28th Auj^ust, 
Henry Irving, still attired in the robes of the old tardma . 
made in excellent taste and with evident feeling, a brief sptvdi 
of farewell. Having alluded to his forthcoming tour « 
Canada and the United States, he announced his intention o 
oermanently settling down “at home ” upon his return and o 
pursuing the course which he had hitherto pursued in rt-gard 
to the production of Shakespeare’s plays. “ ( )ur past season, 
he continued, “has been dimmed by but one cloud the pro- 
tracted illness of Miss Itllen d'erry. 'I'hat cloud has now 
happily passed over, for. after great pain and suffering lorne 
with exceeding patience —she is nearly restored to h<‘alth, to 
her many friends, and to the stage which she so adorns. And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, for each and all of us, I have, again 
to thank you, and whatever reports during our absence, may 
reach you— and some wondrous fables are pre.tty sure to assail 
your ears— I hope you will remember that, wherever we may 
be, we carry with us an imperishable memory of the unswerv- 
ing kindness which we have always received at your hands, and 
which we hope it will be our good fortune to enjoy for many 
bright years to come.” Three weeks later that is to say, on 
i8th September-- -Henry Irving, Miss Ellen I erry, and the 
Lyceum company left Liverpool by the Pari.'iiau for their 
second tour of America. 

This second American tour was arranged by I lenry Irving 
himself, and was so planned that the long journeys, which hud 
been such a severe strain during the first visit, wtire avoided. 
He did not mind railway travelling on his owm account 
generally speaking, he rather liked it— but he had to think of 
others, particularly of the lady members of his comiiany. 'I’he 
route, of course, was only a detail, though a highly important 
one. His main object was to make firm hLs hold upon 
American audiences and to derive as much benefit as possible* 
from the favourable impression which had been crejittKl tdretwly. 
His views were fully expressed in a long letter which he wrote 
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to his friend and confidential secretary, L. F. Austin. It was 
written in the train on the journey from Boston to Washington 
on Sunday, 2nd March, 1884; — 

“ The seed we have sown, I mean to reap — our work has 
been a revelation and our success beyond all precedent.” In 
reference to some personal matters, he says : “ Thereby hangs 
a tale, not worth telling now. But the end is—our triumph 
has been complete, and the country captured. Our return 
visit to Boston, which is just over, was, I believe, the biggest 
engagement ever played in their large and beautiful theatre- 
seven performances realised $24,089 — ..^4800. 

“Our return tour will exceed this present one — 1 am 
certain. And I shall be my own manager and have no 
middleman. The only trouble we have had has been in 
travel and we have gone backwards and forwards in the most 
irritating manner — 20 and 30 odd hours often in the cars. 
This will be avoided in the future — for I have made a con- 
secutive and easy tour. 

“The work has been heavy, and what with rehearsals, 
acting, journeys, interviews, and speeches' — I have had little 
spare time. 

“ Our return here will, I should think, silence the carpers. 
Nothing could so prove our success and satisfaction with our 
venture. It has been a brave fight and bravely won. 

“‘Hamlet’ has been as enthusia.stically received as in 
England. The man can act, and the public thinks so. 

“Nothing but snow since we left New York” — (three 
months before the date of this letter) — “the heaviest winter 
they have had for 20 years The letter gives the dates for 
the end of that — ^the first — tour, and concludes : “ Then hey for 
the broad Atlantic and the merry shores of Old England ”. 

In accordance with the plans which he had made at the 
time of writing the above letter, Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry, and the Lyceum company appeared in Quebec, on 
Tuesday, 30th September. Never had Quebec seen so great 
a performance of “ The Merchant of Venice,” and the news- 
papers on the following day were lavish in their eulogy. Two 
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Lies, one in Mo.urcnl o*- 

the La/cmy of Music, was i;iv-n mul.T 

V hlp^ difficulties The bare appearana- oi thelnuU- 

feh vffitors As for the sitage, it wtis so small and uniiited 
f ffifourpose’ that it was impossible to use th<. I .ye<nmt pro • 

L^and makeshift scenes ha<l to 1 k^ hurriedly improvts<Kl 
But thanks to the costumes an.l draperies, all went well, and 
L expectation which had Insm annised by a local jupn 
?Cette unique representation sera un evc-.uunent dont k.s 
dilettanti, nombr<-,u. cher. .mus, r.e 

L performance in Quebec, the journey to 

eight hours~~was made, b'ive performtmees were giv t n theu 

foi evening ones and a matinde, beginning with Louis XI. 

On ThLday. “Much Ado Al>out Nothing" was played 
?Hamlet” was acted on the Friday, ^ 

Venice” on the Saturday afternoon, atui I he B« 11s at mg 
-remarkably heavy work, when it is . Vi,.u 

performances were given with all dm conip eUnuiss oi wh E 
Irving was famous. The skill and labour of changing tht. bil 
SO frequently, and of pickin}^ and ro,}ackmg uo hc^w 
costumes, were enormous. Added to this, the heal was 1 1 - 
tense in Montreal, yet many people stood dosely wedged m 
rows in an almost immovable mass at the performaiu.e, . 
After “The Bells” on the Saturday night, Irving made a 
good-humoured little speech in which he thanked the young 
collegians in the gallery for their melotlious aul m beguiling 
the tedium of the waits, and expressed the hope that at sonic 
time he might be able to offer them engagements, a genial 
compliment which elicited much hearty laughtt r. laii *s t 
the advanced prices, the five performances in Monireul drew 
f 1 1 , 000 , so that the first week of the lour started mo.st uiispie- 

iously* .. . I 

Miss Ellen Terry was still suffering from the effi-cts of her 
illness, and she was spared as much fatigue as possilile. t»<on • 
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sequently, she remained behind at Montreal, when the company 
left on the Saturday night for its journey of four hundred and 
seventy miles to London, Ontario. It was just as well that 
the leading lady of the company did not attempt this journey, 
for it was particularly trying. Its discomforts were humour- 
ously described by a member of the company who, writing 
home at the time, said : “ At one o’clock on Sunday morning 

we were all at the station ready for departure ; but it was half- 
past four ere the baggage was in its place, and the train was 
on its way. Habit reconciles one to many things, and I dare- 
say travelling in a Pullman car for eighteen hours may become 
too commonplace for mention, but I cannot at present say that 
it conforms to my idea of comfort. We broke the journey at 
Toronto for about half an hour, and then we were nearly four 
hours on the road to London, though the distance is only 
seventy-six miles. Certainly, a special train has its advantages 
in this country ; but celerity is not one of them. To-morrow 
morning we start for Hamilton, thirty-four miles away, and, 
by a special grace, it is hoped that we may arrive there within 
two hours. On Wednesday, the 8th inst., a four nights’ en- 
gagement begins at Toronto, to be followed by three nights 
at Buffalo, one night at Syracuse, and then three weeks — three 
blessed weeks— at Boston, which will be a perfect haven of 
rcst. We shall be some eight hours in the train between 
^uffalo and Syracuse, and twelve hours or more between 
Syracuse and Boston, so the commiseration of all who do not 
like protracted travelling by railway is really our due.” 

At London and Hamilton, Irving gave his masterly im- 
personation of Louis XL Miss Terry rejoined the company 
on the Wednesday evening at Toronto where “ The Merchant 
of Venice was the opening piece of the five performances in 
that city. ^^ The same repertoire was given as in Montreal, 
flamlet drawing the largest audience. The two weeks 
thus spmt in Canada were most profitable in every respect, 
and at Buffalo, where Irving appeared on 13th October, he 
had a great house and a great reception. The United States 
were then in the ferment of a general election, but political 
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distractions did not prevent the huge audiences from showing 
appreciation for the English actor. A Buffalo critic as- 
serted that the advent of Henry Irving and Miss Terry had 
sounded the knell of “ gibbery-gosh,” a term which was sup- 
posed to describe the customary dramatic pabulum of his 
native city. In Boston, the election frenzy was at its full 
height, but large audiences and appreciative comments in the 
press were the rule. “ Twelfth Night” was presented, for the 
first time on the tour, on 3rd November, and was received 
most favourably. In London, Irving’s Malvolio was con- 
sidered too tragic, but the majority of the Boston critics were 
of opinion that it combined the requisite degree of seriousness 
with very delicate comedy, although one of them boldly as- 
serted that it was a “deliberate burlesque”. The cast was, 
on the whole, a great improvement upon the London one. 
Miss Winifred Emery, for instance, won much commendation 
for her impersonation of Olivia, while the late Mr. Wenman as 
Sir Toby Belch, Mr. Norman Forbes as Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, and Mr. S. Johnson as the Clown were highly praised. 
The small part of the Duke Orsino was entrusted to Mr. 
George Alexander, who, however, had more chance for dis- 
tinction as Nemours in “ Louis XI.” and as Bassanio. His 
rendering of the latter character was pronounced “highly 
intelligent, refined, and sympathetic,” and his reading of 
Antonio’s letter was noted as “a fine illustration of simple and 
manly emotion ”. 

During Irving’s third visit to New York, he presented, on 
1 8th November, “Twelfth Night,” and on 26th November, 
“ Hamlet,” for the first time in that city. His Malvolio was 
well received and he triumphed with the public in “ Hamlet ” 
although he had to run the gauntlet of comparison with Edwin 
Booth in the character. “ The formalism of Malvolio,” said 
Mr. Winter, “his scrupulous cleanliness, his precise demeanour, 
his constitutionial habit of routine, his inordinate self-com- 
placency — over which, nevertheless, his judgment keeps a 
kind of watch — ^his sensitiveness of self-love, his condition of 
being real in all that he feels and suffers — these attributes 
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Ml lUaiiie, xiWi " 1 wellih Ni^jlu at lh<' Sfai’ 1 h*\tn*‘, 
.>n4 %%< n! Iwlnml th»* in tu lamgratulatr the tm- 

j*er-»*»n.a>»r >4 C irral lumjiilaiiiy tta\ it isharilly iiiveK- 

% 4 iy (<» mor»|, r\{rn4eti III fhr ailiif, nntahly hy i!>e nt»*inlj<*i*s 
»f ilir I.Miu'. anil IVeiwi rUit»% t Inn i*f the* miwt vtti^f.iitnry 
Jralurt”. i4 l»vinj*‘'i viiil at this film* was finiml in th»' tieibra- 
liiin Ilf ihr nnineni kiwyrr anil iirainr, Mr. f-haiint'ey ! l«*jx’w, 
lli.li I Irnry !ri.'ing Iwil «l»'»ni' mure ilwn any h.nglishrnan in 
rrtrrni years turrinml ihr gmul fnrling Imlwrrn |{n}il,nul anti 
Aineriva. Anolhrr rlwrmin}' trihulr fruin an Anwrii'an wits 
ihr j>m»rni*iii«in ihr aclnr l»y Mr. t*. W. i hikis, ihr |irti* 
jwiriiif Ilf ihr i*hil>ittrt{>hiit i4 a winr glass which hail 

iirliingnl III WashingUin. 

I’hfisinus wis-k was jsisnil in I’iusimrg -ihr ShHfirkl »tf 
ihr I 'niiril Stairs, an»l hy nn nnans an insjiiriiing city, sitvr 
in ilir ImiiI man «f husinrss, at th«’ Is’si nf limrs. Bill, thanks 
In ihr kiinlly ihntighi nl I Irnry Irving, his romistny ha4, i»n 
I hrisinwi lAr. a mi«i rninyahir anti mrmnrahlr ryrning. 
I >nr awl all, m ihr m»nlM*r nf srvrniy'fivr, iw killing thr 
l%ivi*s *»l srvn, il nirinls’fs w*hn, allhniigh nnt tit ling, ll.tVi'llril 


wilh ihr «'«im|%iny. %ti ik»wn in ihr nwist suni|>innns rr|Kihi 
nliiih Bitlsliiirg rniikl aflnrtl. Nn fault was tn la* jiniiul with 
thr ihniirf, Inii ilw rftkttifrtl waiirrs, nnusrtl m ihr <lrlit«i';tlr 
n.iinrr .if ilw ICiiglishman whrn rtinsuining his Chfkinjw 
l.ifr, whi*tkr»! away ihr fowl with jirmiaturr h;wtr. ^ Still, 
ihr therr was j'tirnlifiil. and ihrrr wa.s, iiy atklitimt. an 

rn{r,*t 4 nn«rm nf a kind llwi was al^mkitrly nnkjur.^ "‘rh** 
I .y * ram t Itrisiwas Blay *’ wa* jirrfnf mrd for this wv.tskm only. 
Ii w.r. ihr |.irrlinlr i» ihr |»rr»rnution l« Miss ivllrn I rrry nf 
" 4 kttk^ >*iMivriitr Irmti ihctirnlirmcn of thr LyctHiin t.4tin}KMiy . 
"'khr l.y.ruin Chrisinuw l*lay, this m:caHinn mily.*' was 
nnr »4 ilr' «nn! hfilkiim comptwilions ev«r w^ritt«!n hy 1.. I*. 
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Mr. Irvinj^' ctnnltinfd intu a tlintinct aiul ruumii'i} j>crs<niulity, 
of whidi tin* humour is as it slmulil Iw wholly luu-ousuious. 
His sustaiiiod ptrsorvatioii of th«; itlriuity \v,is (••ipcrially 
tmprossivc. and he was im»st ciiaracUTisjir in his dry, disiinctly 
articulaifd, unconsfiuusly {KHnjMms lU-Iivory of thr '!‘ho 

samo a-itic tliil not aj4rtH< with Irving in his fomt-juitm <,f 
Hatnlfl nor in his rmuioring t»f soitu’ pans »»i ihr i iiaractcr. 
But, in tin* rsturs** of a analytical ariiilo, h«< frcoly 

adiniuod many of thn iHsuilms of iho inUTprciation ; “Thfrn 
ar(‘ jxirts of I lamivt to which Mr. Irvings tmnpt'rajmmt and 
mcthoil artM'xat'lly litn'il. No actor was ever truer or finer 
than lu; in denoU’nwnt of the blending of asstiinetl inailness 
with inviduiuary chtrangeineiu the forlorn state of a wild, 
unsettlttd mind, protecting itself by simulated wiklni'ss. No 
actor <tver better expressed the bitterness arid sai'casrn of a 
sweet nature, outragetl, sh*»ck«sl, and turnetl bark uj«»n itself. 
In iltti i»lay scerte, in the ensuing coll«»«iuy with the* two 
sp’iniel ctHiriiers, ;ts in thti first talk with lliem, and in the 
litst gho.Ht scemi!. Mr, Irving's Ilaink’i is at its Iwst ; and its 
be.st is exctredingly beautiful. . . , A maii whi» arts grr^itly 
is, tkmbtless, a great ataor, without ri’ferenre to what it is 
that his acting is sjK'cifically tlesigius! to «*xhibit ; but ihtr 
man who acts a great jxtrt, liktr liatiilet, us to put us into 
{xwses.sit>n «>f it, has awornplishetl more, anti risen to a hightrr 
inielltTiual staut»n than is jiossible even to the most jterfret 
e'xecutant. This is Mr. Irviiig's viemry .mil it is a biilli.mt 
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wards, saw himself caricatured as Shylock upon the stage which 
he had just left. He witnessed this piece of bad taste from 
the box in which he sat chatting with Mr. Grover Clevelan , 
the President-elect of the United States. An our or wo 
later, the other candidate for the suffrages of the American 
people, Mr. Blaine, saw “Twelfth Night” at the Star Theatre, 
and went behind the scenes in order to congratulate the im- 
personator of Malvolio. Great hospitality was, it is hardly neces- 
Ly to record, extended to the actor, notably by the members 
of the Lotos and Press clubs. One of the most satisfactory 
features of Irving’s visit at this time was foi^d in the Mara- 
tion of the eminent lawyer and orator, Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
that Henry Irving had done more than any Englishman in 
recent years to cement the good feeling between England and 
America. Another charming tribute 

the presentation to the actor by Mr. G. W. Childs, the pr 
prietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, of a wine-glass which had 

belonged to Washington. ci. m rjn 

Christmas week was passed in Pittsburg-the Sheffield of 
the United States, and by no means an inspiriting city, save 
to the hard man of business, at the best of times. But, thanks 
to the kindly thought of Henry Irving, his company had, on 
Christmas Eve, a most enjoyable and memorable evening. 
One and all, to the number of seventy-five, including the 
wives of several members who, although not acting, trave e 
with the company, sat down to the most sum^uous repa^ 
which Pittsburg could afford. No fault was to be found with 
the dinner, but the coloured waiters, unused to the delibera 
nature of the Englishman when consuming his Christmas 
fare, whisked away the food with premature haste. _ btill, 
the good cheer was plentiful, and there was, in a ition, an 
entertainment of a kind that was absolutely unique. I he 
Lyceum Christmas Play ” was performed for this occasmn on y. 
It was the prelude to the presentation to Miss Ell^ Terry ot 
“ a little souvenir from the Gentlemen of the Lyceum ompany 
“The Lyceum Christmas Play, for this occasion 
one of the most brilliant compositions ever written by L. t. 
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Austin, who accomjwnifd Iiis t-Iiiff on tliis nmr. !t l«*. 
gan with the introtluetbn of the st.ioe lu.in.nH i , Mr. H. 
J- I-oveday, and brought on, in inm. all ih.* ,}»(■! mal,. 
members of the compiiny, inckaiing the musit al i omko 
Mr. Meredith Ball, and Mr. Bratn Stoker. I'la* author tjf 
the skit also appeared, and a young aetre.ss. i^liss Katie IWry 
spoke the final verse.sand made tlu: prest«iuatioji to Miss iVrry.' 
Yet this was not till. The giver of the fe.tst, untiring in hk 
endeavour to pletise his guests, went to the trouble of' learnitw 
a long poem— entitled “Yes or No.?*" and written !>y Mr. 
Hal Louther, one of his comiKuiy am! r<‘eitetl it on this 
eventful Christmtis Kve. This was one t>f the many kintlly 
and unostentatious <icts with which his lif«* was lilletl ; Iwyttiul 
the gratification derived by the autlior at h«-aring his jskem 
spoken by Irving and the pltstsurt; c»f th.- iiunily juirty there 
were no strangens pre.sent. -^there wtts nothing to !«• gaiwttl. 

hive performances-- -including one on tihrisimas Hay- 
were given in the smoky city and to splendid receipts. In 

icago, on 14th January, Irving played '‘Eugene Aram" 
or tie rst time in Ameriai, and, in the .sitnit! eity, on aoth 
January, he acted " Richelieu " for the llrat time in the United 
btates. By the end of the next month, the tremenalous work 
o the cam^gn had affected his energy somewhat, anil he 
was compelled to remain out of the bill for three evenings in 
oston. He returned to his labours on the last night i»f 
his engagement in that city and played “Louis XI." to .ui 
mormous audience. Then came the farewell visit to New 
Vork It began on 9th March with “Eugene Aram" atul 
ended on 4th April with “Charles the First”. The cdoHiiie 
p^ormancea at the Star Theatre attracted lh.K.»;ut,ls of 

eMv mS ^ ntoney, grettt numb.T.s ..f 

ouls AI., and The Merchant of Venice ” filk-fl fh,« 
theatre to its utmost capacity. On the last Saturday afternm.n,' 
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Irvinjj pluycxt "Louis XI." to one of the most enthusiastic 
au(lienct:s t'.ver galheretl together. After his impersonation 
of “Charkis tlu; hirst," itt the evening, the applause was 
deafening, ami oft -r«‘pe:ited. Irving had already stated that 
it was his intention to remaisi in his own country in the future, 
and his farewell sjK;ech in New York only emphasised this 
deitTinination. I U; wms emphatic in his declaration that his 
duty to his thi^atrt; in London and to the public at home would 
not p(;nnit tiny more profcsisiomil visits to the United States. 
ConstHiue.ntly, th<! jtarting from the New York audience on 
4th April, 1HK5, hail tdl the. sincerity and feeling of a final 
sepiration, although the actor alluded to the closeness of the 
intcrcourst‘, between Engktnd and America, and of the troops 
of Americtm friends who visited I.ondon each season and 
be.fori! whom he. should ne.ver play without the consciousness 
that he was addressing his kinsmen. His speech wJis followed 
by a remarkable ilemonstration of enthusiasm. Henry Irving 
and Miss I'erry were. re<;alled many times, the orchestra 
alternatiid "Hail Columbia" with "Auld Lang Syne,” and, 
after more recalls, the vsist audience dispersed, slowly and 
reluctantly. It wits a most remarkable exhibition of genuine 
feeling, and a tribute to the good will of the ptiople, of which 
Irving was justly proud. "So ends the most astonishing 
professiotuil progress any actor has ever made through this 
country." I'hus wrote one of the foremost journalists of 
Amitrica on the. following morning. The stiitcment was one 
about which there, could be no controversy. During the first 
half of Irving’s visit, the country was absorbed in a political 
contest of the greatest moment ; moreover, a serious depres- 
sion in trade had proved disastrous to many other theatrical 
enterprises during the same period. Yet Irving, supported 
by the most complete dramatic organisation ever seen in 


’“Wc shiill once again lave the pleasure of appeanng before you, 
next March, and then, a« actors, we must take a last and long JrewelL 
On this subject I sluill not dwell-sufficient to the day is the pam th«^f- 
— Henry Irving, in his sjHiech at the close of his third engagement 
York, 6th December, *884. 
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Ann:rira‘ visits! ciiifs. clurj'i’t! hij^h iuui N, ami won 

amcasuro of support. th.« was without prm nifiu. 

A}j;irt from tho intorfst shown in his |K!itunu.uit os. ho re- 
ooivj'ti two vny iti^h fomplimrnis tlurini.; this \i-at jt> N(.w 
York. On Momlay, 30 ih Maroh. ho j^av*-, isj iho .Samiors 
Momorial rhoiiiro t»f ilarvjirtl Univorsiiy, an adtiross otititlod 
“'Fho Art <jf Actiitg". lit; w'iw llm lirst aoior to rtroivo 
iicatlomk; honours itt tin* chirf cnnirr of Amorit ati Ir.irniny. 
A.s in I'aittthur}.jh itt iHKt, In* diost* for his sulijoii iho art 
to whirh hr had drvt>trtl his lift* and to whioli. rvoit then. Iw 
had rrndrrrd such inrsiimahlr srrvire. Xor did la* piioh his 
discourse; in Um> aiKilogrtic a straiti. ll.ul ihno Itrm any 
nrcessity U) iijxdogise* for tin* siagr, thr forrntost nf hajjiiy! 
actors would mil have; horn ittvitni to i larvari! tm-rrly in 
order to sit in stickcloih anti ashrs. \'or diii tin* preifrssors 
of the UnivtTsity take; it amiss whrn In* plainly siatrtj hts 
intention to jjivt; tt» any stintmiH, who mij^hi 1 m* disjMtstfd ai 
some tittn; to hreonn* actors, tin* ailvania)^i*s of a counse 
yathered from a with; rxiK*rii'tn*t*, Tin* studmis lisirnec 


army at noswortn I'leiu, or io»»k imjxismg in a « 
if he ntiver play any hut the 8mall«?st iKirts ; if itt tin 


* " Never unul Hcniy Irv^ arose did Hmith inert wufi .» m.iS 
had roliwMtd Forrmt. He had nwhiiw to far frotm I'itlMi t»av( 


nwml. He was ansaiW, indbKi, bm he wrn never »h,tike»t, Nmi til! 
Henry Irving eanu: to America dM Bomb ever haw n-Mtn to hih*> i .jaitil 
that his star Iwd piKsed its metuten and wa* hcgtimme to dr'io »«l,* ' ■ 
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in any liranch of knowledge, he has tio more reason to com- 
plain than the hi^hly-etiucated man who longs to write poetry, 
and posst'sses twery ([ualifieation save th(! ])oetic faculty.” He 
addrt^ssed some udier wliolesoine warnings to young actors; 
indticd, anything less likt^ an over-coloure-d incturc of the 
dramatic calling, or a rhtitorical appeal calculated to stimulate 
the vaulting ainbiiitm that o'erleaps itself, could not be 
imagined. At the saute time, lht;re wjis a distinct assertion 
of tht; claim of the art of acting to demand “the honourable 
exerci.se of .some of ih<' bt'st faculties of the human mind”. 
What lltmry Irving has himself donti, and what has been 
achittveil by other notabk^ actors to sustain this theory was 


SKCONt) AMERICAN TOUR. 

lB84'-«*34lh April, 18S5* 


3ath Hept. ttf |ih 
hth iti nth Oa, 
i^th to 1 8th Ckt. 
aoth OcL tu Ml Nov, 
loth Nov, to hth 
Hth to mttli Ike, 
aand to ^718 Hit'. 
agth Ike. to Jaiu 
5th to 3i«t Jan, 
zni to 7th Fob. 

9th to fdth Fob. 
i6th to aHih Fob, 
md to 7th March 
9th March to 4th April 


Qiithoc, Montreal Five nightn 

Loiitlon, l'ifimtlton» Toronto One weok 
Ihifalo, Hyracuie One wtsek 

lioMtoir Three weeks 

Now Vork lAmr weeks 

Philadelphia Two weeks 

Pittsintrg One week 

Cleveland, Detroit One week 

Chicago Four weeks 

Waihington One week 

Philadelphia One week 

lloMton Two weeks 

Ikooklvn One week 

New York Four weeks 


perhaps even mure convincing to his audiences, than his elo- 
(lueiiee. As they listemed to this (tamest man who .stood at 
a reHding-dc.sk on the sbige of a model theatre, “the only 
actor in our play,” picturescpie and graceful, even without the 
glamour of tlniatrical lights and costumcis and setmery, they 
recalled tht; many vivid impressions they had rece.ivcd fronr 
Hamlet, .Shylock, and Louis; they were revi.sit(;d in memory 
by the grace and sweetness of Ophelia. Portia, Viola, and 
Beatrice; and th<;y s.'iw again the varied pictures of Venice 
and IVle.ssina and Illyria, all the colour and movemtint which 
had mad<; some of tiui most perfect illusions of their lives. 

Wh(;n the. idtat of giving a public banquet to the actor 
befort; his departure from America was mooted, there was no 

S * 
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difficulty in ubtaiuinj^ Uw suppirt c>f «>rniucnt int-n. Over a a) 

hundred names w.-re attueht^d U> the inviiation. ineluiUaj- those. 
of S<maior hivarts. Senator Bayartl. I lenry Ward Beedu-r, 

G W Curtis. ( diver Wendell Holmes. W, l>. Ihnv.-lls, T. 

B Aldridi Goldwin Smith, lulwin Booth. Hovn-nce Barrett. 

I<;hn McCullough. Mark dwain. IBmie,. llowm-d h'urtmss. 

(ihauitcey Ih'jxsw, J. N. Osgoini. and t . Huilley WariuT. 

'rh(‘. form of the inviuuiott to thv Uuiquei was vt‘ry note- 
worthy r— 

**Ni:w Villi ti, t4iA iHH5. 

“ Hknhv luVlNti, h'sq., 

“StR, "We, tlu* undersl^tted. representing a large 
number of your frieitds, dt^slre lit testily the esteem iit which 
you are held by tht; Anterican {M-uple. f.»r yi*ur higdt p<Tsonal 
qualities, the admiration you have exeiletl ariistii;.illy as an 
actor, and tht? resjH'Cl which >s>u have won as an i*arnest 
reformer of the stage, by tendering you a publie lumpmt at 
Delmonico's, on Monday, bih April. il that tlau* wtll suit 

your convettience. . 

"Our citizens will be glad in this way to J'xpiess their 
appreciation of the intellectual pleasitre ami instruction which 
they have derived, not only from your }»erso.»al pt.-rlormances 
as the greatest of Itnglish Jictors, but from your tulmtrahle 
system of mamigement. which hits resulted in the tnosi satis- 
factory dramatic representations, in every detail, tltat have htnrn 
witnessed in this country. 

“While awaiting your reply to this invitation, m- hojn* 
that your resolution to make your prestini engagement here a 
final farewell may be reconsidered, and that, from year to 
year, a jwrtion of your theatrical seawn may he res»n ved for 
this country, where your welcome will silways l»e hearty atul 
sificcrCt 

“ We remain, air, yours sincerely," et« , 

Such a testimtmy, backed by such a conwtjsus ol opinion, 
is one of the highest tributis ever fsiid to an actor, ft was 
no formal aitd cotivenlioital feeling, no forettd «*iiqueite, fashion 
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, which imhiced such a body of men to lend all 

Jhc wcu'hi of their charac-Uu- to make this judgment historic. 
Tlic foliowiug is iht! tt^xt of Irvings acceptance of this in- 
vitation ; ' 

“CiKNTt.KMKN, 

“'rite great honour which you propose to confer 
uiK)n mt; I acct‘pi with prkUt and pleasure. 

» Such a ilisiineliott. t.ffered by so remarkable a body of 
American <-iti/.ens. far <-xceeds my deserts. I'his proof of 
p-ood-wil! must always be most precious, and my only regret 
is that I canitot. at some linte, return to your stage. 

** Of thr wt*lconi<* you so |.jniciously proniiso I led assured, 
but I tint contiK<lk;d to forttgo it by my paramount duties at 

an Englishman. I thank you for your brotherhood ; 
and. tts an actor. I thank you on behalf of my profession. 

“I beg to remain, gentlemen. 

'* Your very faithful Servant, 

Henry Irving.” 


I'hc bamiuct admirably illustrated the spontaneous spirit 

of the, wholo movomont. Ex-President Arthur was to have 
presMtxl, hut ho wa, kept away by illness, and h.s pl^e 
norfiftly lillotl by Soimlor Iwarta, ai;ontleman who in features 
was more im luitkiuo Roman than an American, ^d when 
the most of the evoninK said, " I am no orator as Brutus is 
the allusion was exceptionally happy. Mr. Evarts had a re- 
puiation fur makiiw very able, but very ^ 
sistiilg of interminable sentences, yet his sj^ech at *is dmi^r 

was a model of brevity and epigram. “ “”3 

amongst us,” he said of Irving, “he came as a friend to friends 

and te been here ever ^ 

while he has been herein this little world “ 

the world has leeii a stage, and every ni^ and , 

playgier to see him play." But nothing in ^eiiM 
sixiocli made a greater impression thM his desenp 
comniimity of soiitimeiit between England and America. 



It IS in tnis m uitnipiits^ 

of kious, ffdinj^s, ,ii!«i .Ul«‘i lions itolliiiij^ is inuviiuiul 

any mori*, ntHlnnj*; ronli’.i! ; Init all ICnylish jK-(i}»k< »‘v«‘rywluTc 
surround the work! with ihoir sjH'n h, thrir l.tus. tiu-jr liirr.itun*, 
and their adinirutinn, and wJutovit a man speaks Muj^lish to 
English hearers, he is, ami s|M'aks. ai home.” ! Irnt y Irvinj>' 
touched upon the same id«*a with the playiul remark that, in 
spite of the eonstanl «*,Kehanj4e of snwll shot ist the shap' of 
jest .and epijfr.am between linj,'lan»l and Anuaua, uhem-ver 
an .alien attaeked I'inglish insiilutions, Amerieans wer< "pretty 
prompt to wijK- the fUsir with Itins ‘ one oi the most ex- 
prttssivc of the idioms which ata* racy ol Ameiie.m soil. ihw. 
of the {xiints in Irving’s hj«reh w.ts his humorous tuntr.w be- 
tween the complimtatt ixiid to him and ih»' '* leMimonia!" 
which, according to the tdil statute law oj I'iuglmfl, an actor 
was liable to receive in the sh.t|«* *t! a publk whipping. " rhai 
was what might beculletl the laaiefii }«'rfonn.m«e ot the period." 
To the sentiment of gratitude for all the kindnejis whkh he 
had received fnim America, Irving gave t-mphaiie utitaanot. 
“t express Ellen ’I’erry’s feelings as well as my own when 
I tell you that we shall sjiil from your shores to morrow 
morning with hejtrts full u( grutcfui ahetikm for ihtJ Amerkaii 


heaped ujxm us will be a precious heritage ti» iht»se wluuut 
nearest and dearest to us, I have no lieiter wish thati iha 


was graieiui mr uk 


tics which gave him a jicrto command of his amlienK*. 
His tribute was brief and admimbte; •‘One real man in 
a generation Is worth forty thousand orations ak»u( manluns!. 
One thoroughly gwid iiicture is worth all ilmuiibye ni annual 
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a(Wrt;HSfs ahtmt art. One thoroughly good representation of 
till* miinir art hy a rtuil company sets the argument for 
histrionic urt furiitcr along than all the talk in the world.” 
The function <»f the actor, he said, was to make the sculptured 
msirhit^ of drantatii- literature live and move. T owards Henry 
Irving, he had tht^ fettlitig which came to him in autumn 
whei\ the h'n-ds were gone. ;u\d he did not know whether he 
shouia ever hear their song again. This touching sentiment 
doseil a speec:h which was t>nc of the most impressive tributes 
to dratnalic urt ever spokeit or written. It gave that kind of 
sitisfactbn which Mr. William Winter expressed in the 
ptwtical address to Henry Irving, which was a striking incident 
of the evening ; - 


li ni»i ihv uirritl duimoiul wave that made young life sublime, 

If Hill I hi* ifHtiiu roHU tliat in every track 01 time, 

11 net exultant passion's jtty when all the worW was fair, 

At least t»ne Ihinh of heiiveti, one breath of art s immort 

The evening of 6th April, 1885, was always memorable to 
the recipient of so much honour. No expression of en- 
thustasiitt athniralion and friendly regard for a public man 
could have l»e.en im>re perfectly dc.signed. There was noth- 
ing WMtured. nothing tedious: when the last word was spoken 
and dwt charm was dissolved, the visitor wondered at the lapse 
of time Aiul this was true of the whole of Irvings second 
tour in Atwtrita- so much had been done in so short a space 
so many had btten visited, such dismnces traversed, sue 

a niuUilutle of minds Idled with delightful 

A few htiurs after this extraordinary testimony to his pos 
tion Henry Irving and Miss Terry, accompanied by Mu 

M;r;!oveday^uid by Mr. Ausdn.sailed from^New^^^^^^ 
by the At-isma. 'Ihe company, m . 

Mt two days later-~9th Apnl-by the Ctiy of Chtcago. 
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“ Hamlet" rttvivtal— Irving iiitriKhiees lh« !«Kiking u( i»il amt gallery — 
'rin; idea itt advaiua* nf the times- 41 is idwtHhinetl- taint nl ih»‘ exjieriment 
—Irving's views on the suhjeet — Irving's ai ting never tieterinrates His 
Hamlet atul Shylnek iiraisi-d— “Cllivia " reviveil— 1 >r, I'tsinrime a great 
success — Improvements in the thealrr?~ Ttu; jirmim tiun «il •• Faust " — 
Royalty pre*.sent — Some aceulenls- A great triumph — " haunt " In giiis its 
triumphal cariajr. 

The return tt) lht‘ Lyceum wan mutle |Ktriu*ulariy interesting 
on account of Irving's Jillempt to instititte a retornt which has 
since been atloptttl in LoiKltm the Inrokiitg ui th»* seats iti 
the pit and gallery. Bui this thtiugluful and well inu'niiuued 
effort on hehtilf of a largit st^clion of pliiygisn-s w.is jiromptly 
rejecutd. Kvttn the prttss ditl n«»t vUtw the. schemt! with 
favour. A sj^ecuil btHiking-office in the, istssjige ktatiing from 
the Strand to the pit wtis ojhuj from eight in the mtrrning until 
six in the evening. Sejits were re.st!rvtxl, taut week in ail- 
vance., ** by {Ktrsttnalapplicjtiion only It wjts n«a ttnetruraging 


mtuie m Uj its fsiilure. The prophets of ttvil, wht> were evttr ai- 
tendsint on Irving's success, ever watching for the slightest 
loophole for the exprtaaiiott of their ilt«:«ntent, were right in 
this particular insUince. “We feiur the sa-atHed isipuiar inin »va- 
tion of Mr. Irving at the Lyceum," crtstkedl one of them, “the 
privilege of booking seats in advance to the pit ;mtl gallery, 
will not find much favour with the crowd, I'ht; question will, 
no doubt, be asked by the great actor on Saiurtlay night, and 
we prophecy a storm of negatives." In t>rdtir to trarry t>ul 
his new idai, Henry Irving did not S]^e any t:xj«*nsi*. 'I he 
pit and gEdlery were reststwxl throughout in a most lusurinus 
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|asW*»»' ihtTfhy curtailing the paying space, and adding 
ntiU'iiilly lu tin* cost nf lahnur and attendance. The plan was 
n\c.t H‘ nnheomting spirit by the adherents of the pit. But 
it I'unml that the crush which had previously taken place 
on the afittrnoun of a first night was transferred to the early 
hours of ihv nwrning, and it was argued that a crush at five 
oVkH'k in ihf after ntwn was preferable to one at the same 
hour ill the morning. 'I'here was much speculation on the 
first night as to the result of the, “ new pit ”. The occupants of 
the ri'serveii pit anil gallery took their comfortable places in 
liiw% and, during the performance of “ Hamlet” with 
which, on and May, the Lyceum re-opened "—there was not the 
slightest sign of lUscontent. T'he actor-manager was greeted 
witli a loud and long-continued roar of welcome, and at the 
end with demands for a speech. The rest of the story may 
be told in dm words of the Daily 'lelegraph: Mr. rvmg 
nruceedeti lt> sin-akonly with momentary interruptions of good- 
humoured encouragement. No one could believe that there 
were tw<» opinions on the pit question. In his well-known 
cheery fashion. Mr. Irving expressed his gratification of bemg 
h,„m: ; 1« <ma, mere repeated the “T'd 

ici Ainctrica anti American audiences for w ^ i 

done in the way of welcome to himself and his company ; he 
S jrwhat mL peeple knew, that ' Olivia’ 
fuvivnl ; and then very delicately he approached Tf stion 

«( the new pit. At once out burst a 

ix-nt up and restrained under extreme tension but ^ 

it esune. 'fhere was evidently anything u ^artisans 

opinion on Mr. Irvings reform the 

d’ the • new pit ’ cheered the smiling manager to the ech , 

‘buring the almincc in 

ligdu4H:uf»iud~fn«u ‘•’hNove^e^, a_s* splendour, 

Mary A»tli.-r«on, who the Romeo and Mrs. Stolmg the 

on llttJ tomior date, Mr. Itmsb as Pauline in “The Lady 

Nww. t)n ‘jdi April, Miss Anderson appt . <■ pygmahon and 

L da Ctod. nigh, ot 

VmkLr and “ Comedy and Tragedy, were piay 
Andi.-rson's season. 
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doughty .sun[H)ri<‘rs of the ‘old pit ‘ jflli'd tlu*ir lutnjKiaunw 
down. No one oould «iy whrthrr tilt* '.tyrs ‘ or the ‘nocs’ 
had it. Mr. Irving did not risk the f.s{K.*rinu<nt til' falling fur 
a show of liamis. 'Ilirfo hoarty chfors w«to given ftir tho 
new pit : thnto chctTs as hearty were given hir the ttld. Mr. 
Irving, as calm its a judge, merely snnled, am! proti-sietl again 
and agaiit, in excellent iem{>er, that what iiatl been tione was 
done with the laudable motive of iissisiing the pu!i!iegootl,and 
that it should bi; all utuione dirertly the pulilii voict! vtued for 
the Jibolition of booking. 'Hiis fair offer, lunvever, tlitl nttt allay 
thesttjrm. Stmu: .sjwkesmen, ftjrtme cause or .nuiiher, sttaive to 
siddrcBK the manager, but they were shouteti thnvn or cheeretl 
into silence. At tet Mr. Irving lieiliought liim t»t a .Shake- 
spearean sentence to esiuse jK-ace. A h.tppier th«»uglii has 
seldom occurred to a managtir in a tlilemma. it was <’.xactly 
the right quotation to make, and it rethnmtis u> .Mr, Irving’s 
credit and tiici th:tt it wiis made. *So, gentlemen,' said 
Hamlet transformed into manager, 'with all my love Id«»com- 
mendmettiyou ; atid what sojaurr a man ;ls 1 lamlet is maty do, 
to express his love ami fritinding to you, CiihI willing, slmll not 
lack!’ 'I'o such a graceful and courte«ius uiitjnince as ihsit 
there could be but one reply^ — the hcjirliesi rouial ol cluiers 



eviuent winner m tne encounter, anti tm; great pit question 
was left to be decided by time. If the btaiked pit works well 
it will surely be retained ; if it is unpopuUr it will a.s Hur«*ly la- 
abolished. Meanwhili! the. discussion was cretlitalile alike ttt 
manager and public." liut the “nmis," Itad it, and very 
quickly too. In little more tlmn a wet?k -on lath Mav “the 
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syslfin. Ly the. way, that hiis since superseded the old 
lUyHO fur admission ~ -and Irving, interviewed on the 

fiulVitvt. stitftl that his experience in endeavouring to reserve 
\hv\ni and gallery hatl cost him ;^' 3000 . “ ‘ From more than 

une peinl i>f vUwv,‘ he said. ‘I wjus not sorry that it failed. 

1 lad ii hren snccessful it would have made a small revolution 
i,nhe theatrical world, as even during the six weeks that the 
pit st'«us wert^ lHM>kalile we found that the dress circle and 
stalls {wople hail ht'gim to avail themselves of the privilege 
ofu lHH»kei! seal at a cheap rate. 1 believe that ladies drove 
up in their hritughams to the pit doors. Under the present 
sysuntt. they would go to the higher-priced seats. Then, 
from an artistie point of vii:w, the booked pit did not applaud, 
ami the applause, of the pit is most inspiring, for, as I have 
Sjtid iK-lore. the pit is the backbone of the theatre. Well, so 
much for my atteuipu-.d reform. You urge upon me what 
you are pleasral to call the orgies at my pit door, and the 
olBtriH-tion which tlu; waiting crowd causes to the street 
iraflk, .u»l y.'u ask mi-, whether I should be willing to ado]p 
the- 'wir system. Certninly, but you cannot form a tail 
wilhnut stmee. 1 have naturally thought much about these 

things, blit even if the Lord Chamberlain were mmau^rate 

eiimiiiilwiry iiueues, how could we do i . J, 

n Jit Sinnetinies wind clown to the 

the i.iliee could enforce it. The queue is 

U« (or the maintger, as he can get more P<=°P''=. P ,, 

■Htn i, the system works in Parts, ’"Yj* 'fact the 

"T- ruSThcTr:" reXthV^owL^ 

r;:.:= 

—hr suffice whmh ll 

tlo«*r dons not open on to the street, y ^ 

1 1 * the pit in tlicir own. ns^n • . 

liubln:. 1 hey have tte p , is a remarkable thing 

many curiositu-s, he continu . ^ morning 

that although we have to “rn money away at , 


1 “ 


'Xman«is» the likings are less than in the evening. 
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W(»iiu*n, whn avail thnnsi'lvfs l;trj»«'ly *>t c!i«' mautu-f N. laki- up 
msirt- room thaa lii*’ man. wh«> cha ihir! |w»ititt!i oi tin* 
availing; atnliamv. yaars wa hava !ia«i a im-ahatii 

cal tiakat 't‘ha man in aharga raaaiva*. thr itntuay, 

atul tha ituahiiia haittls avar lha lickal. Wa ara tlnis altla lo 
kaap a ahark uinm lha racaipls, 'FIk* uvar {akt!i).;s ara, * 4 ‘ 
cmarsa, inada itj) of lha tnld sixjX'naas whiah panpla pay in tlta. 
scrainhla. ( hi iirsi nights lha saana is, 1 ihink I may .uhnk 
it, a rainarkalila <»na. rillilas hava mnia as aai ly as <>iy.hl in 
tha niurning, bringing aampsUMils atui lnn< h»‘'*ij Istskais wiili 
llu*m, atul wailing until lha tiiiiirs up'ii. I husa ,i>y anihnsi 
asls. i aannui halp thinking lhal J*»hn Hull likas a scrim 
inaga. I'hara is ilia sjuna crush i( a s»i»puln' m.m i*. aiinuuncail 
to praach. Hui louk ai any English arnwtl. whathrr ii is a 
ftrsi night or Lord Mayor’s Ihiy, Why. avail tha woman 
would ba ilisuppoiiuad it, wlian lliay g«tt lintna, they couklnl 
say "Oh dear! look at my lionnai strings or, '* Blass inr. it 

1 wasn'l hall killed ai dial Lycaum pii ' l ima, howavar. 

t:hang<*s many things. Tha jsilin’ ol to ilay rnlorat- tha ijuaua 
sysiam, tha scramhla lur pit and gallary is a thing ol tha past, 
saatH for those parts of tha housa can !«• ri’sarvad in advanca 
al mcira than ona biiulon ihaatra, aiul bonnai strings ara out 
of dalts 'Fha c hang*’, in ragarrl to ilia th»*aira. at any rata, is 
undoubtadly for tha Imttar. 

It wtis gaiiandly obsarvad by thosa who wara piasani at 
tha I.yaaum on Saturday, and May. that living tiad im 
provttd his imimrsonation of llamlai vary cotaadarably 
anti that his jKtrformanctt laul a mtrra cariain lonrh ihaii 
hithario. 'rhachanga in hi» styla was dascrila’d in tha /i,o/r 
’i'i'kjirnpk by Clamcm Scott wht». as a critic of at ling, had law 
ailiiuls in his day, aH|a?ciaIly at this ixthhI of his » araar. This 
is what ha wiid <if tha llamlai <*l 11485; "Amarit.i sands 
us luuT a haitar aamr than the tiiia who lali oiu shmas. 
I'ha voiaa has gainad in indlowna^ and sirangih, and is now 
jK-rfactly uiular command; tha movamems of tin- ,t» tor ara 
k:HS narvouH and rastrwnad; tha atliiuilCT ara unilMimly 
graceful aiul appropriata, and the old {srtailiaritia', ul mauiiar 


;; ;„;„ p,.,h,,,r, ... .i.,- ....... i...; '".ly "»■ •'I’l’.;"-" . 

'“‘■ “ 5 li-inishrs th.a wrff *mK‘ uuiw ; jjouui- 

kr|>t haipinK ' .ihiriHliHt ihmitHflvrs on 

n u IjU siuuH ul .1 mmkra Htyh* 
cdlk-al ; , ih« lirM Immi nut 

,i... .......'H ...........I 1. 

'r“' T'' .t'“pL.yrr‘ia •ll...!.l...' ..." 

l\w .»Hhi t i ^ Hamlri lunwlt. U has wrl! 

cmw »m musH k‘ hrmtis » nulrw 5 .t m 

n«umiiinn «iih this nn M ^ „t,^,rvatinn 

r...a , I without aiHcn m^ unlarKoa. rouiuioa off. mul 

;MhI HlUily. t‘'»‘K '• n imlrl H»* h.is .uia«*a 

Wii ttm riih »»“'! ! . aim mui shadowy «s nnw 

undmt.mamu. I ^ .t iivrlv inU-n-stiuK is n“w tiomin 

distim t : ti».*t whn h was . * , J I j.j,.4rly itum 

*,., I... .»• ;2.~' y;r~ ." r .~.i '.. 

f;uior m ih. 't*'*! j Hjs wholf hh- and with 

iiinri^ ilwti PH nf Dmin.irk, 

hurii'd with thr t«,Lrtunity »»« sttowini; it ; h» 

liormio. and nnvor h^* • H Hainioi’s ny»*i 

ItmiH - % Hr liiviH hk tliPtlir 

,h.. ' ;7;7 "' !’X“to toe hi;. . »h. ..■■«• .«• 
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imjK'tuinis, uiii^ry, noisy and Htaj,n*y, du-y an* soMoni priui rly 
and chiv.ilotus to a woman iht-y havf Itn-tnl. 

'* This i*. now Mr. Irvitig s linnsi aciiny sn-ta-. < in 

I lainlci's oyrs. act'ordinj* to Mr. Irving, is thi- List ‘.|Kir to which 
his wretched and late hnnual life i*liny»s. She miy;hi save him, 
hat < >i>helia i^one, he ttuisl battle with thi' waves o! th'stit!) as 
best he can. He approaches her with inliniie tenderness, his 
hatui hanlly tlarin|»’ to touch hers, luit every nuiHcle in his l»ody 
vihratinj* with emotion. ! le Itrves, but he ilires nut, I ie has 
to {Sire, l>ut hi: will not show' what that 5>.irtin^ nteans. 1 le is 
upset, depressed, suspicious, freil'ul, wilful, biti he i annul storm 
ajiainsi this ' lily m.iid ‘ who stands tremblittu befure him. ! le 
bids her ^o to a nunnery, ttoi like a jjetulatu boy, but as a 
reflective philosopher and a prince. ‘ We are arrattt knaves 
all: believe none of us.' And even wheti Hamlet sees the 
htdf-concealed Folonius, the diseovery does not aj 4 } 4 ravaie 
his temper, but udtls bitterly to his sorrow, The words. 
*Whe.re's your father P' are s{M)kt*n with the tears wellinj^ up 
to the eyes. There is no j^rief greater to tnatt than deeeit in 
the woman he has loved; no mental attguish is so etojuisitely 
keen. I'Vom this the broken dowtt awl dejecietl Hamlet 
rushes into sareasm, biueniess, into tears awl repnswhes, but 
never into liullying. He dares wrt tear (ipheli.i frotn his 
heart, but he must. This is the supreme sjunjiie. His last 
attitude is to fall at her feet, aiul kiss her hand. This is 
prophetic enough of the after utter.utces. * i loved f ' 

forty thousiind brothers Could not with all their quattlity of 
love make up my sum But henceforward he must be alone, 
and he rushijs from her prtsamce hunted and Itaunird bv 
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01 , iho fmptv (hrouf is us tine ;ls ever, but, fur tnuT than 
iH'forf, tlu* ‘subsitltsH-f of finotion ' in the murdt'r scene, whm' 
the iitTceness of invective uitd s;itire were siever shown with 
keener foi't'e or with more rsdiiws! polisfi. And so it wcmld 
1 h- pi^sible li* iniiim. tlid space permit, over the renewed 
stieu'-nh of Mr. Irvines il.unlel down to the death, when his 
iovinn nature is shown in his last farewell to his beloved and 
constant frietul We have here the suj.i,*f.stion of the mubraee 
willioul its lealkition. tlie hunger for love liown to the last 

moment that life lasts.” . , , 

-• 1 lamlei " was acletl for a week. " 1 ,ouis XL was playisl 

onpth May."'rhe Merchant of Venice" on the t tth, and “ I lu> 

H<*!ls" «»n the loth. It was noticed that Irvings Shylock, 
like his Hamlet, was now a more finished study than formerly. 
I'he actor was never eometU to k-l well alone, to re.si upon his 
laurels. He nt'Vi'r lost an opjjortuniiy for study and reeoii- 
Htderation. I’his was particularly markwl in regard m hts 
acting on his return to l.ontlon after his second totir o 
America. His absolutely unconventional, sympuhettc, and 
effective nmdering t*f Shylock was never better than on this 
nccasioti. U riveiied the auentbn of the audieruy in every 
scene. Not a look, not a gr'sture, wms wasietl. “ 1 hree times 
in ih<- course t»f last nights {lerformance," sakl a cmie, ” were 
these truths made manifest. In the first scene with Antomo ; 
in the TnUi! scene as it is called; am! in the trial sceiie, Mr. 
Irving has seldom shown himself «» fine an actor. 

„Mi diseuHsingimw the cineepiion, hut the execution ; and Mr. 
Irvings execution in this jKirurular jxtrt w so jwrsuaswe and 
athnirahle that it would Is* difficult to maintain that Shy kyk 
is a man to he e.xecrated. and not one cm whom the < ,hrisuan 
mav extend some feelings of symjjathy under the eury* that 
ovc-rswavs his life. 'Dtal last lt»w grmm of um^r dejecyon and 
misery as Mr. Irving leaves the scene, that e.xpressive eon - 
ilfieaiion all that is wretched and desiKiirful m life, is the* 
.•lima.x to a masterful study. This famous exit was good at 
first ; it is heiu^r now. It vm originally an adnnrahle otitUne ; 
it is now a finished picture. The greatest uatrii that it has m 
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Jirt is that it touches the intellect ami stiinulitos th»' ( (mvirtiiitw 
far more than it ever tlid before. T.iken merely as a siutly 
of facial expression, it us a m;isterpit ve. ” 

Irvinsj;’, it will thus Im seen, hail acted fnir eh.ir.aiers t>f 
wide diverj^taice - Hamlet, Louis XL, Shylot k, anti Mathus 
durintr less than that numlwtr of weeks. In the revival of 
“Olivia,” which tot)k place tm Wednesday, j;ih May, he^*ave 
a mnv proof of his wonderful versiUility by imjiersoaatin ;4 the 
Vicar of Wak<;fiekl in tht! atlajuaiiott, by W. (L Wilis, of t b»!d- 
.smiths immortal story. It is hardly necess,iry ttt rel.ite that 
there were many proj^ntisticalioiis of f.iilure, for. it was s.iid. 
the j,(eni}tt {xithos of Dr. Primrose was ntti etussonant with 
Irving’s .stylty and a play which Iiaii siteeeeded rtn the tiitnimi- 
tive stage of the Oourt ‘I’heairtt wtniid l»e entirely tmsuilwl 
for the sjKiclous stage of the Lyceum. The sitreess of the 
production, atitl tjf Irving's imerpreiaiitm t»f the old Virar. 
belied thest; gloomy forebta lings. Nor tlitl Irving, the 

manageT, leave anything to chanee, lie relhst ujMin Miss 
ICllen Tttrry to rejxsii, with the public, the fascinaiion which 
sht; had tixercised seven years powionsly, wheti the play wa.s 
finst brought out. Ht; knew that he cmilil m»t have a fantcr 
Squirt; Thornhill than iht; late William I’erriss, who hml 
playetl the juirt at the Ctruri Theatrt; in the original prisltif- 
tion. Therefore, although Mr. Lreorge Alexiintler was still a 
member of the Lyceum comjsiny, Mr. Terriss was etigagetl 
for the rake —and a most atimirable perfofjn.mee it was, Hut 
Irving went further. He felt that the last act retpiirtsl some 
alteration for the Itirgcr stage, so he {sdd Mr. W ills a stdt 
Htantial fee, and gave the puldie a charming scene in whicli the 
Vicar and Olivia were shown returtiitig home tbrosigh ih»* 
.snow and watching the Christmtw gathering from .miside die 
htaist;. He made much of the incitletital iiinstt by ^Jr. 
MtTedith Ball and of Sir Arthur Sullivati's iri«», “Happy 
Morn”. Of his impersomttion of the Vicar, the /Kfify /♦/«* 
in its first notice, publislus:! tm ih«* ttjornittg lollnwing 
the revival, said : “We do not btilieve that mon- tears were 
ever sht;d over Olivia than fell but tiight, or that the *a*mittiem 
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of the beautiful story was ever more truly driven home to all 
assembled. ... But the great reason why the play took such 
a hold of the audience and stirred to the very depth their 
emotional natures, was that the part of Dr. Primrose was in- 
terpreted by Mr. Irving in a manner so admirable, with such 



OLIVIA. 

Revived at the Lyceum, 28th May, 1885. 

Dr. Primrose 


Mr. Irving. 

Moses . - - 

- 

Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Squire Thornhill - 

- 

Mr. Terriss. 

Mr. Burchell - 

- 

Mr. Wenman. 

Leigh - - - - 

- 

Mr. Tyars. 

Farmer Flamborough 

- 

Mr. H. Howe. 

Polly Flamborough - 

- 

Miss Coleridge. 

Phcebe - - - 


Miss Mills. 

Gipsy Woman - 

- 

Miss Barnett. 

Mrs. Primrose - 

- 

Miss L. Payne. 

Dick and Bill - 

- 

Misses F. and M. Holland. 

Sophia 


Miss Winifred Emery. 

Olivia - . - 

- 

Miss Ellen Terry. 

Act L, Scene* The Vicarage Garden — Autumn. Act IL, 

Scene. The Vicarage Parlour. 

Act III., Scene. The Dragon 

Inn. Act IV., Scene 

I. The Vicarage Garden — Winter: 

Scene 2. The Vicarage Parlour. 

CAST OF THE PRODUCTION AT THE COURT 

THEATRE, 30TH MARCH, 1878. 

Dr. Primrose 

- 

Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

Moses _ - - 

- 

Mr. Norman Forbes. 

Dick - - - - 

- 

Miss L. Neville. 

Bill - - - - 

- 

Miss Kate Neville. 

Mr. Burchell - 

- 

Mr. Frank Archer. 

Squire Thornhill - 

- 

Mr. W. Terriss. 

Leigh - - - - 

- 

Mr. Denison. 

Farmer Flamborough 

- 

Mr. R. Cathcart. 

Schoolmaster - 


Mr. Franks. 

Mrs. Primrose - 

- 

Mrs. Gaston Murray. 

Olivia - - . 

- 

Miss Ellen Terry. 

Sophia - - - 

- 

Miss Kate Aubrey. 

Polly Flamborough - 

- 

Miss M. Cathcart. 

Phcebe - - - 

- 

Miss K. Nicholls. 

Sarah 

- 

Miss Turtle. 

Gipsy Woman - 

“ 

Miss Neville. 


a depth of feeling and such wealth of thought, that it became 
a companion picture, and a fitting one, to Miss Terry’s Olivia. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the scene between father 
and daughter at the Dragon Inn, when the Vicar comes to 
seek ‘the lamb that has strayed from the fold,’ is as fine an 
instance of true emotional acting as the modern playgoer has 
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i'Vfr In its sncniul rriticisin, ivvu il.iy** l.itrr, ihr wiim! 

p 4 |»'r wrote : 

Uni|urstion.ili!y also the play is impruvril by the re.tilin;^ 
of tlu' \’itar jtivfii hy Mr. Henry irviny;, a ptaloriuaurr iiune 
earefully re.straintHl aiui ntmiulateii, a su»!v tnore innoeent oi‘ 
triek ami less tlisrt54i»re»I by eharai ieristk s ot marked style anti 
itulividuaiiiy than aiiythiiij» that he h.is attempini belotr. At 
thf! outstt it was hsiretl that he hail tooipiii kly been lasi inatiHl 
by the sentiment of’ ilte story, iliai Ise ilrifieii into p.ithos ton 
stnldenly, that he started the tears tiHi soon, .utd did not lai! 
tlireei attention to the happy Viear as he Hted atnonijst his 
family am! friemls ladore the iltrk i Imids settled on Itis hoims 
hold. Blit this itiea Siam v.inished when it was seen how the 
actor by tnany a snliile ami sii|4j«estive idea, h.id }M nriratwi 
into the tniml and nature of the venerable i jeryiy ntan. It w.’w 
his love for Olivia, marked with so many happy touches, k 
was the desire to emphasise the fai t that his whole lilt: wits 
luottiid up it) this child ih.u gave so much interest to the first 
ju.:t, and letii such sjiecud im|Kiriam'i* to the suhsei|urni sterna 
tif affection which were devolved from it. Mr. Irving’s Vitsir 
is a tlignified, resigneti, ami most jcithetic figtire. who lingers 
in the tniml long after the theatre is tjuitted. The scene on 
the unnouncemeni of Olivia's dejiarture was as finely acieil m 
it was liohlly ctinreived. The grief that unnerves, distracts 
ami unmans, iht: sorrow that juiralyses, were rxpreswd with 
aliHtilute truth ami .surprising force, ami as admirable was die 
melting from almmt ungovernable rage to the ta»mp.ir.itivc 
calm of resignaiion, ‘Ifitl I curst: him?* murmurs the ukl 
man, half dazed ami in a tlream. and so in time his n ligieii 
and his duty ht:lp the white-haired minister to bear ih*' blow. 
* She tttmtt lietweeii me and my lovt: for Oih! ; I .on ptmishrd 
for it at last.' This b the one strong |wiitu on whiih Mr. 
Irving twideiitly leans. !l is this resignation lo tli»' IHtine 
will, shown all through, that gives such Is-auiy .md infen .t to 
Mr. Irving's fme study of piiternal affection, But, j« rhaps, 
the Itest idea that aime into the actor's tniml amt in elJet t the 
finest moment of his acting was in the scene where, the I’irar 
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comes to rescue! his duuohter. lh»r a moment. tn)ul.le(l and 
travcTstained as h<- is. he lireaks away irom her, and rc! 
members that lu! has a eluty to iHtrtbrm. I le loves llu! e'hild 

surpassine-ly well, but lu* is her lather, and slu- has errc-tl. 
lleOias tosunmum up all his aniraj<c for a homily on her lost 
sc;nse of duty. He lu'rves himself for what he conceiva's to 
be ne.ce.ssary, and Ix'oins. witll ttrars startin- to his ey(!S, to 
tell Olivia of h(!r ^rittvous fault. But the okl ntan briudcs 
down oven- the! etffe.rl e)f foreenl ealm : the' strain is teeo mue'h Ibr 
him; all at e men! he: melts, he- easts a.siele' the' manne-r eef the 
pru!.s’t, and callinj^- Olivia ie> his arms, be-ceemes lu-r letvin^ 
father e)nce me»re. 'I'in! i!ftt‘rl of this was instantane'enis. The 
house was asle»nished and ele'lighteel. As re-j-arels the- ae:tinj». 
it was Ji meunent e>{ true* inspiration, a nsaste'ipie'e e' eil inven - 
tion." . 

Ne>r was this beniutiful play, inier{>reie'd by Henry Irvmj^, 
Miss fillen 'Htrry, William Terriss, Henry Howe, T. N. 
Wenman, Miss Winilretl Itnutry, anti other ttxce'lktnt pkiycrs, 
the only attractiern of the I.yettum eluriu|t the sttason. It 
was preceded by a oiutsiel play, t!niitk‘el ' I he Balance^ of 
Comfort,” written by an American play-wright. Mr. H. Ouy 
Carleton. Fht! preetluciiun cost i»ver so well did 

Irving attentl to these; ctanjxiraiively small alfairs* ,uid the 
cast included Mr. (ieorgt: Alexaiuler, Mr. Martin Harvity, 
and the late Miss Rose Lv,chra[. On 2tst July. Irving- 
lent the Lyceum, and playetl Be.mtdick in the* church settue 
from “Much Ailo About Nothing." for tin- be-iu'ltt of the 
Actons’ Benevolent b'unel. During this season, whk h eiuleil 
on 30th july,‘ “Olivia" was played fifty .six times. 

During the: rectrss, the ihtsitre wjis entirely e*ede;coraieel, and 
great changt!s we're ntade; in the stage'. I he* reiof tevetr the* 
stage: was e.levated by twenty feet, by whk h improve'inent the* 
.scemery coukl be: lakeei out e>f siglu e»f the: auilk’nce: witheml 
any rolling or dembling. But amendenenls in the .stage:- 

' During thw nu)ntli-*on the aeth—- Irving iipjH'imsf ut the I layniurkel, 
on the: oct'iiHion <jf the retiremesnt from the stsge «»t Mr. Hiiet Mrs. Hanomft. 
I It! rucittid a vtikitlictory t»de written for the eecerasion by t.Uittteia Scott. 
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in.uj.uM'i's s|ih«Tc of iipTiiiions, as shi'V arr, i!m not 

i Hint' widiiu view («■ cvni ihouaht a! ili«* puhlii . it i*, with 
(hr atnlitui \ that in*isl visitors to llif ihi ain- mv iWfiv-.irt!, 

I ill' 111 w sihfuii' oi oriiaou'itl was vrril.iiiiy a nrw i!*'|t.i 2 !iii'i'. 

I ho old ho\ Iroiits, voviTi'il with patn ls and hordi i's in hi'.<h 
n liii, in rpiai li‘s lor dust whit h duilti witli dihn nliv !«• t!is 
lod;,.;( *! iht'irlrom. vv«‘r«* rrtnovfd, ( hi^iija!!\ tho lirsijin, in 
iroilurn! whrn t harli's Maihows attd Mailani*’ \’rstriH 
tlif'ii joini inaiiaj 4 rin»'iU, lain in ihr 'lortios, was iniondnl as ,i 
«oin|f!inn’nt to tho lady ; all l!»r |i!aijui-H wills yrmipH o! ni|mls, 
snrioundi'd hy rlahoratr st rolls ol birds and *«jiiirr«'ls, brin^ 
atiaplftl irtiin intv/otint drsi^ns by hrr ann'stor, iho h.iliati 
I'ti^favor and Fiij^lish Royal At .itli-mit ian, biain rst o Hartu. 
lo//i, anti t oitnirt’tl so as to rrsrinblr old \\ i iIi^wimm! bistjUf, 
Atlmirablr as thost* tin * nation-. init,d!l havi- bnii in a mort* 
Huitablr siioation, thoy won- ahujii ihrf oni ol jibt r in .i ihrairn, 
am!, ladtiri! thi* t-ml of iltf first snasun, tlii:y wrrr universally 
jicknow'li'clgwl to l«! a misiake. In their pliire there wiw now 
intrtKliiri’i! an Italian seheine of deriiraiion of the jieriiitl in 
W’hirh R.»|»hae! tit't ifraieil iht! beautitul l**»|tgi.t of the Vatksin; 
the jsiintini's f»eiii|» exeeuieil fiy hami i»n a flat |»rtiuiid, 
|i.uiriletl in with massive motiklings, It w.ts from the \'aiii*iin 
Ia»l»j4i;i, Irtun the cloisters tif the Momistery of St. I’aiikiat 
I’anna, from the Ma//ini l*.»l;iee, aiul from the \'i!!a Matl.imaat 
Home ih.»i tilt? forms of tirnaiiumi were j»rinci|vil!y .itlapiftl. 
A while |»rourul slmwetl u|i the rich pure t olouriii}4 awl the 
|fol»l m»»uldinn»s very sirikinj»ly, the eifn t iM iU)? .ti owe m 
hanretl awl kept in key by the sober kw kj^roumi of w.iib 
t overnt by an ttkl Italian jiatiern in iwti shatlesof greenish bliw, 
aij«! by han|{ings of rich iunl«*r toneti yelltiw, iinetl wiili tertse, 
I bis l,tst was repeatet! in the plush rovt*rs of the artn re.i., 
ab-we the |ttild inoukiingm, in front t»f the several (ins in 
.t-iojtl vtiih the laix-froniH, the drciikr ceilin^; %ta. in 
Ra|>haelesi|ne taste, and had divisions ewh i-out.imijij; a 
metlallioii, the suhjtxts severally being Ibnnn-, fes, 

Ai'i’ 4 opham». Menander. Kuripides, Pbutus. J{si liv las, aw! 
'I'efrutius. Round the base of the ceiling, immedsai«' 5 y ainve 
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th(^ cornict;, was a tVifZf of hoys playing- musical instruments ; 
and this fritizts or zone, being paiiU<‘<l in a neutral blue, on a 
o-uld oTouiul, broke the schente agreeably, by dcdining one 
of its 'main portions. Over the })roscenium an-h were groups 
of bo} s, (‘inblematically pers<uufying. on a background of bku; 
sky and llcecy clouds, ilie, varknis fum:tions of acting, music, 
and daiu:ing. S(‘v<n-al improvements in the construction of 
the auditory were effecteti, in a manner to interfen; very 
little, if at all, with its original plan. In fact, much of what h;ul 
been done withiit range of view from the front was in the. wtiy 
of judicious n-storation. ( )f the si.x jirivate boxes, which old 
fretiuenters of tin; Lyceum will remember, four were removed 
leaving only oin; on eitln-r side of the stage level. ,Such 
minor improvements as taking away a sK-p in one place, 
widening a iloorway in amaln'r, and constructing handrails 
for tin; separation of Opposing currents of p<-ople, were; found 
of gTe<at value, 'rin; ihetiin; re-opened on 5ih SepU;mbt;r, 
and “Olivia," which was then pkyed without a first pi<;ce, nui 
until I ith December, when the hundnsl and thirty-fifty per- 
form<'uice at th<; 1 .yceum was given. I rving tht;n aeUnl " I .ouis 
XI.” for six evenings. 

'fhe idea of producing •' Faust "had b(;tm prominent in the 
mind of tht; Lyeemn mjinagt;r for over two y(;;irs. 'I'he. actual 
preparation of the play had been his main oct;upation during 
many busy montlts. Irving, accompttnied by his scenic artist, 
Mr. Il.'iwes ('.ravt;n, spent his August holiday in Nuremb<;rg, 
in orcltir to gtu'n :ts mueh local colour tind fe.«‘ling sis possibk;. 
Me had entrusu;d W. G. Wills with the sulaptation ; much 
thought, and many smxious consultations between tla; player 
Sind the writer, resulted in si workmsinlike, yet thoroughly 
poeiicsil, version of (iottthe's gresit drsimsi. 'fhe night oi 
SsUurdsiy, ipih Decemlar, 18H5, wsts si very event iul out; in 
the caree.r of Henry Irving, for it ushered in si pi'riod of long 
and une.xsimpled prosjK*rity. A brillisint audienet;, even for tht; 
Lyceum, wsts hesultsl liy the Prince; smd Princess of Wsiles sind 
the Princetss Louise{thei Msirchioness of Lome;}, sind sill promised 
well. Y(!t, dttspite; the utine^t forethought, sesmes minor in- 
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1‘klcnts to mar the effect of tl>r itrst pari ol tiir play, 

thus incrcasiaj^’ tht‘ task of the representative ol MephistophelcH 
whose nuinagerial responsibility was, on this onasion, un 
usually j4Teat. As tin* eveninjf wt»re tm. the dill’n tthies were 
overcomt', and triumph, artistic atul linancial. v\.is assureil. 
Irvinjjj'.s entrance ;ts Mephisujpheles was m«»si ellei tive, A 
wretched do^r had followetl Ihiusl into his stutly, and the 
Doctor hiid jriven it shelter; it itirned tii a sulphurous Jiame, 
and, throu|,jh the smoke, came Mephisiopheles, attiiasi in 
travellin},^ htihii, and with a lon}4; cock's feather iti liis cap. The 
clt*jir«cut face, thtt intellijjtint <^ytts, iht; ^leamiity; white teeth, the 
alert step, the dcaninatinjjf mjuiner, made an insiamaneous im- 
pression. Unfortunately, the beautiful visions whic h Mephisto 
pheles shoukl havt; shown to h’atssi would not work, and 
not only was an excellent stage-effect lost, fait the at»sence of 
the pictures which would otherwistt have l>eett formetl in thtt 
minils of the spectators, wjis a st^ious d«*trijnent to tht: ojrning 
of the play. Again, it wjls ohservtxl that the luiust t>f the 
evening was umxjual to the. ucsk which he had undertaken, 
and, to add to tht; unrt^st which had cotne to matiy of the 
audience, the warmth of the greeting aeeordetl to Miss Ellen 
Terry unnerved the actress ami robbed h<*r first entrance of 
much of its real, or intendetl, significiince. I*or Margaret, 
just returning from confession, her eyes cast mettkly on the 
ground, is the personification of simplicity, ami she hat! only 
two lines to sfKjak — "Sir, I am not pretty, Jit»r yet a latiy ; I 
have no need of any escort home"— in the act. in ap- 
pearance, Miss Terry realised to |H‘,rfection the girlislmess, ihtt 
tenderness of the character. The a{)fjlause caus«*d a «nt unentary 
depiirture from the character, and the ttpistule was all itat brief 
for the actres.s to recover hereelf, so to stH'ak. As the play 
progressed, however, Miss Terry bectunt* mt;rge«l in the jjiiri, 
and she acted the scene in which Margaret dist:ov<;rs tht; jewels 
with a ch.arm which was indefinable but laTvadinj-;. As fttr 
the scene in Margaret’s bed-chamber, its de.li<*Ht;y and graci; 
left the spectators enchanted. It was jiot ht^r fault that tin; 
love passages fell flat, for Mr. Coitway ;uh hausl was tsuirely 
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out of *0 pictunt uuinspiriul, unlKK-lii'ol, i-i.loMrl. v. ,m.l o . 
J™tiallv motUTM. Iv ..vonluully kn..„u .lu. N . 

tirst-nkit aiuliciur was not awan* <«t tins luislmtun.'. 

Thi, curious < o,„l.i.uuiou of uufo,tUM.,l.' .-.n tuuslun. ..,,0 
aroused tho actor to oroator . flurls. I lo .-M rl.st lun>-.. ll ,0 

FAUHT. 

FifHt acted at the l.yccttnt, Uecemhrt. 


MOHTAJsS ; 


FMmt 

Valiwtimh 

AlfTMAVI-iK 

SiKin^L * 
StmU’-Nt' 

Cvnmun 

Bai.tnim * 
Mhm'Uh « 
Biniv 
Urn - 
Ai4tm 
Cathkhw 

MAKciAiirr 


WiTtiiKii 


B¥imWi 


%U, 

%ti, Am 
M l II . 

Mf , llAVit 

F 'I %AP^. 

Mir 
fill I, K 

Mf. It. IF*wp, 

I Ml, ill"'* * 

I Ml 

Mf. M. 

Mlift 

%hm UiUM, 
Ml*it F44.IIW 


Mf. 

#Mf. Mwi»* 
f Mf, 

■| Ml, 

I Ilfs 


Act I., ScKNi'. t. Kmdy; St aw* th," W.i.lw.' 

Kltduni; Hi’um. j. Bwrii# t li » 

SMtHii I. dliitiiliri* >i» fc»ir. i. 

NiirciiflK^rB TItr City W J j n^nm j, Hmrmhn^ 

BcMMiH, %, I’lfW ntftl 

MarKitrrt'H (iatdcH. Act Ul., 

hy Uuirdi. Avt iVn Biipiwll iil ttw Ai 1 

V',» Niirrmltf^rn IliiHXwtii, 


the utmost in the seeiscs with Martha, mu! artnisnl .t jwal m| 
lauj^httT just at tlut rijjht irwtment hy the lnintt»ni win.!* 
he hifustnl into the exclamatitm : “When’ will sh«' t<. hy 
and by, I w«m«l<ir? i wrai’t have her ! " the •h'l'ih *4 iieau 
injt? which he imparled to the knl senienee w.e. •...mtibim*, 
wonderful and never to bet forgotten by ihosr wh«* le-.inl 
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Irvinj^ sprjik those sentt-ntlous wortls. 'r!uToa!'ter, all wiait 
well 'Fho <‘x(iii!site j».ith<»s of Miss *r«Try in the* scone wlu to 
M atxarot prays hoi'oro the statiio tif the Muht 1 >i>l<Tosa 

(Hi! hiHy iiutiiltii! itimi who sorrow** 

Hitm tlirtiygli wlio^MmgiiiHh<*<l limri ilir %woitl luth 
fiitlijii* iliy gniriinH ruimtvnmw in itir ; 

My mihrty n my liingiir In tell— 


wttn all hearts. In this scene, intleetl, Miss 'Feify was insur- 
passahlo. She has never liom; anytlting Finer. *• I lore was 
pathos tirawa to its Finm {mint." siiul a eonteinporary de- 
.scription. *' But the tragedy is inexorable, 'Fin* story has, 
intknal, its thouyfhi t<H> deep for tears. Valeiuiin* iias toetnne 
home from the wars, ti» find his loved sister dishommred, and 
to fall under tlw swiml of her betraycT, 'Fhis is otu* t»f the 
very finest scenes ever thsifrtied or reaiiseti «>n the I.ymnn 
st:ij(e. I ht; advanta; of the .soldiers, the hurryinj^ of tine 
crowd, the tramp of the mt*n, all are tpiick ami eUertive. 
I he due! itself is rapid and instantaneous, and V alentine, in 
the dyinjf <!uyli^ht, falls liy the wtdl at which tlte wonu*jj have 
chattered over iht; ruin of a wmnan. 'l*hen ctnnes, as Mitr- 
garet i.ssues from the house, one of tin* truest ami somidest 
moments in the recorded art of Miss Fllen '1‘erry 

My hrotbtsri Ah I («<»d Iwhi nw! tt canma fir ! 

Who? 

Oh f hi! will mtm imi f 


"Wci liolci tbu'iit w(iftlS| *C}h! lift will ciifst* iiiitt!* #11*1* hs 
fiiK^ly as can la! ; it tlit! irui! riiiu c»f that 

oiiti SC) snlcloin hears* • , * I scene of wiki thwilry tm the 

Brocken Mounutin must bt* witnesseti ; k ainnot be tlescribctl. 
We vtjnture to think that nothing so daring or ef’feetive has 
ever bet tn seen on the stage before. In the heart of this 
p^demonium, this shrieking, gibbering crowd, among these 
witches anti ajKs, in the glow and glare of this * feu d’ enfi;r,' 
contrasted with shadowy grey-s and greens that suggest 
(Mistiive l)ord in every corner of the piciurt;, stamls the 
bright-red figure, this incomparable Mephislopheles. Ami it 
m not alone the figure that attract; it is the face, that calm, 
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destructive, mischievous fuce ; it is not illoiie tlw 

spirits thit uppals us it.is the kui^Iy splemlotu' uu.l l.u . u 

ity with e-vil that crown tht‘ mitHtrr ot thfui. It w Mi. ii \ ui,. 

who is the dominatinKM«'wt‘r of this trxtr.iordm.iry Mvjtr ; u 

is his cry of exultation that leads them on to still more hid«-ou-. 
excess" At the end of the play. Irving eould do no more 
than thank the audience, in a few broken senieiu-es. h.r th.-n 
sympathy and their enthusiastic w<-leome ot his jirmluetion. 
After a few represe.ntatiims, Mr. t'feorji»e Alex.uHUTw.is taken 
out of the small part of Valentine, ami eiurustetl with the 
chttractcrof Ihiust, the visions of the hrst .ui were m K"“d 
working order, tuul " i'aust" became the t.dk oi I .omlu,, 
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I 1 ir rilii t*i '* ■ -«Mri rijiH iiiwt rx- 

Ckii X*!^**^***^ j»fi»fil *»fi llir lir^i mit \lrjf}ii%i|iiji|iHt*H..— 

Aliultii'r 4 rritiiiil«%'\ii 4I liir 

iliiiitit^ 41111I III I Hfotil IIh itutii 

- ’Htifiip isiiirr rtiiii|tltiiirni% Hir f|iiirt rrlmkc 

— 'friilitilr Irirtii ilm raiitf’ in Amrm'^ An r%plmuium «iii the 
variriiii 

*' {•*At’hT" at ib»* hyM-unt h;w i*i !»»• rnnsiili-rnl Iruin two {«>iiU8 
of vit'w -<m ihi’ ariistic niilr, iit rrUunii lu t HM/thi’H 
iuifl, oit thr in.iu.tjjrml suir, in rt’^anl ii» thr imasury. In 
n^fcTrm:** to thr niintumrial rrsnlt, it may lir unrlul to net 
down thr .n tii.d lai ts, and vrry oiu-% fhry .jrr. 'Ilw 

firtit rnn ol thr play liHi«'d from mth ihH'rmlirr. 1885, in 
3isi July, 18K6; it wa.8 rr'»nmrtl with thr rr ujjrninj^ of thr 
Lyciruin on mh Srptrmhrr, from which dair " I’anst" was 
pLtyttd t:ontinu»HHly until i^iul April, 1.HH7. th» the list 
diit»', thr thrrr htindrrrl an«l tawmiy fifth rrprrsrniation io<»k 
plitrr, a rword in thr jjrrat prmhirtions of thr I.ytrum wliirh 
HlaiulH ahsolutrly Jtlonr, Allowinj* for tht: vataiion of sjk 
works durin|4 thr Hummrr of 18HO, this mraiti a roiuimioiiH 
jw*rformam:r, ami to crowdrtl hiiusrs, for sixtrrti soliil miiiuhs! 
!n*r thr last ihriT months of thr lamdon w*.ijM»n of 18H7, 
various plays from thr l.ycruni rr|K!riory wrrr i^ivrt), thr 
itrtal numlMT of rrprt^entiilions of ’* I’aust “ hrin|» thus hroiighl 
up to titrrr humlrrt! iuwl nineiy-six. Thr oihrr pinrs playnl 
in thr rrj4ular pn^nunmr wrrr '’‘I’lir UrlK' ■ and ■'jitJKh-." 
'• llir Mri’i'haiit of Venice, " ” laiuis Xl.," " Mm !» Ado Aiinut 
Ntrthitij^.'* ,uid “OIivm". Thr exjiriiscs, of iouisr, wi'rr trr- 
inmtdous. hut so were the receipts, |•■ro|n plj Srjitrmlirr, 
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until ",iHt lulv, thij mirv. as follows: Ruccipts, 

/Hv’iu n's. ii'tl. I'lxiH'Hsos. /ss.-V) 9 s. Hd Fnmi iith 
CpntcmlHT 1880, to 1 6th July. 1KH7. thuy wore : Rocoipts, 
14s.; I'hxpt'nsos. £6^,757 ‘OH. 3d-t!u‘, proht 
p;r Uiu two srasous hoiug /:4.^832 tps. h'or “ Faust 
•done -19th l)(rrndHT. 1885. to 15th July, 1887, the receipts 

and expenditure were 1 25.3 16 i6s. 2d. and /. 84,542 1 2«. 

respectively. So that the profit on thi; first run of haust 
at th<‘ Lynaim amounted to the respectable, total ol exactly 

'£AO,m 4S. »‘l- '• >" of 

theatrical history as lie was iirejuilieeil against Irving, had tlu. 
temerity u. state that '• l•alls^ '• only a,.,ieale,l to the 
eilliL'hteuisI Iiarls ol the house while the stalls people stay. . 

away “ I have had the curiosity." said the actor, in n‘j»ard 
lo ‘this ridiculous statement, “ to look into th<- Lycmim hooks, 
and I find that in th«* first season of ‘ haust’ nearly seventy 
thoustmtl stalls w.ire s.,ld, a ha«,;«.ill.i .if «...,ie live ami thirty 
thousand pounds from the peopkt who <lidn t come ! 

Cireat tts was the {Htcuniary success of the venturi*, there 
wtts the trratification of knowing that it hail been .secun*d by 
worthy means. U w not the purpose of this hio^rraphy tcu.ite 
men* euloCT or to draw upon the voluminous notices of tlu; 
newspaper critics, in statinK^ the case. Otherwise very many 
pam-s miirht he filled with selections from hum reds of no ices 
and reviews of Irving's rendtiring of Mephistopheles and of iht, 
Lyceum production of " haust". One of the most informing 
of the many criticisms must stand for the rest. t appi^arec 
in the Liver, .Kil M/:, /W, anil wan fr.iin tin: p.'.. el th.^ 
editor of that paper. Mr. (now Sir) halwurd k. kiisst 11 . ^ 

in the ctise of the same writer’s essay on " 1 lamlei, only a t w 
of its most imjiortant {Ktssages can he given here. ut t ley 
are sufficimU to denote the conception and e.xeculion ot 
Irving’s Mephistopheles and his treatment of the play .■ 

“ Mephistopheks has tmi often h<-en a mocking, de bonnatr 
l-rench devil. 'I’he upward dart of a droll, pointed mous- 
tache bus l).!en modern sind whimsical jukI mtu^iueradish. 
'Fhe manner ha.H corresjamded. Satan, as it were, has seemed 
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to be ‘out on the spm*.’ his tmnter pinyful. fik ton*, jurnse. 
One almo.st (‘.vpectecl him to turn imt of tfu* t ir.uj.l ( iprr.i. n, 
take a to drive home to an rw/reW ,m tlse Roiilt-vaitl 

dcs Itahens, and to .smoke a cigarette .m the sola firfure dufhii,, 
his retl habiliments and slipping- int«i hr.!, li ving MiMgcM-; no 
such associatioms, but quite others. HR he.uige.ir MH.rts th,. 
dehant cocks feather, and it is a cjuick ensign ot Iiendhood, 
uC ticrc Ls no other conce-ssitm to gaiety or eunvemioji tij 
riBnion. Hus lurid vermilion being is a |K»wer of darkness; 
visi e as such, audible jis sucli, according t«» the ideas of tlie 
time which he rciihses and identifks; not beeause In- u.iuKI 
have been found mingling with |jeop!e of tliai eenuiry anv 
more than with ourselves, but t«*cause. such as he is, heR tlu. 
very devil whom those men ant! women might have exm-cted 
to meet if ever the Prince of Darkness ha.l crossed their iMth. 

1 his IS the great .strength of tht: represcmtatioii. ... 

features of Mr. Irvings retuleringid' l^lephis- 
dSbabl^'''^ this element of the play are not elisily 

pressive^ec:-?^, 

atmosnhf* * ^ hitmg .stirdonic wit of the demon is the 

atmosphere of doom and badness which is with ore ti irt 

little and oracHr'n If ®ti^nsed that I* mist shtntlil feel it so 
me, and practically heed it not at all; and when M-iri.irt.t 

t'z: 

“ One thin^ in rhe ‘ relieves the innral sense, 

tothethouS^Yr™" .Agrees 

come. IW reflect Jo J 

of leading feeTitm? Is "Oh- «nil. 

suppose, if yon did not knof ■mxllt 
^'■“'^hlng lover would walk offT S'^'i^ke 

l7Yerlsn*"‘r r- 

you se. as Mephistopheles ■sev^^tS^T^S ‘C Ihlk! 
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temptation In-siilt's ilovilisli iipportimity is ntxaled to draw men 
into sin. d'h'* doHvrry of ihtt wtmds just cito.d, and of all others 
of like cynical tenor by Mr. Irvinj^, is most tcKpressive. ‘ I am 
my.self,’ he says in »»!»• place, 'an <^xc‘mplary Cdiristian,’ and 
all the (luinlcHscnce of profane belitd' is eoace.ntraUul in his 
tom; and accents. 1 hamtanour, aiiiiudt;, and, above .all, facial 
(;xp«;ssion, vvhii'h is obviously cuuseil autontatically by the 
thought, itftt mechanically by the will, gntaily stre.notheits all 
that is ai;hic.ved by lit and pregtiant elocution. 

“'rhe imperturbability of the iiend is wonderfully combined, 
too, with a ktsai sensitiveness etjually ess<;ntial to the character. 
I'akt; as an il!nsirati»»n of the whole tin; scent; of Ihuisi’s duel 
with Margaret's brtilher, beginning with the truly tlt;n\ouiac 
ballad which Mt>phistt«phe!es chants to the viol. 1 low light, 
yet grave the manner; ht>w ptdished, yet how quivering ; how 
mitsttsrly the, swonl parryings, from which tlashe-s forth the; 
electric ctirrt;nt ; h*tw glmstly the cmnic htt.u tlcssnt.ss ot the 
lamenting, long dr.twn ironic 'Oh' over Valentiitcs body; 
how swift uiul mamlatory the. urging <)f Faust from the 
sc(;ne ; anti then wb,it a rtant)rHt;lt;ss culmin.tiu)n nt the; inioitttd 
suggttstittns ot iht! t;vil spirit <is Mirngaret kneels in the great 
church implftring iht; Virgin’s :iid ! 

" Inalighter vein, ihtt inutreourse with old Mtiriha is p(;rfect. 
d'he ingratiating, |>olitt; but rtstrained gallantry of the ekU;rly, 
tr!ivf;ll«;il gentkanan, who hits not quite cettsed to m:ike. a point 
of be.ing agrtteable. It) the ladies, is of the very highest comedy, 
and, f>f conrst!. it is mlmirably pltiyed up to by Mrs. Stirling. 
Itve.n in all this, however, the mediseval key is til ways |)re- 
tlominanl. It is tlialjoHsin, not 

“ By the. sunt! siandtird and with the same result, we judgtj 
the. grt\at Brockt;!) setme, the Walpurgis night rctvels, which 
art;rt:pri;st!ntt*tl with magnificent effect Here failure might have 
het;n rt;astjnahly fbrt*toUh How comes success? By nuking 
the conditHns t»f tin; scene compatible with faith. 1 o this end, 
every sujwjrnatural apptsirance has to be softened, as it wt;re, by 
chostsn light and faultless mechanism, so ms to save the 
inmginatitjn all jK;lly tlifficulties. Then the spectator is awc.d 
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by the vast and noble rujjjfcd cnij|s of tlir seem*, whii h pr*'}«trt‘ 
him for much, llie toilstmie .‘isceiu of Mrphi .ittitlx L* .tiuj 
Faust carry on the illusion, juul whoa the Evil t hu- smjhIh itn 
the precipice from which hi.s ^ut!si shritik>. iovvrria^ lut k, ,t 
mastery is established over the fancy which pn'jurc'i f^r mure 
than mere spectacukir sensation. I'orms woirii hm Htiualid 
begin to congregate andgildK-r. 'rhere is soiiu-huw a power 
in their coarse humanne.ss, us well u.s in th«*ir r,i/>/>,>r/ with tiu- 
nether powers. Their language, too, is darini^Iy idioin.ilic aiul 
common. ‘ Demonology and witchcraft ‘ are here brouj*ln 
craftily and courageously together. At a Wi>nl of the ilevil- 
prince, allis mountain solitude. At antrther w<»rtl. all is wiicheH' 
sabbath and wild revel. Yet not rough, for the stage in.uiager 
knows where to esise the task of faitcy anti how to be vague 
where too great cle<arnes.s would tlkutthnil. Ant! si> ih*> nmi 
runs high. And Mephistopheles, staled on a na-k in front, 
is fondled by two queer juvenile-.seeming crttaturcs, for wliom 
he appears to have, and they for him, an affec:tit»n that curtllcs 
the beholder. 

‘The meaning of it all? The stipienl ihitik tilt! scene 
superfluous. Is it so in Goethe ? Were it hen; nu;re spt;t”tacle, 
faulty and jarring as most specUicle is. superdutms it woultl 
doubtless be. What is it besides spectacle!? 'I'ti reply woultl 

Different persoiiH %vill sci* 

different things in it, and some may only st-t; a ballet of 
witches and devils, terminating in the most wondttrful iraiw- 
formation of the whole inanimate prospect into glowing in- 
candescent hot-coal masses, the production of which is surely 
a startling advance in the scene-painter’s art. But tliere is 
more; much more. . . . The decoration of the whol.! piert: is 
veryappropriateandstriking. The architecture of Nuretnburg, 

e gardens, the ski^, the cathedral, realise thoroughly and 
without garishness the beauty of the old-world setine. ^ The 

aSTen^e,Tf • 

marches Garden-^-the opetrutic ajr.s and 

ches would have discomposed for him the thoroie.-hiy 
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oriLnnal (tffcct. As for the Brocken setme, that is a triumph 
sL>tW77V which crowns thi‘ already splendid fanu- of Tc^lbin.” 

'XimthiT suurct^ of ■^ralification U> Irvinj;’ in c.oinux'tion with 
“Faust” was the vi>i-'ne which the Lyetann production j^avc to 
Goethe’s work in England. There instantly arose an tmormous 
demand for translations of “ h'aust,” and the nt;w_spapi-rs and 
mae-aziiuis contaimal nrany essays on such subjects as the 
lanre.nessofMephistopBeles. " ('i»ukl I'avist marry Margarcit? ” 
wius omupK^stionof tlu^ tiim^ which was gravely d(a)aUal. ^ 'I'he 
Saiut'dity AVr'/cw, in its lssuto»f i()lh July, 1886, when baust 
was completing tin* hrsl sevtm months oi' its run at tlu; Lyceum, 
observttd that its attraction rem.ain«'d unabaUal, tind, “what is 
not tilways implied in such a fact." it point<Hl out, “thi; per- 
formtutce not only mainmins, but has ev<T increased its public 
favour. It is cmnpuletl. we believe, that upwanls ot one. 
hundred thousaiul translations of ‘Faust ’have been sold by 
various booksellers since this piece btigan its run, ;uul Mr. 
Irving may botust to have dtme more to popularist; tlutt work 
of genius in this country than tdl the. innunterahle laioks, essttys, 
and tirticles that have ever btien devolerl to it." This was a 
great accomplishment, and one <»f _ which Irving invariably 
spoke with a pride which was tjuite justihable. 

During the long run of “ Faust," when Irving might 
well have relaxed his strenuous work, with an easy mind ior 
money matters, he, pursuetl the opposite course, leading a busy 
life apart from his regular routine. I lardly had “ i‘'aust ’’ been 
launched (ire on the afternoon of 8th January, 18H6 -he 
gave the use of the Lyceum for the annual general meeting of 
the Actors’ Benevolent F'und. over which he presided. liis 
speech on this occasion WJts an admiralile comixtund of practi- 
cal suggestion and charity. A month Isiter. and a nasty 
accident occurred, which fortunately had no permanent ill 
effects. At the end of the first scene of “ b'aust,’’ Mcphis- 
topheles had to carry off the rejuvenated Doctor in a cloud 
of steam. By means of a slide, an ascent wits made, 
'riirough the improixir working of the appanUus, both tutors 
were thrown on the sutge. Mr. Alexander w;is only slightly 
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hurt, but Irving’s face was cut in three piiict;s. One ti}' the 
wounds, over the left eye, had to be stitched up. '{'hr ruts 
were covered wkhplaister, which had to be rre*|uc*utly reitewnl 
during the evening, as Irving continued his perfurnunei-. 

_ On Monday, 19th April, he had an (txct'ptionally bu.sv aiul 
interesting day.^ In the afternoon, he gave a perlbrinaiH:.! „f 
aust to which he invited his profes.sional Iiretlm-n from 
txrir > theatres, and, in the evening, he took the chair at 
Wi Iiss rooms for a charity. At the matintJe. e.xtra row.s of 
stalls were added, and, it need hardly be stated, every- one of 
the guests was treated with the utmost courtesy. 'riuTe was 

Y TheKr«L„«K«Kl-will „ 

fo™ce, the demands for a speeeh could r,,i,U 

only rSett^W h u 

apiate-lie wmihTh n“ f ”°u °®"' ‘'’™ “ '■<« 

“needs must when tie I'TJ" "“Y''' 'T "! T'T 

responded Krua’fully 

sinL-e pleasure n ••>«r.»..» 

for one haT“*e hin£r ftUow^workers, an.! lat 

declared how pleasant it ^ ^heir opinions I f o ilum 

because actor^ mvariabra»w1n Sr •T’’ ‘*'1 
quoted Edwin Forrest ^ ^ ^ 

singularly dull theatre' and Sd^'l^T a 

gentl^en. if you don’t applaud I can’t 
only knew the encourap-empnf r.f i' » ^ -'uuhenrfs 

most convincing and humorous orge<l, in Iji-j 

get more value for their monev ” a"”?'’’ rtstlly 

rambled on until the speaker if ^ the merry .spe«-eh 

to appear directly at Willis’s Ron ^ ^ that he li;ul 

public gathering, Ld ^tt a 

Musical Sick Fund. ‘Mn fact « T'? ^'■‘'tmatic and 

in fact, said he, amidst roans uf 
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laughter, “ 1 seriously thought, after the Church sct;nc;, of send- 
ing round the. plaits and making a collection. But 1 thought 
better of it." In conclusion, very earnestly and “fraternally” 
he thauki’.d one and all for llu:ir attendance, and this c.x- 
ceptional audi(;nce, with words of tsuhusiastic praist; upon their 
lips, streamed out into the Strand in the spring sunlight His 
presence as chairman at Willis's Rooms early on the stune 
evening- the, occasion bt;ing' the thirtk^th annual dinnt;r in aid 
of the Dramatic and Musiail Sick h'und, resulted in an asstan- 
blagc of some two huiKlrttd celebrities and an exceedingly 
handsome addition to the coffer.s of thv. society. His speech 
was earnest, elotj;ut‘nt, and very much to ths^ purpose. 

We have alrt;ady se.t:n that the first performance of “ h’aust ” 
was attended by tht: Brinct; and Princicss of Wales : a Royal 
visit to the Lyceum was now almost a monthly octairrence. At 
this time, also, Irving gave many supjHirs after the play, and 
dinners on Sundays, in the Beefsteik Club rooms atljoining 
the theatre. One of the most notable of these suppers was in 
April, to the Abb6 Liszt In June, he had the hoiumr of 
being invited to Oxford to deliver an tiddress. 'Bhis, it should 
be noted, was the third time that University honours had been 
accorded to him— the first occasion being at Dublin in 1H76, 
the second at I larvard, in 1 885. The Uicture was given at 
the. suggestion of Mr. W. L. Courtney, then a Don of the 
New College, and in rtisjfwnsti to an invitatkm from the late 
Dr. Jowett, the Vice-Chancellor of the University anti the 
Master of Balliol. Irving hift London after tht; morning per- 
formance at the Lyceum, on Saturday, a6ih June, aiul, despite 
the fatigue of acting and of travelling, madt; his appearance in 
the Examination Hall of the new schools prtxdsely at tht; 
appointed time — half-past nine o'clock. The proct;ssion to the 
rostrum was hauled liy the Vice-Chancellor, and the proctors 
of the Univensity esctjrted the actor, who, by the way, was the 
guest of Dr. Jowtat tkiring his brief stay in Oxford. The 
Dean of Christ Church Wiis pr^nt, and etch important college, 
was represented on the occasion. The discourse, which was 
entitk'.d “ linglish Actors : Their Characteristics and Method.s,” 
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was listened to with intense interest, uiul, at times, uppl.Mist* 
betokened some happy hit on thepurtofthe uetur. 'I'he lerturt! 
over — it finished at a quarter to eleven - the X'ln- < ‘haneellor 
rose, and, to the delight of all pres<*nt, revtialed an imexpei uxJ 
secret and gave a memorable discour.st^ on art. 1 tlrrlantl 
that “some of his young friends" desired to muktr a preseiHji. 
tion to the lecturer of an illuminated addrc.‘ss on behall tjs jht; 
undergraduates of Oxford, and to offer to him witli tlieir 
affectionate sympathy a handsomely bound “ Life of Shake- 
speare,” with their sinceregood wishes. But before imrtuluring 
his “young friends,” the Vice-Chancellor congraitilated the 
actor and praised his efforts on.behalf of dramatie Jirt iji words 
of remarkable significance. The Vice-Chancelhjr re.sumet! his 
s^t ^idst applause again and again renewed. Upm this 
Mr. Bourchier, then an excellent amateur actor, wlm hat! tltiije 
much for theatricals at Oxford, and had betm. with Mr. 
ourtney, of New College, the chief pioneer in the; new 
1 era movement in fa.vour of this section of art, came forward 
beautifully illuminated address, which vws 
signed by Arthur Bourchier, A. D. Carey, IL F. Macpher«j«, 

n H Wethered, G. Ck Lindmy. 

D. H. M'Lean, and E. H. Clark. 

The address was as follows : — 

“To Mr. Henry Irving, on the occasion ue a Lw ti)i.i: 
delivered before the University, 26tii June, iK»>. 

Oxford r “"■’“■graduate members of the Universuv ,.l 

m;e^re^f “ T-"" wo fooi 

thesubto oSls” of Ksiening to u Ua-iur,. 

of the pr«I, 'he most eminom urlisls 

years to rafae the lone of dramadc at, in En^I^fr W .rh;::.o 




recognis(‘.d the high itU>al which you h:iv<; always kcpl before 
your ('.yes ; we hiivc. achnired theise. patient anti loving studies 
in archteol(')gy and literature vvliich have given so nuu'h reality 
to your plays : it the Lyetaun 'rhiiutre; tind we luive wtUehed 
with keen ;ind (tnthusiastie inlert'sl the line inlelleetutil (piality 
ofallthose n;pr(;sentations, from Ihimlet to Mephistophtdes, 
with which you h;ive <;nriched tht^ amunnponiry sttige. b'eel- 
ing tbit it is to your inlluence tbit wt; owe both det^per 
knowledge and more ntvertait study of the master mind of 
Shakespetire, we beg you to ticeept this atldrt'ss and the 
volume which ;iccomp:init;s it tw tislight token of tint tidmiration 
with which you are regtirdttd tunong the junior tnembers of 
the university." 

Henry Irving, having accepte.d the illumimited :iddre.ss from 
Mr. Bourchier and th(t “ ShakesjK*Jire “ from Jinoiher undtT- 
graduate, proceeded, in ;i fe.w welI-cho.smj anti gnun-ful words, 
to thank the Vice-Chancellor for his encouraging ri:marks, and 
the undergraduates for their sincert: sympathy. Not only on 
his own behalf, but on tbit of his brother ami sisttir actors, he 
thanked them for the compliment that hud been paid to the 
art to which their lives were disvoted, tmd ht; promised faith- 
fully to keep stored in his mtimory the reconl of an evttning 
which augured well for the future that no one could fon^see, 
but which was full of promisti and of hoj«;. 

'fhe yiiar iHKO brought to the; actor, not only additional 
honour and the greatest of jKipularity and success, but som<', 
petty annoyances. 'Fhesi; latter, however, were concermsl 
with some personal imitations of himsidf, but ht; took th(( in- 
cidents in good part, as, indeed, he could well afford l<» do. 
He was a pronounced subject for cjuicalure on the stage, as 
well as by the brush of the fjsiinter. I le had a contempt for 
this low and eitsy form of bufftmnery, hut he seldom lo<»k any 
steps to reprtiss it —for he knew that it would fmd its own 
level without any action on hb part. 'Fhe (iaieiy 'rht;atre 
was the scene of three so'calledl burle.s<iues of Henry Irving. 
The first of them occurred in October, iH8o, in a skit, by 


F. C. Burnand and. the late H. Fottinger Stephens, of “'Fhe 
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Corsican Brothers,’’ which Wiis then hfin.i* al the 

Lyceum. The chief feature of the pi<‘re was a {(artnly. by 
Mr. E. W. Royce, of the represemativt* of I.t tuts anti l*'ahien 
dei Franchi. The parody was not very gootl, f< tr Mr. Rt tyo; is 
a small man, as many people are awart', titttl, in heiy;ht alt me. ht- 
could not hit off the actor on the opjKwite side <*1' tlie .street.) 
On the second occasion, matters werediffertatt. " 'Flu; ( b uNk-.m 
Brothers and Co., Limited" was only a short piece, hut, un 
31st May, 1886, there was introduced from Amerieaa lturlost|Uf 
called “ Adonis,” which occupied theentire tiventn^. ‘Fhe I'hicf 
feature of this production was a travesty of I lenry Irviiiii j,y 
Mr. Henry E. Dixey, a handsome young jictor, itaally ttttlib 
the English actor in form and feature ~ e.xct-pting iti height. 
Therein lay the chief merit of the impersonation. ‘ 'rb<T<- was 
no particular harm in it, but it was not a graceful act for a 
player from another land to parody the rtjcognisc-d ieiwler of 
the English stage within a few yards of the house which he 
had made famous for all time in theatrical history. Irving 
treated the matter with contempt, but he manageii, in his own 
inimitable way, to rebuke the want of taste. On 9th June, he 
was the chairman of a supper given by the ineinl«*rs af the 

theatocal critic and chronicler of the J)aih 7 'fkvmAl 

« American actor, M r. I )i.xey. 
o took part in the entertainment which followed the suiiiwr, 

nSTto rivl ^ “ 1 will n„t call up.,,. Mr. 

^ 'n-tanon of mysdf, tet it ahoukl ia, L 

as to put me out of conceit with my own identitv I ctmirv ut, 
late myself, however, and the public, on one thLr •« d h it it 
supposing some evening I canLt aioear nr thTf 

opposS'thjLy^um.°^*® in WcUinKKm .Siu-ft, 
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effect ” The <iuiet stircasni of these remarks was not lost upon 

the company. , . , , , t , 

On the third occasion u{X)n which he was hurles<iued at 

the Gaiety, he was compelled to take action, as will be seen 
later on in these pages. In 1886, however, he had another 
imitator— this time, an unctmscious one. A player who had 
been for several years a member of his company, had trans- 
ft'iTcd his services to Mr. Wilson Barrett, and when, in 
the autumn of the year nametl, that actor pnidueetl the drama, 

“ Claudian," in New Ytirk, it was saitl that the representiitive of 
the Tetranih was openly imit.ititig Henry Irving. Some of 
the New York papers were very vigorous in their protests - 
which, considering the Di.sey business, was not without its 
humour— and the proverbial storm in a tea-cup raged for 
some weeks. 'I'htt circumstances are fully expiaimtd by the 
following letter which Mr. Barn;tt published in the American 
papers ; “ Will you allow me llu; sjxice to correct a little mis- 
understanding which hits arisen r«!S|x:cling the iHsrformiince of 
the Tetrarch by Mr. Charles Hudson, of my company? 
There seems to he an impression in the minds of some of the. 
dramatic critics that I have engtigetl the gentleman to come 
to America for the express purixjsti of giving a burlesque of 
Mr. Henry Irving’s idiosyncriuiies, and thereby to hold up 
that distinguished artist to ridicule. Huch a charge as this 
could only be made against me by those who do not know 
me. I do not at all blame the writers who have made this 
accusation, if such ha.s bet;n their conviction, for had I been 
guilty of so contemptible, detestable, and un-actordike a 
proceeding, I shoukl havt! destirved the strong«;st condemna- 
tion possible. But what are the facus of this ea.se ? Mr. 
Charles Hudson is a grtiai admirer and {wrsonal friend of Mr. 
Irving. Hewas for five years a valued memberof Mr. Irving’s 
company. Almost the last jHTSon to wi.sh him Godspeed and 
success in America was Mr. Irving. Mr. Irving came to the 
Princes.s’s to see 'Clauilian,' on which occasion Mr. Hudson 
played the I'etrarch as he plays it now, excepting only that 
the resemblance to Mr. Irving was even more remarkable. 
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Mr. Irving was delighted with his young prot^d, and ex 
pressed his opinion of Mr. Hudson’s performance in th^ 
highest possible terms of commendation. Mr. Irving was 
perfectly aware of the points of resemblance referred to but 

contrary 

Mr Hudson has informed me that Mr. Irving will at any time 
make an opening for him in his company should he feel dis- 
posed to leave me. Mr. Hudson’s father, who is at the present 
moment apopular member of Mr. Irving’s company, has written 
a letter to the London Miy News, in which he scouts the 
T ? I- intended to burlesque Mr. I rving. This letter 

believe, was written with the sanction and approval of Mr.’ 
Irvmg himself as in a cable dispatch sent by that gentleman 
yes er^ ^ to Mr. Hudson he says : ‘ Long leader and letter 
from Dad m Daz/y News. Have sent papers. Kindest 
wishes from Mr. Irving.’ That there should be no doubt, in 
my own mm at least, on the matter, I cabled yesterday to 
Mr. Irving ^king him to cable back to me for publication an 
expression of his own opinion on the accusation that I had put 
forward Mr. Hudson’s performance of the Tetrarch as an 
intention^ insult to him, to which Mr. Irving immediately re- 
plied ^ follows : ‘ I am sure, dear Barrett, all my friends in 
America wish you right well, as I do, and I also feel sure that 
you could not do so silly a thing.— Henry Irving.’ 

" Permit me to add, in conclusion, that I have not come to 
America to insult, burlesque, or intentionally injure Mr. Irving 
or any other member of my profession, be he great or small. 

I have come here whoUy and solely to do my level best, 
y he exercise of such talents as I possess, to gain the good- 
wiU of the ^eat American public; and if I succeed in the 
fhture as well as I have m the past week I shall be far too 
appy and contented a man to harbour the slightest resent- 
ment even against those gentlemen who have so mistaken me 
and my disposition ^ to charge me with a mean, dirty, and 
contemptible action. ^ 

This unintentional imitation of Irving, following so hard 
upon the avowed burlesque by Mr. Dixey, gave rise to a vast 
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r.nnt nf newspaper corresiKindence and comment. In the 

MowL writ.™ by I- lb Au«in, .mcl published 

bv the Pall Mall Gazdk in NtJvember, the actors mtiiitunied 
were all more or les.s notorious for their imitations, intentional 
or otherwise, ot I lenry Irving 

A BALr.AI) Oh IIURIJ':SQUKS. 

T • mmn r»t* lh«? fHiiiU* of rcwmblance referred to, but it 

SC rSt efem.” AA: Itan.tr. UtUr t. ih. N.w York 


never occurred to him W rcHcnt them. 

papers. 

Dead of nigld in Union Siiuatr, 
lust an hour before the day : 

Thro’ the white electric glatc 
Dissipated shadows play. _ 

Shadows, yes-^hut what are the>«"- 
Phantom forms of imnnidut imen . 

Are they cloud» or are they clavi 
Those pale faces shaven clean f 

Slow they march in Indian fde, 

With a quaint spasmodic If amp j 
Smiling one peculiar smile, 

Stamping one peculiar stamp. 

Is it conscience or the cramp 
Makes them clutch their b«a«li mi pant, 
While their eyes, like llghthouie lamp, 
Shoot a sudden glance iilant f 

Hark I They speak— strange acccnii c«m«< 
Murmuring tn a monotone-- 
Mixture of a muilied drum 
And a faint asthmatic gr«n *. 

Praises to one man alone, 

Lord of every look and limb I 
Irving marks m for his own^* 

We so much resemble him 1 

Rises now a bitter cry ; 

“Master, I have long revered, 

Hear your only double »lih, 

Faithful Hudson, wan and weird I 
Critici here have raged and kcfcd, 

Called my homage grt»» httfw«|u« I 
0 roy ioul Is sad and scared. 

Martyred to the pkture«iu« I 


Then this wail : “ But of ytnir spell 
Have I not thr largest Hhare ? 

Heed not lirniry * and Udell, 

They are but an aping juur ; 

Citay as yours my tragic hair, 

Vet I do tint get my due • 

Mailer, had the fates Item lair, 

Irving would have been Belle w I *’ 

“ * Aping, tpiotha I * Kibidd spark, 
With iti miitdi your claim! 

I \mm moiit of living’s mark, 

And ouf ininiii arc }«st the same ; 

Vet thrrti*» neither cash nor fame, 
Tho* Pm always kan and grim ; 
Ffkndi, ii this a paying game, 

Thii m much rcsemldlfig him ? 

“ * Paying I ** crk» another voice, 

“ I hive pawed for hini for years, 
And If peopk made a choice, 

Flockten * would get all the cheerfi ! 
Von can well endure some sneers 
When the dollars you can icoop— 
Put your poiters rouwl the spheres, 
Cill youriclf the Irving Troupe I ** 

B»«n«they «tart with wild grimace! 
Cm it be that iplrlti quake 
At tbit form of chiiielkd grace, 

And that wig of clasik tnake ? 

“ Boyi,** he cries, “ you ain’t awake, 
Tho* lt*i time that you ihould know 
My Adonii take* the cake^ - 
; I how thIi Irving rfiow I * 


Still they il«e» bereft of ip«ch, 

While he Imglii with mocking glee, 

Then with mm ^ipairki acrctch, 

Ttif II ihdf fmm to the m i 
** Bully boyt, g^^byc,'* wya he i 
“ Tell Mcphluto In the Strand 
Hr k imitating ^ ^ 

Till we In land! ” 

k J, Ikiiky, hroihcf of W, E, Htnky* ^ 
tMr. K. J. (Mcll, t memhei of the hfmsm ^p«iy when 
^ The late C. F, Flockion, m EnillA mm who played fot mmy y«a« In America. 


* The hue K. 


CHAPTER VII. 




July, 1886 — October, 1887. 


A remarS,leT^£g of “ “Faust”- 

of a veteran dramatist— Wectia “Werner” for the benefit 

more benefits— “The Amber ®, tribute— Irving gives three 

Prince of Wales— Farewell sn^f^ produced—" Olivia ” by desire of the 

galore— Stratford-on-Avon-^he^mff“/“’^!!'^®®?P®"®"'^®~^°“P^“®“‘® 

His praise of Americans— Amencan— Irving’s address— 

at the Town Hall— The “Poef Shakespeare— Luncheon 

•lijc I'oet ot all Time” a player. 




these v^rs^nf tr actor-manager grew apace during 

ever in doing 
gave a soecifl^w^vf 

only ” in aid of^tb Lyceum, “ for this night 

^ Benevolent Fund. The pfo- 

feg the Wnd ^ 1 The Bells ” and “ Rais- 

J^emv DidrlU to acting Mathias, he played 

1879. And mLs Ellen*^"^ P'^^ed since 

announcing that “ Their Roval Lf b^ ^ privilege of 
Princess of Wales hZJ ^ Highnesses the Prince and 
being present ” tiT g^a^iously signified their intention of 

factoVtXablem^SeTr" 

members of the Fund— held at Ae meeting of 

14th January followine-— Mr P- ^be afternoon of 

committee, presented the Presirl^T^’-^ behalf of the executive 

in which ie" *^*hr 

recognised. His generr>citv j ™ rendered were 

ance of the previous July was ^SLli'° *,? perform- 

act which relieved the “!! 

whtch produced a result more_^^ 
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cedin'^' bcnciUs, and \vhicl\ w;is of signal assistance in a year of 
exceptional pressure". At that Sitme meeting, the President 
ailuded in charaeteristic fashion, to the approaching Jubilee of 
Ouccu Victoria. No more fitting memorial, he said, of the 
reien of thcfir l>el< ) ved S< ivereign could be made than for the actors 
andactresstsofChaaii Britain to stand shoulder to shoulder 
insupportOf such a mible fund as theirs, a fund which un- 
ostentatiouslv and .secretly relieved tlu; wants of so many. He 
could not understaml how any aetor couUl possibly neglect to 
support the fund, ‘fheir m<Hto was “ Help for all who need 
belt)”. «tau'd that <»f the, eight thousand actors in the 

kine:dom, only twelve luindred subscribed to the fund. 

Resuming the story <if the orilinary work of the I.yceum, 
it must be; set tleiwm that, on 15th Novt;mbt;r, 1886, the two 
hundred and forty.fourtlt peirformance of “Faust” was cele- 
brated by the; intreHluctie>n of two new scenes the btudent s 
Cellar and the Wiichtts’ Kitchen. On Tuesday, 18th January, 
the three hundredth rt;prc.Htmt5ition took plticc. This remark- 
able event wtts adehrattal by S|H;cial programmes for ^ch 
part of the. houst;, printed on hand-made paper, m gold, silver, 
and red. and the-.rt; was a joyous supper m the Beefsteak 
rooms to follow. I'he New Yetm thus started most aus- 
piciously for the actor, 'fhe good promise was fully borne om,^ 
for 1887— a memorable year in the history of England, the 
fiftieth year of Victoria— was a glorious one for the actor. 
He celebrated his pros|x:rity by giving, in one month, no less 
than five special performanceii, the entire profits of which— 
£214.0 IS. 8d.— went to others. This was m Jtiue. 

Before, this re.markable example of generosity, he a 

special rmding of '* Hamlet”. On 23rd ^ 

Wednesday, when the London theatres were 
the tragedy on IxEalf of the building fund of the Birkbeck 
Institute, 'fhe reading took place in the hall of the 
near Chancery Uine. It was one of the most rem<xrkab 
intellectual achievements in the career ^^,,5 

absolutely rivetted the attention of the audience y 

three hours, and g-avc such an idea of this sublime tragedy as 


toh THH i.lI'H OF MENkV IkVIXi. i-mu 

Jew *>! ihiw a»u!tj luvc cinjci'ivwl or im.igiiu tl i>> }«• . ^ 

1 ho {ir.uify ot Irviijg*?, romopiion of Jl-jinhi v.4. 

kmnva ; !»ut on thin otciusion, utuitsUirittHl }»\ iIk .O! u %'j! 
i-ouiulm^s, amliiors ttorr aWf? lo think in ihr juH rw nir ..f 
tho ith-a anti to nnjoy its subilrr slt.iil.-s am! int.-tr..- no ni.tl 
coltturinj^. St-khnn hits a llamh-i iitorr hinttan, in«n« !»*■» 
able, tnort- rrvrrrntkil, tir mort* srnsitivrly mu^pn-tio*- l-i jt 
jiiTSfunsI to Shak*sijK-ar«in stuiirnis. In tni.mt .t. nr-., iht- 
a»tt*r wjis |io<|itivt-!y rapt, aii.l his rounii-tjant *• h.i-* t»}» 

with a b-auty of intrlkTUJ.il h-rvour tbit was t..!U aHkm^; 

Snih «t httkl u|Ktn thr aiiilii-iitT tlitl hr that, noniah 

stantlinjj ihr length of the recital luid the strain ..11 ihr nrti'f s 
of tltostt who Itslenetl, there was, ji»r at least a innnilr of s«i, 
at the conclusion, a aolenm hush of silence. I'he li«M*k w.is 
cl^al, the jtlay was over; hut no one felt inrliiir»| to m»nr 
or spcsik. ! he .ictor h*ul aweil his auilirnce ini.i a i ei rientMl 
attitude that W.IS truly reiwarkalile. Ihtltke ninsi r.-iiirrs i.f 
•• Hamlet," Henry Irvitig did not reserve his wh.de intrllr,i«.d 
force for the iVInce of 1 Jennwk. He showeil not .>n!) that 
he could act all thi! characters in the pLiy, hot that he » nokl go r 
them a sp-tid grsme ;uid nieaning, At Usi the iM-.itiufo! 
cfeinicier of Horatio Imd b**eii nuisieretl, and shown in its 
triMt teiidw and huittati l^ht. I he diak^ues twiween | Ijimlri 
and 1 loratioarc i!tex|irc«sihly Imtiiiiful ; the friendship la-iwmi 
the men stTiml to be like iltai older com|iajiioiishi}., swrrt 
thill It wiui literally “piasiiig the kive of wiini.in*‘ 'Ibrrr 
WiwafK«itive«irofemmk»iias Ifamlei. lemting in famv on 
hiH "own familiar friend," nakl these beautiful wof«l% with » on 
sumnwie tenderniM: "We defy augury; thr,e »J 

providence in the fidl of a jtparrow! If it b- mm i.s ,,0, to 
come: if it {«• nm to come, tt will he now; if u b i»,.i n-m 
yet It will come : the reflduKM is all! ” And the Km-, 
mm a line, original, and new idea. Irving fm,dr him .n-i ff-,- 

wiiumig. handsome. th«ughtla» man who would 4io*.{ » 
(mrtrude, a woiitin who preferred a hamlsome item n. ..n-^ 
meniid attr.u.tivemm And his intorpretation .»{ ikr iVh- 

I.)k>„,as, <lK Gn,v«liggcr. and Lama <wmrilm...l , i, v. 
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f.t U.iiulti . Al ihr mil tii ihf rnkal, llir silftui- w.is in 
n n-.f. VI sjtfjl Isnuiul wrrr ihf h was hmkfn by 

t nil' ni.in hii I mil. " rii.uik ymi, sir,” ;in»i thnn tlu* n»r'rt'ut 
kJ .i|*|<!.iu .r whi. b bn»kf birth rrvv.irdi'il iht’ r«‘i'if*’r h»r (hi* 
iMt .n mii lli itu.il iii’.it vvhit'h hr IumI atfmilril iltr .nniirmt*, 
jn tny “i whuiu writ- uiuiiruHtiiiiit'd tu ihr.nrrs. Thr |>hysis‘.il 
•.n.tin intisi h.i\r Imth rnurinmiH, hut Irving rr|i.iir»'t! tt» tin* 
Hh»'t*’ h«* riilrrl.iinrii .il ‘tUjiiirr .i tru {HTNUita! 
whi» h-ul wilursMti hi*, lilrsl triuiisjih. 

H jiital ui.i.iiuf *»} lr\ iiig‘1 gr.iiiil w.ty nf lining rharitablr 
4 il * !*• •>» I’ll III .1 jw*rfiirm.iiit r whirh In* mg.inisrtl iur thi* 


WliKNKH. 

^1 llw till i»l Jllllf, 

■ ■* Ml iiViKti, 

* ■' - Ml- tbiiiiiig Ai.MAfitlii, 

■' ' Ml, T, N. Wunmm, 

Hi ii4i„»siiniri4 Ilf. 

. II#, Illicit,, 

« - Hi, f 

fnit§ > ■ Ilf, J, C4isti8|i, 

* Ilf, 

' - III, 

* « - Ilf, i^ArrifUi^ 

. Ilf, ||4pvi%,, 

|»A»rfils»« * » lltet lit TpphY. 

Att i.. ll«il t4 III I4||rt|i, M't il,. 

%, n* IIHI «f iHr wntir* 1 | 

Wnmn % ^m$m Att 111,, j 

11*11 |» €#iii« iw*i 1^*:? iV,, | 

1%#^ iSl* pf llt« Tliliiy I 

Vwii'i* %V*f, I 


1 m ijrfii uj WrstbntI Mttmtnn, .hji agrtl un«l inurh rrsjwt ti ti 
.luthuf nf filiy* whkh twil brrn iutril hy M.urr.uly anti 
* haflii"* Kraii. Irving j»r«»dluml *’ Wrnirr " r'»|i»:t ially hir thr 
mta ami .uiti |»Liyrtl ihr |Hinci|wl jjari, Smnr alirralii 111*1 m 
ir.igt^iy wm* iivuin liy I‘. A, Marnhall, tlir 
ttt'i'r ih-dgiirrl l>y Mf. SrytMfHif laiiMJ*, A.H.A., tin* wriirry 
v,A'. ifcunirt! hy Mr, Mawrji (Iravrn, .Suji|»*»rling tlir itn 
jc i-ninatitr i»f ilir gkmiiiy wrrr !^liss f’Jltiii I rrry wh«» 

i<ir iIh; lir*l tiinr cm ihr siiigcjiis j«rir|»hiii*’, *' h'or ihi*, 
n, i.ramitsnly " Mbs Winifred Emrry, Mr. tinorgi* Al»‘xan»!»*r, 
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the late Mr. Howe, and other excellent actors. The theatre 
was packed from floor to roof at enhanced prices — the stalls were 
two guineas each ^when, on Wednesday afternoon, ist June, 
said a contemporary account, the curtain rose and discovered 
Mr. Henry Irving, with his sad face and ‘sable-silvered’ hair 
sitting at the table in the familiar Macready attitude : the 
whole scene enveloped in gloom, and sadness, with Miss Ellen 
Terry in the dark background, and for the first time in her 
life with pretty grey hair, as befitted the wife of so sorrowful 
a man as Werner, and the mother of so impulsive and hand- 
some a lad as Ulric. The picture presented was a striking 
one, and for longer than the accustomed period this deeply in- 
terested and unusually intelligent audience expressed its ap- 
probation in loud and demonstrative cheers.” The monotony 
of the character of Werner is a terrible thing for the actor to 
struggle against the playgoers of the earlier period of the 
nineteenth century delighted in perpetual gloom, but, even in 
1887, the lugubrious drama was practically dead — yet Irving 
managed to make the part interesting. The grief of the 
character, said Clement Scott, was “ never maudlin ; his des- 
pair never verged into irritability ; but there was a world of 
sorrow in his expressive eyes, a stamp of destiny in his calm, 
white features. We here saw the affection of the father that 
penetrated into the sad man s very soul and had become part 
of his. Every delicacy in this gradation of sorrow was 
delicately touched : the pride at the boy s physical beauty, the 
delight at welcoming him to his side, the absolute sympathy 
with him before the murder, the sudden, swift antipathy after 
it, the on-creeping terror of the truth, the shock, the surprise, 
and then the only possible end of such a life — a. broken heart.” 

At the conclusion of the play, the veteran dramatist ^ ap- 

^Wesdand Marston (1819-90), the writer of many excellent plays in- 
Patrician’s Daughter,” 1841, Strathmore,” 1849, Marie 
de Meranie 1850, » A Hard Struggle,” 1858, - Donna Diana,” 1863. In 
his Recollections of Our Recent Actors ” (1888), Dr. Marston said : “ Mr. 
Macready was succeeded in his great performance of Werner by Mr. 

helps, who played the character with considerable effect during his manage- 
ment of Sadler’s Wells. Since then, Werner remained unrepresented by any 
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peared before the curtain and thanked the audience in a 
pathetic little speech. After paying a heartfelt tribute to the 
generosity of the Lyceum manager, Dr. Marston observed that, 
half a century before that afternoon, he had been connected with 
Macready — “ the greatest actor in the days of my youth” — and 
that he was finishing his career with the help of “the greatest 
actor of my declining years After Dr. Marston had retired, 
the audience insisted upon “a few words from Mr. Irving, who 
regretted that ‘Werner’ could not be played again, and ex- 
pressed his thanks to one and all for their cordial co-operation 
and support. Mr. Irving would, however, be well advised to 
produce ‘Werner’ in America during his forthcoming tour.” 
This advice was not taken, and Irving, true to his decision, 
never acted “Werner ’’again. He gave the entire receipts of the 
house to the old dramatist, who thus benefited by .^929 12s. 
It has never transpired until now that Henry Irving defrayed 
all the expenses of the production — .^1184 12s. 3d. 

Two days later— -that is to say, on Friday evening, 3rd 
June, when “ Faust” was acted for the 383rd time— he gave the 
whole of the receipts, .^419, to the sufferers through the 
destruction of the Opera Comique, Paris ^an act of prompt and 
deep kindness which endeared him to many of the French 
people. On Thursday afternoon, 9th June, he played “ Louis 
XI. ” for the benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, and, 

adequate actor until it was revived by Mr. Henry Irving for the benefit of 
the present writer, with a sympathetic generosity that has scarcely a parallel 
in theatrical annals.” Macready, in spite of Byron s protestation that the 
play was not meant for the stage, produced it, first in the country, and then, 
on isth November, 1830, at Drury Lane. He was very successful in por- 
traying what Bulwer Lytton called “the human debasement ” of Werner. 
It was in this play that his self-esteem received a severe blow, which he 
himself records with some humour. A young actor who was playing Ulric 
one night annoyed the star by persistently declining to look him in the 
face. Presently, however, Macready observed that tears were coursing down 
Ubic’s cheek, whereupon he says, “ I continued the scene with augmented 
energy and feeling, and left it with a very favourable impression of the 
young man’s judgment and warm-heartedness What was his disgust then, 
when the representative of Ulric came up to him between the acts and 
apologised for his inattention on the ground that some paint had got 
into his eyes and kept them painfully watering I 
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aw«H!k laiff, hp bm hk thmtrr itn 4 a* trti r.i 

tin* 'IVi.il jjcfiw fwwn •‘Thr Mmriuini of Wnn'r," 

IniU'fit of Miss Amy K*,»srlk’ m arirnts w,b» ..uin ,i 
trai^r oml, scimt; year* later, in AustralLi mho ihr !« j, 
thunks to the i.yeeum pafcNtnancr. hy ^jj*j 

Oil the aftamoon of fth June, Iw hr«iglti «»oi 4 |hi» li. .»! 
litlk* }»kiy, in three acli. by Mr, Alfred C. talwmir. mniM 
•Tin; Amber Heart,” a ^ht charming j»ir»r in mhich 
Miss Ellen Terry as the bermne. KBalinr. was drlighifwl 
Irving did nw i^^pear in it, but, as will be •cm, hr rngagm! ,1 
ntmarkably good company for thk i^cml jierforman* r. mid. at 
the OMidusbn of the •'poetical as Mr. t ‘utmiair rallrtl ii, 
he inresented Mis* Terry with tte Mtif^ r^hi* of ihr* 
Toiwd* the dk^e irf the season, he ittvivvil varaiii* iday* 
which, in addition to " Flaunt,” formed the ri^irnory for liii 
next tour of the Uni^ Slates, Thwi, during May, junr. and 
July, thare were sixteen represeniatbits of “The Hells * and 
“ Jingk”fiTCof “Olivw,” nine Much Ado About Niahing,” 

ten of •• l^uis XI." and fourteen of •• The Mwcbani of Venice 
It was with the last {day tlwt, on July, the imiKm ter* 
mmaial. I he pr^jmmme for Saturday, tml July, k an 
intcwting document. It states that “ liy daure irf H . R J I. 
Ihe Prince W^i at will be •Cllltk***. 

I In Ima (Kwml Kriou, pcDjwia m hb niiml, « b (biwit Iw 

*«» poymrail, 6» "llrwy 
VIII.. “Rfchml II.," arf »Ktag Anhur- (.£,50). Hr 
W.« in the Bowl tirnn of iwceii. ud hb iiimh <m ilm l„i 
mclH of this long uid cvomful wann <nn Uk atmei- of 
f'“' ™d*«ioiw<» " Lndb. nd rmbi.u " 1.. 
-Will, "I h«dly know whM.0 or how ,0 rtwik >•.». 
our kmdnoB to-night. « for d<« oonlbl «i|>|,«t whM, 

h,mi gi™n»mdurhigihnia«nithiith»,ju« I , 

thin I tavelit*tOMyofhile«, though murh „i 

.mil only thank, and thanK arf „„ dunka 1, „1., ... , 

laiHsibte tt cMfM. that ’Fatw' ha, b«in a fail,,,.. v\ 

' ' Tfa” **’ '^ 1 ^.“’ f* ' •'»>l ho lilavwj: it in 

• . This may be called thedevil'i own kirk, ifawgli. 1 |,i. 


AN AMUSING SPKI'XH 
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l.KS; I 

frr iti il'iink, *n«’cls muiit when the devil drives'. A t«‘rri! 4 e 
ji II ;;»ti ultro.id s«»me little while ago tliiit these luu}^ runs »iu}«ht 
iihiin.itrl) Ir.id lu imdness. ;wid th«iu|jh I h:itl always liurietl 
ilj.n sh-m runs were inure likely to develt»j» that inalwly, tu 
snrli tlesjKimleni itfi^irelK’nisions I icwk reluj^e in a ehan|*e 
ul hill and I am gUd to *ay with eminently s-itisfai tury re- 
silk'*. The interest in ‘ Fauil,’ tidM suhI jjentlemeii, has not 
U’l'ii eonrined to Fngknd, or even to lingliiml and America, 
fur we liavr had invimikims to ri*|»rt»ent it in many hairoju-an 
cii|Ml*ds . anti there b one feature in this suceesis which must 
lie sjwcially gratifying to all real Iovitw of (im*the, that our play 
tw* Iwt'n the mean* tif multiplying lii» rentiers in T’ngland !»y 
hundreds of thouK>tiuls, the iKik? of the various iraiiskitionH t»i‘ 
' l•^^ust ’ having exinumlinary, 1 tlon't kiuiw tlwii the 

devil ever exjieeted to be inutrumenud in the revival of tratle, 

THE aMHlE HE 4 ET. 

¥wm m pi liii* 

iiiti# * « * , • li f iii» 

ilmmmm . . • * lif, Pinpi Tmi% 

• * • * • Mft MAm liAtM-iitf • 

iii mmm iUmm * • • Mf, Mwit 

ttitnirfii • . . . * Mi, 1^ Wti*yi.m 

111*1 CfWt If iHttUMi, 

i'wt# lilMi 

, Mi* M, CliWAiiii 
UMAm-mn • * * * ii»i iM*»w Tit it, 

hut die furiiw of htmm industry whkh he has l«'eii the. 
niraits A siimukiing are rmMy nuiie bewildering. Only think 
uf the Mr|ihi»to|ilick« hat, and the Miu^arttt slioe, and thej 
huftdrt^tl aiwl one ankl« which Imve borne the imagt* of tins 
.Spirit iliiH ticnim. Udkve me, I have had nothing to do with 
ilit'se ilevkc*. I don’t gdt a cumitiiiiwon on any of ihemf 
T^tlicrs .Mid getttknaai, In these ckssp and tkirk designs, I Iwve 
IcMi 11*1 whalevtar. 

^'mii iitiy Ibivc ^med, faidiai and gentlrineji, from the 
leak «4 oiir iiff^fiMniwg, iha^ afiwr a^aring in Etlinburgh, k 
' • ‘gow, in M.iftcheWEiT, Mid in IJvcf|i»«4 we shall py our 

third visit to Amerka. Our Amarkan cousins have expressetd 
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a cordial wish to see us again, and I am very glad that it is in 
our power to gratify their most flattering' and kindly desire. 
You too, perhaps, will be glad to be rid of us for a time ; at 
least, I hope you will be glad to see us back again. On 
Monday, Madame Sarah Bernhardt will be enthusiastically 
welcomed to these boards, and then Miss Mary Anderson (to 
whom I wish the most complete success) will commence her 
third season here. And now, ladies and gentlemen, the little 
that I had to say, is said, and I wish that I could express to 
you, as representatives of the public, the stimulus which your 
unflagging support has ever given to our work. In saying this 
I speak for Miss Terry as much as for myself — our gratitude 
cahnot be measured by mere words — and on her behalf, and 
on behalf of one and all, I thank you again and again, and I 
hope that when we return we shall receive that genuine and 
hearty welcome which you have ever accorded to your faithful 
and devoted servants.” 

Thus terminated one of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of Henry Irving. But another one, of equal success, 
was about to begin. He played for two weeks in each of the 
places mentioned in the speech just quoted, “ Faust ” being 
the great attraction. The tour began on 22nd August and 
ended on 15th October. During that time there was the 
usual round of luncheons, suppers, and speeches. At one 
function, he related an amusing experience. “ I received an 
unexpected blow the other day at a Highland station. The 
stationmaster, a most obliging and kindly gentleman, suddenly 
grasped my hand, exclaiming ‘ Irving, man, I hope to see you 
some day on the same platform with Stephen Blackwood’. 
I confess I was taken a little by surprise, and I said, ‘ Well, I 
hope so too’. Then I recovered my self-possession, and 
bethought me that Mr. Stephen Blackwood must be a popular 
and excellent preacher, and my conjecture was right, so in I 
plunged boldly. ‘My friend,’ said I, ‘we are all on the same 
platform. You look after the trains and take care of the 
passengers, Mr. Stephen Blackwood labels them for their 
ultimate destination, and I do my best to amuse and entertain 




famous .’u tor was the hm> tif the hour. Sh«»ril) ! . s. . 
on tho Monti.iy, a proctssion was furmrti at iht* r<»wi* I| i5f, 
ht'atlt'tl fty Sir Arthur I hHlgstm, the ihfu Mayor of 
proccHlfd !»y iho iHsidIt? iuid msicfdK-jirrr^i «»l' ilw aiwu’rtt 
i*orporation, am! fidiowed by the iruiyiirs «f 
towns, Mr. I’hdps, the American Mtiikirr, Sir ''rhrf*rjb»rr 
Martin, Lord RorwJcl (iower, Sir F. F, iJunliffr < ||r«ry 
{rvinj4 ami his frifnd, Mr. j. C. IVkiiison, Mr John Walter, 
tho ^vic.ir t»f Stratf«»rd, tin; Rec*. de (Jourry I-tfliMi, aiitl il»r 
ininisters »if rv«!ry religious deiuiiniit«ttit>n of ifu’ irmn ‘I'tir 
gift ol Mr. Clhilds. a ctanlHiiation of drinking trough and! 
ckn^k tower, a handsome inonutneni in gr«’y simir, ^nrl* In 
the centre of the old Rothermarket. Henry Irving, who w w# 
elected to .address the imi;mbl*tge at the tniiiatkm remniiiiy, 
stootj hare-hesided its hr* recited jwiine verses which hail hewi 
spetnally wriittni for the occasion by (diver Wentlell llrthlMk 
Wht;n ihrt which fnlluweil hatl cm.itet|, hr adilrtwiidl 

the^ prxtple thus ; '* I he ta*cjision which htis drawn ut hew 
lo-tlay hits an excitptiwiitl inierisit ami a s|}eciai sigwiftBMWfc 
We have met to celebrate a trilntte winch htis lieen imM Mil 
the memory of Shakespt^re hy ,ui American cii 4 «rti, wmI 
wjtich is itssi.tciiitet! with the jubilee year «*f our Qiiwa 
The donor of this beautiful monument I am ha|i|iy in ** fci hn 
as a pttrstmal frienrl. Mr. (#. W. Childs w mil rmty am 

tlf tlli? jllillllC Hl|f| 

energy of Fhiktkdphia, but he i* ako a man wtio Iwjt endciUftdl 
htmsttlf to a very wide circle by mrniy geneisais ricedk I di» 
not womler at his munificence, for to men like him il k 
sectmd nature hi»t I rejoice in the ha|)f}y i{ts)iirittkin whkit 
prompitHl a gift that ao worthily w|wta«efii» die ctinwma* 
homage of two grtsit peoplot to the rnont fitmnu* mail irf ilwir 
common race. On this spot of all others. Americans lO 
he aliens for here they cUm our kinship with dn* goMi 
maHU-T ^of h.ngllsh spmdi. It » n<g for me oi s»iy k»W' 
reHjwinstvt: American life and li»miture am to dn* nuhic 
which ho-s tione more than the work of any ,«hrt nun 
mould the tliought and character of fe»ier.ne a.. 'a- ■■■ 


‘W*;’ OF AN AMERICAN ,,5 

r«*, HI,!*, t<! SiiMtlurt! nhim- that this is the Meccji «»f Aint riraii 
4u«l ih.tr thf j»lu'c* which jpive birth to .Shukfsjwart* 
is !< a .IS ilji* finim.iin tif the mightiest nml imwi eiHliiriiig 
.*1 •nil »n»»t!trr umgur. It is not tiifTicuk tt» hfkVvc 
tli.ir 4»iionj;si ihr Htnirigers who write ih«»si: imptsing Ifitt-rs 
• F.S A ' i»t ihf visitors* hmU in tlw historic house hurtl by, thert- 
,ti»' v*inr whnsi- rollisjuial sjMttfh still jmwvfs jthr.tscH which 
h.oc tmiif ilmvn from Slwikim|»eare's time. .Somi! klioms 
whkh ,iri* lo Ik* nwy of American inventkin cati Iw 

iratril li*irk to .Slt,ik»*sjjt?sire, And we citn im.tginf that in 
ihi* •uitliciKt! at the oki C>lot)e Iheatrt! there were ignorant 
and unlt’iteri'd mm who treasured U|» staneihing <tf Shakt!- 
s!K*arr's itnagrry ami vivid |M>rtraiture, and citrricti with them 
over the inran thoughts and wtirds, ‘solemn viskm and bright 
silver tlreain.’ which hrljstd t»i nurture tlw*ir transpkinttsl sustk. 

" It is alK»vr all things .is the |s»ei of the j«si|ile that Shiikt!- 
sjmirr is su|>remr. I le wrote in days whmi literature made 
no anjjiad to the multiiude. Hooks were for a limitetl ckiss, 
but the iheaare wm o|s?fi t*i all. I low many Englishmen, iti 
whom rimling wiis a kiUair or an im|aisslbiliiy, must have 
drawn from tint Stage which Shakt»ja«re had enriched «»me 
of the most |M k'ek*ss jewels of the human mind ! One; of the; 
iiifwri|«ioiis on ihis founimn « the; mtm exprttssivc tribute; to 
Slwkrsjwsire which the iwple's htsurt can jsiy. * 1*1*11 thmiiwml 
hiMMwirs ami blessings on tim taird who bm gildee! the; thill 
realities *if li|f* with inmicent illimons*. Those simple; wetrtls 
sis’.ik a gratitude ktr more ekajuimt twirl enduring than whole 
!ihi4ije,» ,*s criticism. It Is not only hetsiuse Shjikesjssire is 
the delight of .a'holirs, esr tie«m«e he has infinite charms for 
ibe friined uiste, that In? wields the uiilmiken staff of 
ov»*r the iimigimtiion of mitnkindl. It is tns'ause his 
is tvoviii lown die truth and simfdidty tif Nmure* herstdl. 
Tins .ihrr all is the lieiiit of the mystery. Without an iTffori, 
the •.finulest mind jkissisi into the realms of Shakespeare's 
We may Ik- awed by thmightti heyomi the rtvrhes* eif 
otur ;v.tiJs. but ilt.it is when ih^ cm the confme*s *ef the 
rvcricainj,:. I .rawed and simple, gentle itml humble, all may 

s ^ 


drink from the inexhauitible wWom t»f nuijj* ni 
Anii so It seems t« me that no i inl.leo* ».« 

sjK'ant's genius in his native pkirr li,u»* t*« rn 

than tills mem<«riiii fminialn. I w** shall n< 

content with wltat link; we kw»w nf .Slukf'sjjeaff's |: 
history. Vet we ««n »«; him in his hir Iw-ri*. i 

of genial tnanners and |>ersiiAsi%*e sja-n-h. oiMssunii 
mwne. and jierbijw unrfmsrkais that hr h.n| » rr.itrd 
history of letters as great a n^ir%'rl m Ins ionii*«i 
(iaiiksj’s discovery in the wiw'ld iciencr. And m 
conjure tnher ftincirs. We ran Slwkr^liearr 

ing from his IxHjrne to finti uj»w» the tlinme a t^ioern wl 
with genlkr sway than the great .S«ivereign tlwi he km 
yet whose reign bw gka'irs m««re tirnefirrni than i 
Eli«beth, We can try i« imagine his enwaion when I 
'this dear Engbnd'he bvrd so well rs|mtndrtl l»ryi 
seas ; atwl we ran itt least lie hafifiy in the ibmghi lb 
he had nwisieml the lessmi# the rtmflict wliirb tlivi 
from our kinsmen in Amerra. hr would lie |inaid to 
Stratford the gift t4 a distinguisited Anwrkmt dike 
memtirki imr rrunkin under the shatlow of his i 
wmie” 

Irving, who. by the way. had rwcenily lirrn id 
trustwc of SWcwpmm’i hmne. was. in the interval I 
the cenwn^y of iiMt^raikm and ilwf lunrhewni at ifo 
1 lall, «»airt«d to ShaJnaipr^w • houie liy hk frlkiw 
Mr. Saiwiwl Timmiiw, The j*roc««liiig» at the hi 
were commemfoWy hiM Henry Irving, in rriurning 
ftir the i«wi irf hli own hnnhh. hy ho h<# 

t ’liarkw FkiwCT, said t ** I aim very srmiihle of ihr I 
which bw (won^Kid thii tonal, and I id»»uhl 1*' te 
htiimin if I wwe mg gnmrfol for the fkiiwng wl 
have Jiwi hmnd ; hm m aaor am emve m» 
than that of tadnif firoiidnefitly with, 

wtirk in connmkin with Shnkenpmrrs W*’Wfay m 
native town. It b the hmiog «4 tl»1 

calling that the Poet of aQ Time -I .ir, 1 
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iminurtuliiy by writing for the; suigf. Of all tht* 
tributes which have been jukl to Shakt'Hjwarr, out* 
ever retails the wt>rds of his fellow-Jictors, to wlutse Ittvinjj 
eare we owe the first edition of his works, and who tell us 
that 'us he was a ha]}py inntuior of naitne, he was a most 
gentle exj»resser of it'. All we can desire in the artistic em- 
biulirnent tif lifer this ‘most gerntltr expre-sseT ' of nattire has 
given ns. As Einer.se>n says; * VVe can tliscern, by his ampler 
pictures of the gentletnan and the king, wltai feirms ami 
itnmaeiiiies pleastrd him ; his delight in iroetps of friends, in 
large hospitality, in cheerful giving. Let Tinuin. leu Warwick, 
Icrt Antintio the merchant answeT for his great lusirt. So far 
from Sliiike*s|i«rare Isring the: leritsi ktmwn, he is iher tmi; |HTHon 
in all mexiern history kttejwn te> us. What |Ktint tjf morals, of 
manners, of economy, c»f phiitstophy, eif religitm, ejf tiister, of 
the coiieluct of lifer Iwts he not scttlesl? What mysterry Ikis 
he not signified his knowledge e»f? What officers, or functions, 
or tlistrkn of man's work has he not rermermlierrd ? What 
king has he mit Uiught sottes, as Talma taught Nii|xi!«:on? 
What maldern bw not found him finer than hetr delioMiy? 
Wlmi kwer lias her iitil outbved? W'bit sage has he not out- 
seen? Wbii gentleman has he not instructed in the rueleness 
of his brbtviour ? ' These are things which thti acteir trerasurers 
to the full ii» dearly as the student The actor's an tei clay 
troiners mueth m^irirr Slsikes|xrare's esiirmitei of its imporiamer 
in the* Inielkrcluu! life of the community than in the times wlii ii 
tbr tloriamiikin of Stratford refused to jKTinii the |s‘rlormancer 
fven of his own pkys. I htijxr ibu rtunimler lomhes »o 
itsitk-r in ytiur municipal prkk‘. riw players m*rv w»i 
ireateel with contumely in Stmtford, anel jK*rhaps it w;w the 
influent e of Stmkesjiemne’s memory which imlueest theiair|«»ra 
iii»n on one occasion to futy them the handrtoiwr sum t»f forty 
shilliiigH tti go away. But I think we; can tl»> brtierr now in 
your Memorial 'fheatre; and when tair tsrcupition's gone 
elstrwhere wt; can settle dbwn here iintler the wing of ilw.r 
worshipful mayor. Ladi^ and gentlemen, in a few tlays I 
shall sjiil ft»r tliegreiu mmuy where any worthy reprirsirntatitm 
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of Shakespeare on the sts^ commintfL a*! siatuu li < 
from the public as in our own ibincl. 1 sitall lany, , 
amkisstidor to Mr. Childs, your imthusiastif apiMt ii. 
his generous gift. I'o-day's cemnonial ha?! givnj 
plauiure to all, for it has renewed our hallimn! asso 
with the mighty dead, and it hits remindtal two grr.n 
of a bond which no calamity ciui disiwjlve, .Itsd, Iwlit 
it will make every actor in the work! wide sphere of 
sfHJiire’s inlluence prttuder than ever of the callitig w liii h 


cHArnui vfif. 

Novembar, i88| — tteembi>r, tHHK. 


Thr third Anwrii an tuur— Only luur citUm visiti-d— '* Fatwt" thf^rt iU 
rttira* tBiii—Rwirticin hy lh« Oncthw Ai«;i«ty i»f K« w Vitrk—Irving <»n 
(kirtbr m a nmnagr^r—Riirfonimncr at W»!«i *!'hr Mrrrlwnl 

«f Venific" wiihrntt «€*n«fy--'Atlvkc toihw radisi*— An Anitriran irjikwm 
m IrvingV M«:|ihiiilnj»bek« — ** Henry Irving i* ntre cd tlw gtvateiit a«ar* 
that have rvrr lived "—Thr ftnanml wmilt— Irving'* twrifih m’awn am 
inanaiCT cif llic I.yt»um— •• Fantt" pky«l for the soEth time-— It* 4t8th 
reprusenlaiinn at the Lytciim—A dinner ywriy at thi’ Onmgr— A |imviiK:«I 
icinr— Mr, MaiHfield'* indrhl«!dm!*'i "The Henry Irving Hhakrmjmaru 
Irving on Hhiikr«nrarr the ulay wright— An affretinnatrr letter, 

Irvinii Nt lur ijuntlitn tiitmtHikuttly jtftnr thr* luiuhwm, and, 
thrtt! tlityti birr, i»n I’huricby, aixh tkiitiurr, hr rmbarked 
from IJvt'rjtrnil *w hi* ihird ittur tif Anitkiai, Thi« liiHUtd 
fr«in 7th N«»vrmhtT, 1BH7, to 34lh March, 1HS8, and, mi 
carefully was it arranged, only h»ur citirai wwt viwtrd. 
" Faust " was the great awraetbn, anti enttrmauii r«;ci;i{«s r«- 
sultrd from thr rnirr|>ri!«;. 'rherr wrrr, of aiurstt, miiny tan ial 
function* lt» h« intended, but, nts “Fitust" wiw jrhtyrt! so 
frisjurnily, and as dierc were only four riiilwiiy jtruriirys 
anti lhr«t easy on«. for America-- during ihr iwrniy wr»‘ks, 
Irving’s third visit to the United States was hy far the Irasi 
arduous ilwi he evar |mid there. Still, it wits dtvrrsihrd hy 
Homr imimtiil dreum^nt^ —thiJi. «tn thr aftmimni of 1 stU 
Fi'lirtiiiry. at the Huntington Hall, limion, living gave iut 
unirriaiiimenl to which te oaniributed five out of thr sis iittiiw 
td the |»rt4(rammc: Gamini ct Virgo (Calvnlry), Ihimbt’s 
S|wri:h to the Fkycr*, die Feast of Belsha/iiar, I hivitl t.*t»jtj«*r ■ 
field iimi the Wdwr, and dws Edmund Kr.in |'»irt »>f his 
(, f xfortl Imure. Mws Elkn Terry wiis ri*H|»oiHthle hr Portia's 
lii-.t ■a-«'nr from “The Merchant of Venice” 

Iff 




March, iHH8, Irving Wits chct gum of thr tiiwihc Su» 
Nttw York. 'I'he functton took in ih»- »\I.Hii^Mjs < 
TheatrCj^ and, afta* the actor bid bt-rti wri»oin» tl In 
Parke liwlwin, the president, and ikt i«her iiwmb rs 
club, he delivered an addrmt on Gmtlfic im a iheairr mai 
in the cour^of which he alluded to hi» own in, ale of prmhi 
‘'I do not," he said, “presume to imitiiaiii that any tn 
of representation, however admirable, cmi be fully ade 
to the portrayal of Shakespeare, nor do 1 amcern iny«!ll 
much with the fiimilkr reproach of overlaying our gr 
thaimtist with ornament. I have before said ibtt the va 
the aids awd iidjmicte of scenery and tmimmt bw ceiincui 
a matter of opinion ; these have become ncceasary. I he 
dictated by the public mate of the diiy, and not by the c 
for mere scenic display. To th». of course, there are It 
mere pageant, apart from the story, has no pkice. altlmuMh 
imy be a suambn of truthful, harmonious pfcturai, s 
shall n«ther hamper the natural action nor dwimci the j 
ment from the actor’s ait. Shakespeare commands 
om^e of dl ^ arts, and their utmmi capacity, when rii 

the splendor of the master of our motlicr-iongui?, the i 
of all the literary men who wrirte. H 
W this, be M the most mtinmte and varied knowWt 
the stage, and that k why hit work is the actor’s grean»t I 

Slwdtcspijnri'? with 

injure of suewas, it is nttCMary that the mtor mIkiII 
thinp, be a student of character. To 

2*rwt M^d fo expraisioft, iofeel^y„n 

It the root and foundation of the being y<m ^1^ L,,. 

epresent in a word, to impenmnate the charatters of m, 
>g«rc^Ais k a task whbh 

#ne. the widest command of the mean* of ili»..ir.a, " 
U the tnumphs of the stage, there is non. so ...diSr ' < 
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iKK,sj SHY LOCK AT WEST POINT 

ttf u ri pifSfiu.aiiin of ShaJcespciure. which }fiv«-,s i«> th*; 
in.iNH o! |)liyg<KTs a strong and truthful impression of his work, 
uiul ,i Huggi'stum c»f the ideal which his expnieius are honour- 
ably ^fruggling to attain". 

1 he m.*st inieresting qnsode of this tour was, perhaps, the 
representation of ’'The Merclumt of VenietP'at the Military 
Academy of West Point on 19th March. !‘‘or thert; was i!t> 
scenery wNitever. ‘Lhe entire compiuiy ap|H'aretl, and the 
costumes wert* worn, hut the various scenes werti imikateil in 
true Eli/alK'tbm style by a placard, which was let tlown from 
the insidr of the proscenium of the Clrant I lall, bearing the 
wortls, ** ‘rhw is a street in Venice," and wi fortli. Tlu; |H;r- 
forntance wiw rweived with ilw; griaiieai enthushism imaginable, 
even with an audience which consistetl, for llte most pjirt, t>f 
military catleis. At the conclusion, Irving wjis oliliged to say 

! THR THIRD AMB8ICAN TOOK. 

j 

j Jill M«h. 1M8. 


yih Mw, i« imh ll*e. H«w V«l • f Ivn wmIw 

iwh l>«. iw aj»a W«t, l*SiM«ipiua Two w»l» 

iSlIi Ow. w jUM J*n. ¥mt wmk* 

1*14 I*n, irt i«iS r«S. Mkmw Rbmi 

1 m»h F»t». w Ksfeti New Vaili • Vm wwfci 


* Swif The»v». Unton 

a few words : ** You cattnm: know thit greiit pleasurt! it has 
been to lie here to night, to nee your faces, and to hear the 
cheery mnm of your voices. There is no doubt at all in tny 
mitid that the lungs of the students of West Poittt are in a 
nw»*i healthy condition. I should like ui say to you if 1 r.ni 
do so without presumptbU'-'-what David Ciarrick *«ud : ' Al- 
ways kei’p your Shakaiqptai^ abmt you*. ‘I’he more you 
r«v»d it, the more you wiB like It. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote 
the watieHi Issik ever written, eRce{S[ one. I t'anitol rtdraiii a 
link* piliriwiic pride now, and I will confess it. I b-lieve the 
joy l,>i;||% are ringing in lamdon m-night breause, for the first 
lime, die Hriiish have o^tuied West Point ! " 

C bii,’ of ibt moit gradfytiii; featurijs «f this tour was the 
consiumi and dtwrimifiatii^ praise of the pr«i. It iwiy, 
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iudewi, without exaggaratton, be dtseribtti 4** i.u j .h 
ahsoliitt!})* iiiKiualified, and, as there w;w no » i.; 

patriotk: prejudiceji- for nmhing like *' eiilM-r in m 

UH a priKluctHUj, hsid ever been seen in Anirrit 4 ihrrr 
ttppirtunity for tnvklimts com|MriMitt. I he •w t nie 
were receivtxl with admimtioti, aiul the beauty ol 
IVrrys Mnrgswret enlisted the sym)sahy of every 
titis clwtrming performance. We are, however, mtai- 1 
concerndi with the anktic achktvttnteiii of I Iniry Ir 
thtt pky. We have alratdy •wn how hw iinjs'r'^on. 
Mephistophekss imptwed mt of the Iwiding Fngli?,!i 
It nmy, therefore, be instructive to m *l«wn the opii 
America’s foremast critic of the dram;i. Itt this am 
that of the former, the essay is ttx» bng to b* priiued in 
that we must conBne ourselvc* to ihcMc pasniigiTs dealii; 
the salient points of Irving’s impersoniitton 

“ Henry Irving, in his embodiment of Mejihistttjitir l 
filled the conception of the poet in one cssentkd r#?»ja 
transcended it In another. Hw jierformaiice. iu|ierb ii 
and perfect in exKution, was a grtsit work" and imwktd 
jw Ae greatnm of it: Mephimophetei as deliiiiat 
Oroedte IS magnificently imelimual and sardonic, but ta 
does he convey even a faint mggtation of the gixlh 
glory from which he has lapsed. Wm own frank am; 
avov^ of himself leaves no room for doula its to the liin 
intended to be ^abltshed fesr him by itir pun, I * 
declare, the spirit that perpetually deniei. I am mtri c 
part which was all of tliat. dwknm mit of 

<^e the light 1 repudiate all Aiiip-«be«aoM.! evor 
thiu htt btien made is unwiathy 10 exki and otighi t.* f 

^ tr ** *" Splendour, akme «iid riww 

His spirits He thrusts into darknesi. and man. a mmr m 
iishioned to poke h» nme into filth, He s|x>rtiv« ly ikiwvr 
dayandnight My province k evil j my cxkit H . ium,; 
my pleasure wd my purpose are dauruaimi. In a wwi 
hiend, towenng to Ae loftiest summit of mkl imri:r*;5. 


MEPHISTOPHELKS 


ifS.SM] 




»’inlt»*.Hn>rnf «>1 rrurliy, malict;, aiid scorn. 4n»l tnn r 

lu .t il with ijriin hinnour. Thai ideal Mr. Irviiij^j made .ifttiitl 
'! hi* critft ami dcatlly malignity of his im|MT!ion.t 

lioti, '^w.nhnl ill .1 most spttciuus humour at some inomfius (as, 
|«tr I’xainjilr, in Miirgan^t s iNidriMiin, in the garden sissir with 
M.uiha. and in the duel scene with Videntine) matlethe hlmtd 
I rerp ami rtirdir with horror, even whili! they impressetl the 
•a’lijM’ ol intellectual jmwer and stirred the springs of laughter. 
Hut it you rightly saw his face, in the fant.».Htir, HyinlM»li<al 
m*ene i4 the Witches* Kitchen ; in tltat luriil tttometu of «ut»s<*t 
over the quaint gables and haunted spires of Nurttmhurg, when 
the sinister prestrnce of the arch-fieml disqs'ned the red glart* 
of the settifig sun and seemed to btihe this workl in tlu^ 
tnninuus splendour of hell ; and, almve all, if you {a*rceived the 
soul that shone ihrcaigh his eyiw in that suprrinrly awful 
moment of his predomimuice i»ver the hellish revel ujion the 
llrockeii, when all the hideous malignities of njittire and all 
thfSM^ Imteful ‘sjiirits which leml on imirtsd coiisequrnce ‘ are 
ksMusl into aerki abyss, and only this im|s^rkl horror can curb 
aitd iulKttie tbein. ytai knew dial ihw Mephisiophtdes was a 
sufferer ma l«s tlwtii a nwekerj tlwit his colossal malignity 
was the drliriuiii of an angelic spirit thwarted, l«tffle4 
sliaiieretl. yet defiant ; never to b? vant|uished ; ni;ver through 
ai eternity to bf; at frace with iiwslf, 'Phe infmiit? «idnes» of 
tliiit bice, the {stdios, beytmd words, trf llwil isolaterl and lonely 
figure tb«ir are da* qualiiiei that irradiated all its tlivmifiied 
aitribiii#*s i4 miwl, humour, dupUdty, sareasni, lorce, hurrtir, 
and inirfiial lieauiy, and invested it with the aiiihemic quality 
i4 grraiiir%s, ‘Hiere is IM» traurmnt for this treatment of die 
|ari to In- dirrived from tiiaahe's poem, *lliere is ever)' 
w.trr.iirt lor it in lilt; a{}{MrehensitHi of this ireinewlom >»ub|e»t 
by die »iti.iginaii«*n a gr^ wdKir. You cannot mount atiove 
the e.u'ih. y*»u caitnta tnuraceml the ordiiwii’y line of tin? 
lomwonplue, as a mere tardwik im^ *»f •«‘lf'.«iikfir*d. 
eliuiikliitg oblsjuity. Mr. Irvii^ embodk'd Mephi?*iophr*le‘4 
not 4?4 ,r ni.iu lull m a with aB ibtt dtr word implicfi, 
And in *loing ilwi be nc* ^y hmled dm fine in^iiiiei of the 
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Ses^fo^^ft'^® his eye 

(jJares forth the immortality of hell.” ^ 

£ u“ *“ had then att 

)f the'still-Kvtog EdXYood,"“ 

“ Mr Irvioo- ic rl, 1 • ^ greater in val 

>as encouateri “ tS" “ “ 

■orally and to utter admiration with a free heart Th. 

K Ski Z If V ■" “T “ "''’9““' “'1 splendid as 

heir detraction of Heitrv Irvino P““ 

le is a caoital ^L ^ P^°“P' '» declare 

n 4 Sa^Zdr^“*’““‘“«^ =«'»■• Thi 

ijustice Henry IrviiJfaZe ofthe *"*' *°ll> 
vex lived and 1,0 u ® 1. ™ greatest actors that 

»-.tgtl,teSo^ 5 X‘'Z-“^ 

etched abiKty to inlt a?d ^“^^d with 

erfectly well set in eve that every play shai 

laU be competently actel 

-aust tras so magnificent that DossiHoJ* 
the minds of Sty sZ^* Z ‘ ■“>' have ten, 
e fine intellectual forcefdie be^ufiful^SZl^^h 
mmate art with which he embodied mS. 



A t^iNKROUS TRIBUTE 


us 


iS:;> j 

i<» h-ivr jirixiuced that effect -became, in tin* 
‘.p-t i,u!»' WiW, actually and truly, that nf a Hti|M*r* 

n.aur.i! !« iuj*. }»rr«li*mimini by force of inherent sirrni^ili arul 
i h>m«*»ver the brmtl expirae of the {nipulom and terminjr 
weild , Ihu it tni}»ht h.cve jirmlucrtl it : iuicl, lor the pratiHiil 
uJ the art ttf a»‘tinj», }irt^|rf»s in tbit dirmion ban jjone 
ftir en«High. 1 he HU|»reine Iwauty «»f the? prcHluciion was the 
pKiii aimos|iherr of it the irnidiation of that siranjje 
lion of iKinu haiiniecl whkh »ometime}i will rtiine np»n you, 
even .u n<»»»n ‘lay. in lonely iibu'es.on a vatant hill skli% b nealh 
the ikrk bmj'hs of )*reai treeai, in the presence of the grim ami 
silent rtrks, ami by the siilitary nwirgin of the scsi. 'I'he fceling 
wm thill of toMihe's t»wn weird and suggestive scene of thi* 
Djten l•ield, the hliuk horses, and the raven-stone; or that of 
the shuddering lines of ('olrridge • 

A* «•««■ llisl cm * rwd 

titsh wilii in tali’ sn<i dreMl, 

Amt iMVing unev ntfnrti nniitilt wslk* cm 
Amt iMim wi «»»w Hi* h«iil, 
tie* saw hr Itmrar* s ^Hlfut iirmt 
tlmH rkm Mm timd,'* 

With the echoes of this g^nermjs tribute to his merit 
iuid his jiihievement ringing In hit ears, the grateful actor 
mned i*ti h» sixth Journey maram the Aikniic, The tour 
m»w closed was the »h«n« of Irving's visits to America— 
it occupied only twenty weeks. The avemge receipts jht 
week were average weekly profit— 

d»'**j«te huge expenses - 'being jCS9^ 3*^* Among the 
foin|Mny ai ihw lime was Mlis Winifred Emery, who. m 
die r’.iiiiwir.ii, pliiyetl Maipmct for five weeks in London 
amt Ain«*rka- 

•' hauii.*** wlik'h wm that pbyed for the five hundred and 

» liMwii ilMUf OB Im thW Ammem tmii, ilie tacettm 

'•*»« «t**l l«f Ml*! Umf AaAmm, wM> prwdm»d w» i«»H 
fwf, '■ t'hr TsIb^. Ttw nn^ ww a nr«»» It 

0',j.4 nth liw bun^ imd ii»ty-«oli trprt»-itta* 

Mo-s AndwiOB ibe ptiw ItrOMiMiie 4i«! 

m m4 A|ml, Mtoi Ckswt^ Wwd in «Fefgrt-Me- 

Xws," 4 h 4 . tli« pH, 4 w s mm plqt ihcie. 
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1 


eig-hch tiint!, was for the crnnmrnrrnwnt, «»u 

April, 1888, of Irving’s tweUth soiioii m iiwiiagt-r ..s tit,- 
Lyceum. “After a bng he iaitf tit .1 firiri 

at the end of the pky, “we are more than i«i hud ,H,r 
.solve.'? among you once mort!, and we are tJei^jdy gr.iiefnl f„r 
the hearty welcome, which » imt an unfantilbir '..mhhI imdi-r 
thus roof. ” The welcome was, indeed, an » *«r iri.m 

a representiitiye gathering of the artistk* and literary w*ifM ,4 
London. The Mt^hwtophetei and the Maig.irei til ih*. 
occ^ion were able to “derive new implrailoii fmm am It 4 
gathering of old and valuttd friaida,’* and they 1 rriainly si r»n,tl 

o ^ *« « atwiMraiive sijnse 

A wl a ^ »J%hi change* in the ca a. Mr. 

Ale^der was still the Faust, but the Martha wa.% Mw. t:hb, 

«iira|a*riem 4 l 

linJlhrn h the chanwer on aomewhat broader 

Ellen Terry resumed jifece, MIm 

twenty-one years orevioimit/ a« 4 t^ndiw 

the Royal Collegtfof MuslJhetff* '*** **”®^** 

acter. So that iere 

rdlt in 18S8. Nor db rhl .r iMBwmfalcm of ,ht. 

melodrama gain from the ^ tumble reitore of th,* 

poetical pCyShtfoIIowLrr^*" comfiarison wW, ,he 

biU waa'Xihd 4“ “Fhus^JSTT T'l” 

season, yth July, when Irvm.t ««« ^ ^ *ht‘ 

would fevive “Macbeth " ind * ”*** fV* t-oiK. 

trying also stated that on hw comlno too*. «f.k ^ *^«w»V4ii. 

Manon T«y EZ^: 


■ 









g;| IHNNHR PARTY AT THE r,liAXt;K u*; 

.imJ ilwi Mi«s KUwi Tary w»wki liikr it .tsul 
.-ik-ii'rvrtl h»»ii<liiy. On iht? next evening, he g;ivi* 4 tiinner 
y .ti The (tfiinge, Briwtk Green, Hiiininwimitli, .in oitl- 
ii.rtie*l fmintry bng since di»|^e«l liy new buikh 

. - whirli he bill litken by way of ntnaining iifjoifi resiileiiee 
lie fre?*h .lir. In tlwisr anie-mtaor days, linstk (irren wm, 
iige M it nwy loi» Jar from the centre tif I.ihhIoii ft»r 

iirter, 4 iwl he wisai relin()uiihe<l the prtnirny. at a ennHliIer- 
‘ kw. Hr Iwtd many |ik*a«ani gatherings there in the 
iinertime. On the laraskm Just ntsttsl. Stimhiy, Bill July, 
gut»ts included Mrs. t'harkm Malliews and Mrs. i#. H. 



Tnii Okami, mmrn Osiuw, HASSinimiTM. 
r»» Smu* fs* "StsMiw " RntMKWN ar H»s«r 

Ifiert two veteran acirnw^ «fw EngWi, the other Amertciin 
;wo «tiher Ainwbtn play« «f note, Miw Adtt Rehan and 
nrs !.»'wi«, Miss Klfen Ttr^ and Miss Marion 'ferry, 
L. ’foiile, Mr. Mortimer Menpoi, and two tir.iiniiir eritiCT, 
r. Winter, who wa* then v»iting Engknd, and this ^ toe 
Mtjih Knight, 'flic totar gentfeaman, in an ''iijiim^toion,** 
itien alter Irving's di^, i^vean intentsting^ descri|gbn of 
» ilinnerjMriy at The Graa^s “At the fwrind when the 
igustin Hilly t*oiw|)any finrt came over to London and Miss 
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her talent, Irving deter- 
the principal members of 
then first visited England, 
charming house and garden 
Sunday, accordingly, the 
r, together with a few sym- 
I was a favoured unit, 
were converted into one, the 
' whole was carefully, elabor- 
not without a special view to 
d artists who were expected, 
's before, I said to him ‘ How 
ne from Brook Green on a 

be all right,’ said he. ‘Cabs 


-ua x^enan captured all hearts bi 
mined to bring together at dinner 

HeS "Wch 

in 

coveted guests were biddm^^Aa 
pathisers with the drama nf 


< 


MU. MANSFIELD’^ DEHT 


I Hi 


!(S I 

Dnrim^ |ii!y. thr Lyceum was oa;uped by Hiir.ib I Inn- 
dt. < bi 4ih August, Rkhai^ Mansbeki lirgaii 4 *if‘ 4 - 4 Mi 
b •' 1 b. |*‘ky!! ami Mr. Hyde". **A Ibirwkn 
mi ll, and, Irum lyth ( ktubtjr until the termiiwiion t 4 iiw 
*<t!i in I IrceinWr, ** Prince Karl*' wwaiw^Mi A statemrjit 
red ink in the Lyceum ksdger lelb its nwii story of this 
w»n and tif Irving’s geiieri*siiy “ 


Mil#* 

lit kf Iw ttm. 

$lm twii tmm 


1^. 1^1 ini Immmit 

toi Iftw §m> 


|itto ii • 
I# m 


'lo this i^riml of Irving’s life there Iiekmgs a work of 
ch little hiw liren wiitl in any piwicius bk^niphy. Yet 
he Henry Irving Sh»k«!^itwe"ii«n aJitioii of theclmnwi* 
which involvtsl iin emimmui amount of expendituns of 
s which eouU Isc s|«risd, only by a iwrifia of rest, from 
ktbetrious effort! in connection with the stage. For Henry 
ng did much more than mo^y lend his name to th** enter- 
e of the pyWiilier*. He waa at vma. |»in» to mnktJ <;ertaiii 
sioiis in the text which are of the grmtest help na a guide 
the siiige-iminager. He did n« emulate m»me oihirr 
kissjaswrean editors and boktty cut out paiwiges which were 
» his liking, but contented hinmelf by imik'ating itu'ist* 
«ges whk:h might be omloed eidier in the ntciuiikin or 
esejtiiitkHt of the piaya. He devotixl many king hours 
all hk intelligenoB to this Idborious task. In conjunction 
i Mr. bVank Marshall, ht shar^ the positkin of editor. 
t first of ilwt original ei|^t vdlumts wtis ksyed in iHKH, 
alning a generid introdwttkMi by Mr. Marshall dale*! 
fombfr, i8k7, awl nn <»ay by Irving entitled “Shake- 
ire m a Playwright,” In which he insist^ upiiii the fftet that 

k<»«|j«r« wrote for the $iu^ "I darcstiy,” he begaii, 
vot*. II. . p 
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“that it will appear to some readers ii profiiti ift >> ■■fi'- 

of Shakespeare to couple with it the tit !«• j.l,' . vt ; n,- ’.; 

I have chosen this title for my intrmiuctwiii lKn 4 U^- I m 
anaous to show that with the mighty genius ihr |*nri mm 
united, in a remarkable degree, the capacity fur wrftii%' fAttn 
intended to be acted as well as read. One nfini 
t e very persons who claim m<»t to reverwioe 
not only as a poet but also as a dramatist, awry ituti r«*vr#s *K# 
to such an e^ent that they would almtwt fiirbid lb' inr|srt' 
sentation of his plap upon the stage, except uncirr rwmiiliofisi 
7rJ,^ impossible, certainly impractiVab!* '* Ilf 

'or th most admirably, and concliidetl with M 

^ •* ’* Mtichoh^ 

md Daintincr ^ employment of the sister Mrm of tmtak 
o tb^Xb^rZ T "^'•esentation of 

he different characters’ ^I ^ »urnjyf5dloff4 

cted, cannot be fullv '’ot contend that a pl.ty. 

djuncts. But. nrarX-all th«W aids ftifd 

f • • P^^‘^caUy, their value has m !.-> • 

latter of opimon : thev k ^ O^sed to tV H 

by *e public fetetf "«««>ary. They «« 

'“e scenic di^Iay but that ,t *’)' deare tjT 

hfchhasg„,jj4“'^ d^-nand i" *-r«a<! 

><1 Poweihii his method would hilwttvnr hr>wl 

criticism. This h „Ta <•• 

ttMng after completeness ThTT*^ °1 riecadence ; il is « 

mnr* ^ *e pLions but io nT .tnly 

owed with cooS^^ s^ch cases to 

' ^“curces of the 


JK| !'MM IRVINC; SHAKBSPRAHI*: i.u 

«h«4!y MilMiriiiiiiitt! l»> ihc |^y. aj».ir{ 

Ml n'v H4.*» i»«» plicr in Shake»p*ai^, althfiugh thi-r** may }«' 
«»!' ifiiiliful Sind (wrmonimM jMrinrrs whirh 
thi-r h.un|ifr ihr attumJ actiwi near dtettacl the* Jadgiiirfn 
-n i!ii* art. In fii^ dwre » no tJCGWtitin to <!{«»!< igw* 

thf synirin of dwM’alion, Tiw; criticiiini tirgiiiji wlwii ihr 
carriers oriwmrrni to cxcc^ for then he «ins aj^ain'tl 
of lieanty as well na againirt the poirt, IVitsl by thiri 
!td.ir»l, it stiieei»sfiil rejtreitmtiition «»f a Shiikt*s|rari; jilty 
y In* fanki;d jiji h worthy tribute to the geniiui whirh 
nin.itKN the Iwiinage of itll an. ami which has iiitl on iw the 
inorable injuntiion «»f ‘an laaiest methml, iW who!es<iine 
mvv,i, ami by very inueh m«ire h.uidsoine than linr*." 
Three* t»thrr volumes of " 'l‘he I Iriiry Irving Shake‘Hjit;are ” 
re ako ptiblishenl in iK88. tlte fifth suid sixth taring wnued 
18H9. Irving’s a»*edilor dated his larekiet! to the; taller 
ume in June, anel, in the cmirse of it, her alluded to his 
ing heralth, in ctmiieejuence tif which he had liefii ohliged le> 
I in the luisisianee eif Mr. Joseph Kn||ht, Mr. Wlhatii Verity, 
Arthur Symons, and caher Shakeipeaiwn fchotara. Hk 
» to the irvenih volume m hi December of that ymr 
,1 contaiiw a (wthetk reference to hk continued illnea* : “ I 
f t»e forgiven if I refer fear a moment 10 myself. I cannot 
■ this e^sirtunity erf dunking Ac amnifeiu frfemels, whei, 
m all tjUitners of the work!, h»t«^ during the ksi few memths, 
dmd me tiiid‘#|*etM touwda recovery. Mewt erf thirin arer 
rim striiiigeni m me, but fm* thdr kindly exprtrssed wishes 
‘ my reimwed hesdih, I thank them from the batoiii of my 
crt.” Thc^ were the laK wonts which he wrote for " ‘fhe 
ciiry Irving ShaktsipfaHre **. He diial on aHth Deremherr, 
%, at diet age erf fwty-nin^ and the eighth vulomr, isMifd 
1 8go, w»« comfiteted by mher lunds. 

At the tinw; rrf Irvii^’s teyth, writers, who tlitl not know 
i man, ailudes! to his bitdificm It m truer, her ww a kmdy 
in, but her Iwd certain d«^ friendship which made up to 
n for much elwt tlmt h« l»d mined In hit life. , It must not 
m has been smteci, dwt he lived as a ta*ing apri, 
0 
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complished by an unswerving sense of duty, and an iron re- 
lation to keep abreast of his task.” Irving, having quoted an 
jquent tribute to Mr. Marshall from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
yrmons, wrote : “ Every kind thought and just comment thus 
ven on a man of great ability, I endorse most heartily, 
rank Marshall was a friend of my life. We were brought 
gether and linked by the golden bond of a common love for 
e Great Englishman whose work he endeavoured to worthily 
t forth ; and from the hour we first met our friendship 
;)ened, till in all the world I had no warmer friend.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


December, 1888— June, 1889. 


Larlv Amusing article in Truth— Miss Ellen Terry 

berome— A brilliant audience— An unfair leadin 
Sr" A ®^^ned by a friend-Mr. William Archer 

A description of the Lyceum “Macbeth” by Sir Edwrar 
S plays before Queen Victoria, “ by command c 

sunned Princess of Wales ”— An interestin 

supper— Macbeth draws a large sum to the Lyceum treasury. 


The end of the year 1 888 ushered in one of the greatest triumpli 
m the career of Henry Irving. “This evening,” ran the an 
iMuncement on the first page of the programme, “ commence 
me Thirteenth Season of the present Management.” Oi 
Saturday, 29th December, “at a quarter to eight o’clock,” i 
continued, “will be presented, for the first time under thii 
management, Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ Macbeth ’ ”. Ther* 
ad been much excitement in literary and theatrical circles b;; 
the preliminary announcement of this revival. When 
^entful evening came, curiosity was agog as to the viev 
that would now be taken of the character of Macbeth by ttn 
actor w ose conception of the part had aroused such com 
troyersy in 1875. For it had become known that ttn 
• sergeant, omitted before, was now to be restorec 

with, as one writer put it, the “inconvenient description o 
brave Macbeth’s ’ personal valour ”. It was therefore inferrec 
that Irving had changed his view of a “craven” MacbetH 
Again, Miss Ellen Terry was to play Lady Macbeth for tb< 
rst time, and there was, if possible, greater eagerness in th.i« 
respect than in regard to the Macbeth. Mr. Comyns Can 
had written a pamphlet in which he had, from inner know- 
ledge, prepared the public for Miss Terry’s rendering 

^34 


O 
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a rhar.utUT insejKirably conmxted with iht^ name <»i Surah 
Si(!<l«»ns, luti Ui nu'iuiim lesser luminurkiH <>t tlut l*u»g!ish staj***. 

I MACHKTH. 1 


RiinHveil •! ihe Lyentm, aflili iJwmher, iS8S. 
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Mr, Joiiniiiw, 
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Mr, MmUrn 
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1 Mr. Siu«, 

1 Ilf, Cmtm* 






Miii CttMiiwii* 






Iliii Pmtmn 
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Ml»« Ei4*iii Tiiiifi 

timmu * 
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lll«s lv««. 
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!i will Wnm 

^ Jill 





Him iiAMAW, 
f Mf, lAfiii, 

i ^ 

1 

. 

• 
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1 Mli« llAttWIMII*, 

ihilm 


I Act I., tell* I. A« Oiwii H«e«! Neiif 

I — « Sciw* I. A Vatim- •ih*’ 

i Ww-i* !»«;•»•• I, Invwfiwwi— ft. ! 

I tnvrtmm bw»«e ih« Cattle} Scti*i 7 . Invetnun* { 

! m ihf €««!•. Act II., Scwi*. inmtm **- nl m*«;- 
I S«*||** Cmirn. Act HI., ScittMi 1 . Vmim-iUii m shu 
I . Bi;»m % PafW'-RiWTO In Ihr I*«Ucp ; j. 

I rwHw—Hall Huh* Act IV„ Mtct** i. A 

Scin* A “ClwBf wttndAMj^ »««>»• *i»d At^t 

j V,. I. KBffcuii— « CmMfy !.#«(»: I*c»»** 4. Il(iit«ttt I 

i Awimbbui »« Act Vi.. SCTBit I. Cwiinisy 

^ »«« HiiiiiilWMWjflewmA l^ndiMMt^-'ihcOiMlc Stiwc 

i llw W««d (rf Mmui: »«wi« 4 . l>tt«wMmii«' i*»r I'aalr; 

1 Stcfi* % t»inwliMW»~PI*l» bt*M« ilw Hmm ft. 

! ^ «d IS* l'l«»»**- IVh»m1 ■ mi* , 

' e««i«wy. 


A rf»mmw*,j«in had bsm given I** Mr. Charlr«4 Ihr 

tlw’ drsigiw fi»r the major iwit of the drrHW'fi, Mr. Huwrh 
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t ivivfn had jKtiiutitl the chief scenes. JincI, iiwt but ni< 
Iark.!‘s iWKk* had IxTcn tlisjwnsrtl with in rav.mr ..| 
inmium hy Arthur Sullivan. In all these ele.n, «iIh, ihr, 
f‘H»d eniHiKh at«l t«» s|Kire for the iheairica! .or 

jHilUif. w!»o were pnifiwndly iiuercstietl in Slwkr^iiearr an 
Lyceutn, 

The situation w;w described in very iumisinK* lashk* 
4 writer m 7‘ru/A : *• Shiikes{jenre sfiell ruin imired ’ \ 

die Hard is the very safest ami ii manager riin jiliv, it b- 
as inuch tact iuid knowicsige irf huimn nature as H 
f'tng. rt^, as it ha{){W''ns. no two .iiMn.ir in agri 

to the meaning of any one character in any given play wr 
»y this extraordinary man. W btt is black in one is w hi 
Mother. ‘ Hamlet ’ has never bs-n acted in the meims 
living man without a controversy iieing started alMaii the Ft 
Dciumrk. 1 1., « r.„, |„. i, j. 

IS sulky, he IS amiable ; he is morose, he is wmiimeniaJ 

t\3uuH “r"" "**"« “j««i 

»y to{>i ous Ijuofations from Slwk«-s|a*itrr*s lexi, which, to 

me truth, varies a« much ;m the oiMnions of the critical c 
meiitotors. 'fhirieen years ago. Henry Irving siariial ai 
^haki«{>earean bire. and away went the crowd in Ik« inin 
He discovered, or |Jreteiided to have discovered- it do« 
imiitor which that Macbeth, who has usturiy te, 
on t e mu^ a* ^ ^ 

provided with ainpfc lungs and kwns, who knew vwy liitb i 
S-u *id!T‘ sufajriiattiml, was, in rndiiy, 

of his otn sW ** ^'^‘*^^**'"*^* poltrtsm who was almiwi air 

Tr n1 I tr T '^***’« »^**««*« * 

t r.it m a tKi|i, bm at home in the dmnestk circle i 

S* T^'d *’'•«»■ “•* 

Spirits. I he daring innovation tucceeded w«dl f*ir n * f * u 

mmowT^* It** ^ SlKike^jsvirc 

IwnphlctM issued from the prtsg. The Ircdngur^. A « 

* T feUowed miit The i,i w . 

Iaib 4 h, 111 the |s.rmin of Hairy Irving, waw um<Mmr, 


Wm * ■W'^fT»«sr W ’*.!« * # * » -f*!** '»#■%«. lii »#»%* 

uw,i!>tii l^t'aiiiiCul nitwit ihM actro^ evrrr w«r**, .mtl ii’riHiitly 
Ititikian ln’tutr ihtiii ihi? hiti ever kiokfti ua ihi* '♦wgi*, thi’ 
j'trtistM" iiat! the t'ulturt^ are fMrepwrtdl ta l»aw ilia tliviaily, 

iiiid til Iwliavr. ^«»r make believe, that 1 jwly Mat-haih l».w bean 
vary much euilignefl, that the very thauglit uJ mui tirr waiikl 
tiraw l»,*4rji lr«'*m Iter q^e*. tlMit ihe tan cxhiliii ia fh»‘t fh 4 r.utar 
pUyJuliit'tiH, taiicleritewi, allbitm. and ctinjuijal iMjrtura, itai! 
that **hr ritn make «if the idet^walking »w*nr- whirh ia lh»‘ 
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the end of its clever article : “ At the same t 
stated, in all fairness, that such a magnificent 
' Macbeth ’ has never been seen before. M r. I 


the new Lyceum splejtdours. 


and desolate heath, clad in the hamt!spun tunic ami i 
mail, the striped rug, and the winged httlinn, ami arm« 


with his conception, 


In- has mercileidly injure, and 
•charms’ on which he has weal 
I.ii(ly Macbeth wm a 
cliaracter as presented on i 
v*ry apiajjwance was a mvekt 
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HSj A UHIIJJANT AUl)!ENt:H 

** straiijft*, pre-Raphafikf, lik<* 

Cl t ry ‘*S .iHjwTi to ht?r, evttn in the mkbi t»l al! hor livt ly anti 
aciii.i! tlonifstkUy. Her ccrmplexkm is lifightfuftl i(» c«»r- 
■ipMui wiilt tin: hiiir. And wiars aswrittsnf mi»Ht wimt!t*r> 

1 ami aiitnirahlf tlrisisea, designed fur ht:r, with a jmlgmont 
id invontitin ;iiii«uniing to genius, by Mrs. t'i»myns tkirr. 
Imy are nuith hmvier drtssci tlwti we have been twed U» 
e lilkat retry wear. Mc»t of them ju"*: rich in ettlinir and 
iitern. fhey are niH 'dra{>erkai‘ or ‘dreiuns,’ mert‘ly veiling 
e figure, 'fhey are duihisi, 'I'hey remler m the best atl- 
moige in every sitiuukrn exee|»t, of euiirse. the sleep -scent!, 
liere iht^ awtuine is judiciously and delightlully miKlilitjd — 
ij linn, the noble, the jdert, the vigurcHw physitpie ami tarriagt! 
a woman disiinrily of the lime anti wsiety to whkh the 
laclM!lh* lieittftgetl a wonwn such .ls y«>u nteei in Ford 
ladux Brown's pinures in the Mmudiesier Town Hall -such 
1 tnight Iwvit jsiinted if he coultl have imbibed the 

writ tk the Miidanli era such ti nttbluiffsl, splenditl, fearlewi, 
intulattttg, umwrupultwis woman um must have lived in many 
fancy in rtsiding the tptitsi-hMtMries. tjuiisidictions f»f Ntirse 
ttuts.’* Miss IVrry’s ajija*itriuia! in the clKCKicter is familiar 
» mmiy pkiygorrstrf mtwe mtidern limes tlmiugh Mr. J. S. 
jirgeni's iMiiiiing and the cukiurtal reprmhriions of that 
EStnul. 

Hie first night of the revival brtmghl togrthi^r an exci!p* 
timil audience, even fur the Lyceum, inasmuch its the Amei> 
m press was re|»rrsriii«l by a stftwig imisti:r of jttumalks, 
lit! rtiyal ls»x w»is ticcupkid by Mr. Fheljw, thi! American 
tlinisier, aiifl a jsiriy, and in llte (). i*. box were tht! I*.arl 
(wl tkiimiewiof lamdenboniugh. In mhrr btixes were iVlr. 
nd Mrs, lidward l,aws*sfi ( tax’d and I,iuly Burnham), Mr. 
ml Mrs, Ibirry I awsoii, and members nf the 1Vrry4.ewk 
Miiily. in the stalls were many ccfcbrities including Sir 
idwaiti tTirke, tawd Fife, lawd Onslt»w, Lady Hormhy 
ttevdlr, -Sir fthen Mr,) F, C. Burnond Sir (then Mr.) W. S, 
.iilla-ri. Sir (then Mr.) Charles Mi^iews, Mr. Linley ,S,un 
siiirtm, Mr. Val Brimiqi. Mr. J. C, Farkimam. Mr. Finero. 



in «rt!er ihat wt; bi* wiwrthy iiT ymir I-ii 

kind, generouM, { injiy ttltnmn any <iiln.twwi.iilt? nwinntrr in \ 
you have wobimcd ua ui-nlght, I thank ynu iwain 
heartily,” ^ 

A|art from tht; rml intomst in the omirovrrsy ulikii 
treated^ by the new Maebeth and the iiill newer I ^itly 
the varkwi* nenwptpew, direedy and tndirertly, ctaiiribuit 
tile coinniercW sim^m the venture. I'lw r}fc,ifnjilr, 
Mmtdtrti which, my raadem may i»e remindni. kiti. *a 
eve<»f Irvittg'a firet^pmiiiiii*iii Amerio. eahtirit d Ainn 
toapiily the ievare tm of “ImpnrtW criijcif«n.“ iwm 4r^ 
anmher mmm Imding ardde to Informing ih«* ilruidj ] 
f»T ‘I 'wnt^ tome fine acting he i»h..oM n.*i 
Mndmh at the Lymm bttt dwaiU ftoiik** hioe»*'lf' la 1 
{Mid^see M. Mounet-SuBy in the “CEdiiie R,;h“ th.- bn 
vi w .,f ,he »CEt%ui” of Sophocfai m ,b, He 
hraiMjmsi. 1 la* artfcte imcieavoiinid to diarv ib, | ^ 
forimmce by bhraiog the pitbfie. “The i-rmrb 
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therefore I am not at all inclined to treat his view, hov 
different from my own, with contempt. ... It should b 
membered that Mr. Irving is by no means the first a 
manager who has attempted to put ‘ Macbeth ’ on the ^ 
in the most elaborate manner. Garrick, Kemble, Macr( 
in their day, and according to their several lights, did so^ 
each in his turn was the subject of much denunciation or 
part of the critics, for departing from the received ideas o: 
leading character. As to Lady Macbeth, Lady Marti 
think, could tell us of criticisms almost identical with those v 
are now being pronounced upon Miss Ellen Terry’s 1 
Macbeth, having been pronounced upon her representatic 
the character, when, as Helen Faucit, she first playei 
How bitterly Edmund Kean, and, after him, Macready, 
denounced for their departure from the grand and statue 
manner of John Kemble, in this and other Shakespea 
parts, is a matter of dramatic history.” 

Mr. William Archer, who had been writing the drar 
criticisms in the World since the death of Dutton Coo 
1883, agreed with Irving in his conception of the characte 
Macbeth, although he could not entirely endorse his ac 
of it : For my part, I have no quarrel whatever with 
Irving’s conception of Macbeth. I do not think he has 
understood the part in any vital point. During the grc 
part of the action, Macbeth is in a state of nervous agita 
varying from subdued tremor to blue funk. He says so j 
self, and he should know. He says also that he is natura 
brave man, and Mr. Irving gives us no reason to doul 
Bravery does not mean insensibility to fear, but the pow€ 
conquering it. Macbeth’s own account of himself is tha 
can face the armed rhinoceros or the Hyrcan tiger wit] 
flinching, but that the sense of guilt, reinforced by supernal 
visitings, unmans himj and with this statement Mr. Irvi 
rendering is quite consistent. What was wrong thirteen y 
ago was not his poltroonery, but the grotesqueness of its m 
festations a fault which is now in great measure reforr 
The actor has mastered his means more thoroughly than her 
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,K8S) miss TERRY’S LADY MACBETH 

Wr»'. .t!»l Ji light rdn on tht«*? |>tTuii4rilk*H of grstiin* 

ind «;v|>n*iHion which used to run away with him". Mr. 
\rchcr oU}«*«*t»'d tc» ihe interjjretaiion or. raihti’, to th«i limita- 
ions of the ;u t»>r‘s v«*ire and to h» methtKl—lnii ilte critrism 
ftMS dignified and within the province of the critic, in which 
rcs|K:ci it differrti from his youthful diittrils* of thirteen years 
|srevi«H»Hly. 

( of the mmt lucid articles <*n this revival apjwared in 
the l.iver|K»ol /htify Post on the Monthly following the pro- 
duction. It was hy “An Old Hantl," otherwise Sir Edward 
R. Russell- It w iin|s»ssilile to do more than tpiote a few of the 
patmges frtiin this remarkiihle essjiy, f«»r it is n very tong tint*, 
'rhe critic h:ul much to tsiy concerning Miss I’crrys I .July 
Miwdteth Jinil he provtal ilwt Irving's represrnuillon of the 
Thiinr w:w identical with his previous imjiersonJiliim. He 
thought the tlresses “a constant source of plcjisure ; id! the 
mtire lMt:ausr they do not seem to Ir 'worn in the newest 
gims*. Thus, hy the rt* «»|s’raiion irf ctisuimiers anti scene- 
painters, each scene is ji very indile picture. But <»f all the 
scents*," he said, "the rntwi effective is the t:ourt of Maclwilh’s 
Guitle, where he seesi the iur -drawn dl^^ga•, anti where pracii- 
caJly the criiiral tragedy of the play is |rrf»»rmrd, though with 
great art kr|« out td" sight tif the audmnee. It is of irregular 
consiruciwm. built in the style wherein Norimin architw-ture 
begsMi to iwi «»n decoratkai, but fully retaitietl its rountled 
ouisiws and its rugged strength. The rude entranctvhall in 
the rear -sombre or bright a* the outer fssrtjd is o|sm or rlosctl 
— fcires the sjiMrtiiior*. Above the po^e lejwlitig to it are 
murky arcaded gidbrirs. On the right is a st:iir«ise. ^ ( ht the 
left is a r«md lower-Ukc ittruaurc suggestive of ji spiral stJilr- 
way. Against this l^dy Macbeth leans her back restlessly 
while the murder is in pit^reii. The jmssJige {wsl tl is the 
way Maclteih is manlwiBed by the dagger which he wsjs ts*- 
f.,,re him. ‘Ehe ptace is <»mparalively tlark. The revellers 
kivt! -a-iika! to their dumbars. Bamjuo bi* gone tlmaigh ♦»» 
his W'iiy to l»ctl, andi stud ‘Good nig^t' tt» his hmi, awl reta*ivetl 
with disiani ibaigh courteous austerity his sinister overture for 
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future co-operation. The murderous intriguer is alone 
last attendant is dismissed by Macbeth’s hasty ordei 
Lying s dagger soliloquy is most searching in its ghastl 
His exit to commit the murder is a living embodimen 
wonderful text, which, as it were, reels and yawns anc 
a very abyss of moral dread and sickened horror, 
enters Lady Macbeth with a firm step, making a frai 
meaning confession of one source of her courage. The 
Had he not resembled rny father,’ etc., are presently 
not with the old groaning pathos, but with cursory hal 
bility and entire practical freedom. When Macbeth i 
the scene merges so far as she is concerned into a cool 
anxious partner s solicitude. She frets, she gesticulatf 
vexation as she almost despairingly beholds her hu 5 
dazed and demoralised condition. There is a curious co: 
place practicality in the tone of her question, ‘ Who was 
thus cried ? when Macbeth has been maundering on v 
spiritual fancy so fine and fit in the situation — of the 
no more . There is no blenching when she snatch 
from him. It is with cool and perfect sinceri 
this fierce, firm woman declares that the sleeping and th' 
are but as pictures. Yet Miss Terry never misses the 
ness, the thrill, the suspense, the dread of the action. ' 
all felt unremittingly, though her keen practical perc 
keeps hold solely of the one great exigency of conceali 
crime and, what is involved in it, the controlling of her hus 
quivering self-betrayal. When she returns with bloody 
from depositing the daggers, it is clear enough that she 
to wear a heart as white as Macbeth’s ; and note the ci 
curdling touch of detail when she lifts by the tips of her f 
only the robe which lies fallen on the ground. Th( 
during the^ knocking at the gate is magnificently real, ai 
audience is left in a tumult of agitation, when the dn 
porter enters to open the door tardily to Macduff and Le 
W^hat follows can be easily imagined. I have only to i 
the perfect timing and balancing of the incidents so as t( 
suit reality at every point — the not top rapid but at last turl 
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entrance of the guests from the galleries and staircase — ^the 
distant alarm-bell — Macbeth’s manner before and after the 
revelation — the stolid plausibility of his defence of the killing 
of the grooms — and a splendid idea of Ellen Terry as she 
stands behind Banquo, nervously assenting by unconscious 
nods and gestures and inarticulate lip-movements to her lord’s 
story, until her woman’s strength fails her, and the cry is raised 
‘ Look to the lady,’ and she falls and is raised and carried out 
with her fair head thrown back over a thane’s shoulder, and her 
red hair streaming in the torchlight. The eager exit of the 
crowd towards the hall where the murder is to be debated 
brings this wonderful scene to a grand termination. 

“ Space and time must fail to describe the play in detail. 
The banquet scene is very fine in the vein of a Cattermole 
picture, with a Burne Jones background. Light and dark- 
ness are admirably managed, the apparition rises gloomily and 
vaguely, and makes a part, not too strongly but strongly 
enough, of the picture. I cannot understand the lowering 
and raising of torches at the appearance and disappearance 
of Banquo’s spirit ; but the necessary effect of etherealising 
the vision is certainly achieved, though too mechanically. At 
the close, when Lady Macbeth with strong exhortations has 
made her guests depart, she remains listless or hopeless on 
the throne while her husband completes the rhapsodies of his 
horror. Presently she soothes him, but it is with as little hope 
as she showed when she drooped on the throne. The hand 
of spiritual Nemesis is on her. At last husband and wife 
leave the scene together, and the final incident is a striking 
one. Macbeth takes a torch from behind a pillar, but suddenly, 
in a paroxysm, hurls it blazing to the ground. He shrouds 
his face in his robe as he leans rapidly forward and rests 
against a pillar. The Queen as swiftly kneels behind him, 
and remains clinging to his skirts, with an upturned face full 
of tragical solicitude. 

“ Anon we see the last of Lady Macbeth in the sleep- 
walking scene. Here she is comparatively fragile, but has 
not that deathly appearance which has usually been aimed at. 

VOL. II. 10 
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Nor is tht-n* ;irjy inekiclnMm In hi;r ! !«• * Sisi* 

tht‘ j l«K ution is a sort drtainy, bilf Jtsk'rp j«ro|«.ii 
tho syllalilfs. Miss Terry is here again lavtuoiulk 
but it is now in drapery, dovc-ctiltiur amiss %i'liiir, 
wt*r«; st.H;ing the scene fisr the first time, its loiH’hinj^ne 
seem infmite. There Is no denying, Imwrvrr. ili n tin 
spleniKnir of the grander l*iitly Mart>ei!i iingi'r’i 
pressivdy In the mind to give tendtrr re*disin its fair c 
this scene. All that lentler r«iJi*m can do Miss ‘Terr 
and her natural way tif re-enacting dir iiicklmts «»f ihf 
ought to sta'm more rtsd than the oltler and m«irr hk 
atic niiuiner. Old assocbiions are strtsig, however. 

“ In <«ie scene -mid a seme much 4|»}ilauili’tl itsi 
thing mort: ilwn old assiwiiitions is adverse in dir n 
given. Mr. Alexiuider does his liesi : his lirsi is gn 
he Icxiks a hjuidsomc .Seoiiish Chieftain ; laii the i 
which he rm?lvt« the news the slaughter nf his ' 
children retjuires a dej»h, a storm, a lemprst of enwilks 
of elocution which luw quite beyond his powers, 

'* The aiuldron fwme i« a triumph irf bold invenikai 
Craven, the aiuldron being placed in a circular cavity 
in a mountaiiious defile, with jagged steps on whrh I 
stands to ainsult the witchm. It k followed by a w 
prospect, entitled ‘(,)ver wtssis, h^h rock* and mo 
an unduktting, far-reaching, adry mouittaln-tiqi laiidsc] 
scene of the great omvcasition of die wiichm Th 
hafjpy idea, is not insiiaed upon in the way of kaigtl 
made^ brief, and Sir Arthur SuUivan** music ia all the 
lieautiful featurit of thb revival, btsstuse it* isromiiif^iti 
modt»t and its province to artktkyiy subordiriair. 
cellmi and full of fimey, not only in the song and th*( 
in the incideiiia! mca^, soine uf which w iierfmdy ih 
i would InstiUice m exquisiie die kir^ wl 

played m King Dunain ajndvea at die ouiiJe. 1 » ihr ’ 
chorus thert; is a curitaw eocaiUrk^ of dmr. I iw Mr, 
is made liido of in the new mam the tragedy, 
difficulty, and is b«;st * minfankwd *. 
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“ 'rhtj English w(H>dknd scene in which Malcolm and 
Macduff hav(! their interview is a charminj^ hlnnie-like contrast 
and rl^lk:f to the. other scenery, Mr. Crav«;n being again the 
artist ; and from this we advance to the well-managed nnlitary 
sc(!nt^s which cl(«e the tnigedy. I felt nton: than I I'.vc.r did 
iHifort'. the utility and dramatic impressiven(!ss of that littk: 
talk in which Macbeth’s enemies discuss upon rumour the 
ctjndition of the tyrant. It leads up effectively to the sp(!ctju:k^ 
of ruin which Macbeth affords .’is he rosims his castle arguitig 
himself into counige, but relaxing all the time into jHirfectly 
hopeless feebleness of will and nature, only relieved by fierce 
gleams of capricious irascibility, 'rhe liirnam.WtHjd difficulty 
is cleverly surmounted. The forces under arms are numerons. 
Many details art: strikingly illustrative— as, for instance, when 
the three soldit:rs stare in through the tkwir in a jxstping attitude, 
with fright in lht:ir eyes, while thttir ctimrade with bkmched 
cheeks tells the King of the moving wtxid. 

**One fmture of the battle-scenes had ajJcculiHr effect ui»n 
me. The soldiers ‘ off' SMg they fought. Simulated dis- 
uma made it a kind of hum, but there wm a distinct tune in 
it. Whether this is a slogan or not I am tex) Southnin to 
know, but it added greatly to the irrisiistible retility of what 
st«;med to be going on. 

** 'I’he last combat is fierce and sanguinary, niul its episodes 
• all historic and familiar, so powerful Is the impress of Shake- 
sjHsire's art in his greatest moments' '^may be said to be lit up 
from instant to instiuit, or from incident to incielent, by tlie 
wondaful expression of Mr. Irving’s giiunt and wttarietl fact: 
as he uilks imd acts out the great life or dttath delsite with 
Macduff. He falls hot forwards, after dashing his dagger 
IKiint downwards at his antagonist’s fet:t. 'fhe soldiers exe> 
emte the prwtmte tyrant in shouts, am! Malcolm is raised 
shoulder high as the green curtain descemls." 

During the run of Macbeii "—which lasted for c»xja*tly 
Hi.x months siiverai evente of note ta’curred. In the middle 
d" January, Irving was taken ill with a severe cold, anci, for 
iht: first timt; in his Lemdon carec^r, wtis compelled to alisent 

10 • 
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^7th January. Fortunately. 

olaved a/TY^"‘ was available, and 

played Macbeth until the 26th. A month later, there 

a performance of “Julius Caesar” at Oxford which was 
S inasmuch as it introduced his e 

m 1-K n College, to the amateur ste 

K M Decius Brutus, Marcus Brutus being ac 

2Vth p The representation took place 

7 February, Mr. Irving being then eighteen and a ] 
years old. I^n April, came the honour of a “ command ” t 
Sandringham. Queen Victoria was on a visit 
rince an rincess of Wales, and the entertainment v 
given so that her Majesty might see Henry Irving and M 
en erry for the first time. The company numbei 
seventy-six people. The visit to Sandringham necessitai 
the closing of the Lyceum for the evening. An exact cc 
of the programme is given on the next page. 

rying, as usual, accepted the honour, not as a persoi 
complimeny but as a tribute to his profession. Interview 

^ • “ The honour conferred upon mys 

and the Lyceum company is one in which we all share— v 
the actors of the time-it reflects all round. It is a tribute 
he stage which is not merely individual — it is collective.” 

• .K suppers during the first half of this ye 

m the Beefsteak rooms, one of the most interesting being th 
o the American Minister, Mr. Lincoln, the guests also bclu 
mg M. Coqudm and the late Wemyss Reid. On the evenii 
Of 2nd J une Irving— having acted Macbeth in the afternoc 
p ayed Mathias for the benefit of the Actors’ Benevole; 
un . oole and Sims Reeves also appeared, and ]\ 
C,^udin r^ited “ La Mouche The Fund benefited to d 
extent of The season closed on Saturday, 29th Jun 

^ t one of his happy little speeches, announce 

that the autumn season would commence in September wit 
the revival of an old play which had been in his possession fc 
many years- ‘ The Dead Heart ”. He thought that ther 
u e no better time for its reproduction than the vear c 
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iHHyj 

tht' r«*ni«‘n{iry of iho capture of the Bjistille, anti he Haiti that 
ainoi>j4Ht many old favouritttB of the public who would ap{K*ar 
in it, a pnttniiuait one would be his "old frieml Bancroft, 
whose rciijtpearance will, I am sure, be as wtfeant; tt» you us 
U> me 

V. R. 

TliKATRK ROYAI., HANDRlNtillAM. 

Htiyal % commani of lliclf liciyal IIImIi- 

tli#i Ihinmm Waki» Iwfow ll«r 

Majeity tli« Qttttri. 

Clii Ffiiliiy dith Aprlt, iSSf|. 

*‘TIIK IJELIA** 

h tififiii in lliiet «cti* froiti ilie Jnif Pnlnnaii ** of MM, 

lirckffiinti-CNiifltn, ! 

Mmmm Mr, liiviwi, | 

WALtfci , , * ■. Ml, lltiwi, 

, , . . . Mu 

CWilitlAII Mf. 

Hr. . . . . Mf. lUnhmtK 

Ncrr^if «*.».* Mr* CoviniY* 

PniwiwitT or tm 0»mf • • Mr. 

llwiiiiiiT • . . * . Mr, Aitii**, 

CAftitiWi . . • * . Mfi, 

mmt Mlii LtnPiM* 

kmmmm . • • • . Mii« 

4iiiaei, ii|.|, 

Afiti wlikli tlii TriAl «€«« ff««i 

♦•THE MEECilAHT Of VENICE/* 

* * • - Mr. HiPif liviiwi, 

PiitA *ir ViPli:* • • * • Mr, flowi. 

Mr, 

limmmm . , . « * M'f, AfcMAWi**, 

Eai#a«ipo . . • • • Mr, llAiViY. ; 

Cli^flAWII * . • . * lit, TfAii, 

or fiii €oi»t • • • iif. Covinif , 

Mte Lwiifeii, 

|%iifiA Mte EfcLiii Tfciiif. : 

iliwtfir, Mf, Ifvifii; Hiiwiar* M#, | 

Mi, iill* TE« fiy j 

Ml. Umm Cmmni tks ict^irop pinttrl Ey Mr, Haw*, ! 

Mm tl« j 

I'hertt w«!re »me hundred and fifty-one contintious iterform* 
anres of " Mjurbeth ” due bngoit run in the hisic»ry of thtt 
tra|»edy. *rht! r»s:d|Hs w«e ^^49,906 15s,-' an averaRc of 
nv«*r £sS^i a |>erfc»rnwinc® (&c «x months, a prmrf that the 
jmblie inleresl was sirtMig. Anixher inlerttsling fi«:t is that 
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version of the play sold well, the {Hililic {«yi 
■^’350 5s. for the book of words, as against ^133 for 1 
thtireby showing that the intellectual j«>rtit»n rrf 1 
‘‘'iiaittucc was largely represented—the rule, not the exeeptt 
**! * r Another sign of the {XJpulurity of “ Maclxtt 

! I.*yceura was the publication of a bm^k of clevttr rti 

^y no means cruel — under the til 
* «« Real Macbeth, by the Real Macduff". 


CHAPl'ER X. 


September, r889--January, 1893. 


•‘■Hie tbmtl rimrt"— First appearance of Miss Ellen lerrys son— 
Irvine as RulHirt landry— i6t consiscutivc {MjrformamuiS of the old drama 
—Minor events— Irving obtains the withdrawal of an ohjetdioiiable <»n- 
rature— Rwilals of '• Macla-th "—“The Bridt! of I-ammermoor dramatised 
for the Lyceum— Irving as the Master of Ravenswcxid— A signal honour— 
Irving •• sclertcti " for the Marllxirough (Hub — Makes a presentation to 
one of his oh! managers— The Actors’ Benevolent „ 

ifiefiitifilil let w^sms Henry ^ • p 

dui^•d — Its enormous cost — Irving as Wolsey — Irving receives his lirst 


iiiliwwity clrgrce— Kttiiiuiiwm of the DuMin sludtjnts and ptsopk—An 

unfortunate incident — A kindly remark — “King laiar revived Irvings 
|wlhos. 


Thr two next productions at the Lyceum-—'* Ihe Dead 
Heart " and " Ravens wood ’’—afforded a striking proof of 
Irving’s nmrvelbua capeity, ndc only for taking pins, but for 
infusing new life into old pkys. In regard to the first-named 
piece, he transformed an Adelphi melodrama of the usual 
p^hctic-humorous order into a fine drama. And he did it so 
sumtssfully that he converted the adherents of the former 
school to his own way of thinking. In pktet; of that n|Mi 
comedian." Paul Btsdford, he had a sound and conscitmtious 
memlMirofthe Lyceum comity, Mr. F. Ipirs, who could 
t«)t isisHtbly l«i Jtticustfd of being comic, but he nmde a con- 
cession in enj^aging an acknowledged comedian, Ldwsur 
Righton, for the iimusing ptt of the iHirrutiuier, loupet, 
originally ficted by Toole. In effect, however, he disposed 
with the comic side of the story. With the assistanctJ of Mr. 

Walter II. Pollmik, who wrote some new dialc^e, he changed 

the old play into a high-class drama which would have as- 
loniHlvil its gifted author, Watts Phillips. But if that exet cn 

Iff 
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artist and playwright turned in his grave in Brompi 
Cemetery on the night of the 28th September, 1889, it m 
have been with satisfaction. There was no comparison, in 1 
matter of decoration, with the original production at 1 
Adelphi on the loth of November, 1859. The scenery wa 
succession of beautiful pictures which added lustre to the recc 
of Mr. Hawes Craven. The storming of the Bastille — 
real event had taken place a hundred years before — was c 
of the most stirring spectacles ever seen on the stage of 1 
Lyceum. M. Georges Jacobi, the gifted director of 1 
Alhambra orchestra, arranged and supervised the music of 1 
period, and a specialist, in regard to the decorations of Pa 
during the Revolution, guaranteed accuracy in the designs 
the dresses. 

Apart from Irving himself, the new cast was in accordat 
with modern ideas and the traditions of the Lyceum. T 
original Catherine Duval — who, in the play proper, is a gri 
stricken, grey-haired lady — ^was Miss Woolgar, an actress 
dissimilar in her style to the author’s ideal of the character tl 
Watts Phillips was in despair. “Miss Woolgar is to i 
Catherine Duval !!!!!” he announced with the prolific use 
the mark of exclamation which was so common in the leisuri 
days of the middle of the last century. “ She refused it 
first because (very truly) she was not a tragic actress ; press 
to do it on pain of dismissal, she consented.” Miss Woolg 
however, made a success in the part. Miss Ellen Terry’s a 
was somewhat similar. She was not threatened with bani: 
ment from the Lyceum cast, but she did not underta 
the ^k with joyousness. “ Here I was in the very noond 
of life, she records, “fresh from Lady Macbeth, and s 
young enough to play Rosalind, suddenly called upon to pi 
a rather uninteresting mother in ‘The Dead Heart’. Ho 
ever, my son made his fir^ appearance in it, and had sue! 
big success that I soon fc^got that for me the play was rati 
small beer . Miss T«ny, truly, had not much to do, b 
that litde was done cfaaraMngJy, and the pathos of the fii 
scene in which Robert liandry, who makes a sacrifi 
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similar to that of Sydney Carton,^ is about to be executed — 
owed much to her impersonation. Miss Terry’s son, Mr. 
Gordon Craig, appeared as the son in the play — the young 
Arthur de St. Valery. “ There is but little tender or womanly 
interest in this sad and impressive story. Still,” wrote a con- 
temj'jorary critic, “ it fell happily to Miss Ellen Terry to awaken 
it in tesirful accents and melting moments ere the curtain fell. 


THE DEAD HEART. 

Revived at the Lyceum, 28th September, 1889. 


Roiwet - - - - Mr. Henry Irving. 

The Aiwi Latour - - - Mr. Bancroft. 

The Count de St. Valery ' Mr. Haviland. 

Arthur de St. Valery - - Mr. Gordon Craig. 

Lkorand Mr. Arthur Stirling. 

TouRiT Mr. Edward Righton. 

Rebout Mr. F. Tyars. 

Michel „ . - . - Mr. Clifford. 

Jean Mr. Harvey. 

Pierre » . - - - Mr. Taylor. 

JocRiBiE Mr. Archer. 

GuiiCARD Mr. Black. 

A SMITH Mr. Raynor. 

A Crier Mr. I^vis. 

A Woman Mrs. Carter. 

Ceribette « - - - - Miss Kate Phillips. 

Miss Coleridge. 

Cathkrine Duval - - - Miss Ellen Terry.' 

Proloous (1771), Scene i. The Garden of the Cafd de la 
Belle Jardinidre ! Scene*. A Street; Scene 3. Bed^amber 
of Catherine Duval. Act I. (1789), Scene x. 

Tableaux Curtain; Scene 2. Apartment m ^e Hotel St. 
Valerie. Tableaux Curtain; Scene 3. ^e Cafd Jocrisse. 
Act n. (1794)1 Scene i. Entrance to the Prison of the Con- 
ciergerie; Scene a. Corridor in the Prison ; Scene 3. Room 
frtle Prison. Act III. (X794). Scene i. The Guillotine; 
Scene a. Room In the Prison. 


The scene at the base of the scaffold in the cold morning light 
was beautifully played alike by Miss Ellen Terry and moved 
the audience to genuine emotion. Of action and excitemen , 

>At the time of the 

to tlu- rcstmtbknce of the sacnfice m Watts » 

of Two Cities”. It wa.s howev^. 

tlmnui Imd l>ecn written, accepted by nTckeis. Moreover! 

Itim, three years before the appearance oft ^ 7 scaffold, for 

the same idea— a man who taka P ^ to Watts PhilHps or 

the .siike of the woman he lova— is not peculiar eirner 10 r 

Charles Dickens. 



grt back memory as tke bkcksmitih files airoy tibe murdero 
chains.” Landry recovers hfe brain, rises to power, and h 
comes one of the leading spirits of the Convention. I’l 
cause of all his trouble, the Abbd Latour, is in his keeping 
with the young Arthur St Valery, he is condemned to deal 
This was Irving’s great scene, from the point of view of she 
acting — the scene in the prison of the C«cierferie. Umd 

1 “ If I remember rightly," Irving wrote to me in September, 1903, 
reference to the proofs, which he had been reading, of the forthcomi 
history of the Lyceum, “there was no mention made of Bancroft as I 
Abbt- l.iiiourin ‘The D«td Heart’ revival Something shouUi be w 


tht'rc, had been plenty, here was the jmthos, trutt, tlirttet, an 
unaffeettd." Anothttr feature of the r<;vivai wtis the. retui 
to the stage; of Mr. Bancroft, whom Irving hjul prevailttd upt: 
to accept tht; part of the crafty, affected villain, tht; Abl 
Latour, who eventually is killed in a duel which has been f<<rc«j 
uj)on him by Robert I.andry. There was considerable curio 


puiyed since his retirement’ 

Irving’s own performance was the most rt;markabk; featu 
of the revival. For, tts Robert Utndry, he showed ve 
satility in a notable manner. In tht; prologue, he had 
appear as a gay young sculptor, and wonderfully handsome 1 
looked in his yellow coat, with his diurk, wavy hair, its 1 
lead a dance of light-hearted students in the garden of 
Parisian cafe. When he was next .seen, eighteen ytairs we 
supposed to have passed away, during which time I jindry hs 


deceit of the beloved Catherine, had become dead ttjallfeelm 
“ The maddened mob is storming the Bastille. Flags wav 
women cheer, men shriek, cannons are brought up, and dov 


forgotten pnsoners. Last to be rescued is a doieiui 
with matted hair, unkempt beard, and wandering eye 
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compels Latour to fight a duel to the death. The opponents 
are alone, without chance of disturbance. “ It is a splendid 
fight,” said the Daily Telegraph — “ craft and recklessness on 
the one side, determination and vengeance on the other. The 
pale, calm face of Landry is opposed to the shifty, treacherous 
countenance of the Abbd. They fight and the Abbe falls. 

He dies with his secret on his lips, grovelling at the feet of his 
relentless adversary. ‘That man attempted my life, and I 
killed him. Remove the body of the citizen Latour!’ So 
says the citizen Landry to the attendant soldiers, and the 
curtain falls. The situation is one of thrilling excitement, and 
the acting is admirable throughout. Mr. Bancroft is no longer 
Tartuffe, but Triplet. He is a new man. He jauntily carols 
Monarchial songs’ and enters Landry’s presence with a pathetic 
air of defiance. The duel has been well studied. Mr. Irving’s 
pale, determined features were in superb contrast to the weak 
‘ fribble ’ with its lank, grey hair. So effective indeed was the 
scene, that the brother actors were called three times.” The 
last scene, in which Landry is seen awaiting his death, was 
most impressive. In the distance, a tumbrel slowly approached 
the guillotine, the darkened stage became gradually lightme^ 
figures were, almost imperceptibly, gathered together, a luri^ 
tone came over all, and, as the mother and son, in the 
room of the prison, watched with bated breath, they, with the 
audience in the theatre, saw Landry standing before the 
guillotine as the fatal number is called. 

“ The Dead Heart” was played continuously for six mcm- , 
one hundred [and sixty-six consecutive performances being 
given. During April and May, there were 
Sons of “ The Bells,” six of “ Louis XL,” and five of Olivia . 
“The Dead Heart” was included in the repertory 

twomonttsothatitwasactedin^^ 

three times, from its revival in reason for 

closed on 31st May, 1890, with ‘ , l was 

this early termination of the regular seasem V 

U-ained by in hU f-wf 

“ l.adies and Gentlemen,— U is, i oeiievc, 4 
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to all the principles of dramatic propriety to address an audie 
in front of the curtain^ but I have committed that crime 
often that it is almost impossible to reform — in fact, Fr 
hardened offender — and I am here on behalf of Miss E' 
Terry to return her grateful thanks for your presence on ■ 
occasion. Although our season has been a longer one tl 
usual, it seems a little odd to be addressing you in this fash 
so early as the month of May ; but long ago I promised 
friend, Mr. Augustin Daly, that he should occupy this the£ 
from the month of June, when he brings with him that fam 
company of comedians you know so well and to whom you 
sure to give a most cordial and delighted welcome. You j 
bably know that Miss Terry and I purpose giving some 
dtals of ‘ Macbeth’ beginning next Tuesday in Liverpool, i 
should any of you be in our neighbourhood we should, 
course, be much honoured to see you ; but should you not 
able to follow us upon any of our expeditions — should Li\ 
pool, or Manchester, or Edinburgh, or Glasgow be too fa 
perhaps you will come and see us upon our return, at the 
James s Hall, or at the Grand Theatre at Islington, where 
are looking forward to the pleasure of playing a fortnig 
engagement. Our next season will begin in September, wl 
we shall present to you a new play by Herman Merivale 
what was written ten years ago can be called new) ; and jud| 
from a literary standpoint I think you will find the pla.y to 
a genuine addition to the English drama. Its theme is 
immortal romance of the ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ and 
play will be embellished by the music of Dr. Mackenzie 
whom, and to Mr. Seymour Liicas, we are indebted for m 
valuable aid. As for the actors, their names are familiar 
you, and I think you may reckon on their well-tried efforts 
win your approval ; . And now, ladies and gentlemen, I he 
only to thank you again and again for your constant kindn 
and good will to assure you that it is everything to know t 
your good wishes are wi& suid that we shall anticipate v 
the keenest pleasure (m ^e^ peering here (if all be well' 
September,” ’ 
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A book of “The Dead Heart” was sold in the theatre, 
but reversing the order of things in the previous season, when 
fte Lyrum^ersionof -Macbeth” exceeded the .ale of the 

foLtrr of the productioo, “The Dead Heart” souvenir had 
”ger sale &an the book of words-some 6,600 »uvemrs 
being sdd during the run. The production account for th 
sLSi contains some curious items, including the payment of 
S for plays which never saw the light at the Lyceum, one 

of which was called “ Mahomet”. 

In February of this year, there were two minor events 

which must be chronicled. On the i .th, a 

to T L. Toole— then on the eve of his visit to Australia 

I mitehall Rooms of the Hdtel 

Clarke, then Solicitor-Genertd, took the chair and 1 g 

cited a poetical address, written by Clement Scott, _ entit e 

“Farewell! But not good-bye”. A week later, being ^ 

Wednesday— when the London theatres were closed— he was 

I ncipient of a supper given by the Wolverhampton Li emxy 

and Scientific Society, of which he was { 

also be added that on pth December, 1889. he h g 

supper to the celebrated American showman, P. T. t^arnum 
suppci LCf u. „a.i,pr cnipsts on this occasion 

in the Beefsteak rooms. His other ^^ts on 

included Edmund Yates, Clement Scott Eugene hidd. 

A Oakev Hall T. L. Toole, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Beerbonm 

Tree. Anothi notable supper was given, shortly afterwards, 

“ '^rwSXrelie^prolcti^^^^ ‘‘ JDead H^rt,” 

ended in the withdrawal of an offensive skit ’I ^ 

“mber, th'ere was produced, for the “ “ “ “ 
the Gaietv Theatre, a burlesque on Ruy bias m wn 
TUT- pred Leslie, an admirable actor in his line an 
tWuvh artist »ve an imitation of Irving in ^tocc«B. 
TOs was not le^dmate satire, and Iming wrofo 

comedian objecting to being "put m womens ^ 

requesting the "immediate wnhdrawal of the exbibitio 
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kind, but shall keep it on until I 
forced— to take it off.” It seems 


reminded him of a certain clause in 


during June and July, in I 
ford, Birmingham, Sheflfiel 
There were two recitals in 


accompanied with music, were arduous, for lrvin| 
all the chief characters save L^y Madieth. I 
than speak the words, for he threw hinwdf hem 
the task of impersonation. The murder and 
scenes aroused the gr«t«t enthusiasm, and the i 
“^he fight between Macbeth and Macduff—wa* 
with extraordinary vigour. Bi^nning on 30th 
played a fortnight’s engagement at the Grand Th 
i< >n. I )uring the first week he acted in “ The Bel 
ing the second, in “ Lou» XI July of this yeir 
well ot'cupied, for Irving was invited to a Garden 
by ( Jut.m Victoria at Buckingham Palace, and 
crowd of notabilities whom portraits appmred in tin 















!u* m;«U* un <*!«H{uetu plea for something that should "take 
people out of the joykas humdrum of their daily t'xistenre”. 
He spoke with keen sympathy for thost; whose; "hard lot 
surrounds witli very unlovely things and denies a glimjwe 
of ire,isurt;s which are enjoyed by their more ktrtunaU; 
fell»>ws‘‘. lit: alst» made sttme hunutrous references to "tin; 
human race;, which consists entirely of rat(;{KiyerH," and their 

>r 
re 
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had to be taken into account. Fechter, indeed, had af 
in the character on the Lyceum stage just a quarter of a i 
before, in an adaptation by Palgrave Simpson, a dran 
distinction. Irving, however, would not trust to an old i 
He enlisted the services of Herman C. Merivale, w 
written several successful plays, a man, moreover, of 
feeling and a writer of unusual accomplishment. The 
no question of the literary grace of “ Ravenswood,” 1 
play was unnecessarily encumbered with gloom. E 
“ Hamlet,” where the same idea of a fate-haunted 
carried to its tragic conclusion, there is some relief ft 
serious note. There was a settled melancholy about “ I 
wood” which was somewhat depressing, and, undor 
militated against the popularity of the play. Only eigl 
consecutive performances were given, the total number 
the season being one hundred and two. There wer' 
excellent actors in the cast, although they were not all ] 
■ larly well-fitted. And Miss Ellen Terry, beyond 
winsome and sympathetic, could not do much with sucl 
as Lucy Ashton. The scenery was alternately impre: 
its mystery and beautiful in its colour. One scene in pai 
by Mr. Hawes Craven, that of the Mermaiden’s Well 
lovely picture of sunshine and flowers. Special mu; 
written by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who caught the spi 
poetry of the sad story to perfection. But the absi 
humour was a great detriment. Irving made a persoi 
cess in the character of the romantic lover. His picti 
appearance as the unhappy Master of Ravenswood 
itself an asset of great value, and the intensity of his 
made a marked impression. In the last act, there was 
between Edgar and Hayston of Bucklaw, and here his 
fencing proved that Irving had not lost the art which 
learned in his youth and had practised continually. 

Beginning at Christmas with “The Bells,” revi 
favourite plays occupied the Lyceum until the end c 
Irving acted Mathias eleven times, and he gave twel 
formances of “ The Lyons Mail ”. On 4th March, “ ' 
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the First" was reproduced, and, on 22nd April, “Olivia" was 
revived, the former piece being represented on twenty-t;ight 
<x:aisions, the latter on sixteen. The greatest attractions of 
this season were “The Corsican Brothers” and “ Much Ado 
Al>f)ut Nothing ", Shakesjieeire’s comedy wiis rt:vived (uirly 
in January, and it was played fifty-three times, the seteson 
e.nding with it, on 2Sth July. 'I'he longe.st run accorded to 
these old pieces was that of fifty-seveii performances of “ I'he 
Corsican Brothers The melodrama had, during the majority 
of these reprtisentJitions, tm attractive additiem to tht; programmt! 
in the apptstrance t)f Miss Ellen 'I’<!rry as Nance ()l<lfit:kl, the 
old fturce, “ A Regulsir Fix " being given on other occ;ision.s. 

In March of this year, a signal lumotir camt; to Henry 
Irving. On the and of that month ht; was “ selected " as a 
member of the Marlbiirough Club, being projK)sed by His 
Majesty the King — then Prince of Wales -and seconded by 
the Duke of F“ife. This distinction was conferred ujHmi him 
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dress was made by Henry Irving, who also spol 
address, in verse, written for the occasion by Mr. 
old friend, Clement Scott. During this season alsc 
portrait, painted by W. H. Bartlett, was exhibited ii 
Gallery. Two other pictures of some little note in 
was concerned were also issued at this period. 0 
“souvenir” of “Olivia,” containing portraits of M 
as the heroine and Irving as the vicar, the other 1 
Bartlett’s “ Saturday Evening at the Savage Club, 
the actor is a conspicuous figure. 

During this season, he took the chair in aid of 
tion in which he was deeply interested and of whi( 
the president — the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. Alt] 
fund had been in existence for eight years, this wa 
dinner in connection with it. The banquet took 
Wednesday, 24th June, 1891, in the Whitehall roc 
H6tel Mdtropole. His plea on behalf of the poorei 
of his calling was not only eloquent, but practicj 
managed to make a hit at certain “theatrical missioi 
had then forced themselves into public notice. “la 
he said, “ these are conducted only too often in i 
antagonism to the theatre. There is a great desire 1 
of the humbler members of the profession, and tc 
them of the sinfulness of their calling. Brands 
snatched from the burning, and converted players 
in the animated watxworks of the missionary stage, 
impossible that actors should regard with sympathy 
of those who invite people engaged in the theatrics 
to a substantial tea, and then lecture them on the 
horrors of their occupation.” Ever jealous of his 
would not brook any attempt at intolerance or patn 
he never failed to hold up such attempts to deris 
object of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund is to help, 
ances, gifts and loans, old or distressed actors and 
managers, stage-managers, and their children, and t 
and orphans. 

The last four months of 1891 were occupied w 
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and prejxiratuHis for the revival of “Henry VIII.’’ 'Fhe 
tour hejran at tht; (irand Theatre, Islinjfton, on 7th Si'ptein- 
ht!r, and i'nded at Manchester on 12th Dcccnibtir. Bristiyl, 
Binnini^hain. LiverpcKd, Leeds, Newcastle, (ilasgow, and 
lidinlyuri^h. wen! also visitttd, in the ord<;r namt;<l “ NaiH;e. 
Oldfield" was played in conjunction with “'Fhe Bells" and 
‘'I'he Lyons Mail," the rest of the r< 5 pertoire includinjj 
“Olivia," “'fhe Merchant of Venice," “ Ravenswood," and 
“ Macbeth 

Durinjr the progress of this tour, Irving made two siMHThes 
of some imjxjrtance. On Wednesday, i6th SeptemlMir— 
during the secoml wettk of his Islington engagement -he 
unvdletl a memorial to Christopher Marlowe, in his birthplace, 
Canterbury. I'hc memorwl, the work of the late Onslow 
Ford, A. R.A., is situated at the lower tmd of Mercery Lane, 
near Christchurch (iatt;. In addressing the crowd Jtssembletl 
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llun ilirrt^ h f»»r 4 |iitlgiiiriH irf lik hmi .iml ^ 4if ^ 

ihf* itlr-il ^4 ittr jfcw-i wlit^ *r4|^iirr^ wnr ,i|| .m* 

fiia%i fiiti%i 4 inly Im" III tiiir m%k% 4 % 4% ^;4, 

♦fil 4 gr irf lilt wt^mlii|^ 1 | rr« 4 ilk mutir ni |it^ I 

4fr r|i»|iirlH < 4 * lFi% ilrl^igiiifl : '• 

littf *afi f 

anhUrtltttv **f it^ 

^imi ^mm»w mmtf 14*4111#^ 

^ill Miliiiil*' 

m li^ ir^ym t| 4 p*fc'* 

Will »♦ lii wwf f*|fwltr,t, Jiliil iirtrf fri| 

Pmil w^li mirnm fmu «l til. 

I'lir fIMll whi* MriMrk MH'H rbwih *»» ll»rin" M 
«i| a mmmnrm In h» nailvr |ikcr. li M*irinw< 
itmlikt) ilir tMrtn«mlr!t tiC live grr*ii iwgan *4 bkink v 
|i«li ihrmigh iHe cfinurir* in ihr miwic 4 Shiikfsk 
int* Marknurr (ir^t rnjmviml it»r i«» 4 jrAiii> rhyili 
nwijjir. 4 ihI wbiwir’ 'ft»i|*hiy hnr' t« il»r ntiMi nniwji 
in Kngkmr* jiirr«iiirr. VVImirvrr nmy br ikm 
tji4*iblir% 4% 4 tlr4in4i»«i, 4i>«l Ktrhnirvrf jAnr hr 
«#n**ij*%i ilw’ ijTrai wittrrn tub* bnmril ilir mmirk ' 
ir 4 ^ri|y, |»r »44iMt* bwrm«Mii 4nt| 4)Mirf 4* ibr jmn 
%»% wtih r4r*’ inmwfr ilir liirrrtry f«irw w 

h»gl>R»l 4*;hkr%*r»nrni «rf |»*ik I tk» m 

n» tk* It* M4#kniw in ih** vrry im|*rffrri m 

rntim whMrb 4rr bi y^mir mimb Ii It4* Iw 

|if*¥ilrgr l«* iwt' m c«mr lir»« |i» tky i»> |»rrb»f in 4ii o 
♦w^bl Iwvr tircn {ikicril In btr nwnihirf It4nil* ll<n 
to iiwiw m tifUMfUmny «l i^traikif^ «*» 4ii 
fbiinwi %4 H4fk«*«*'# bum' i*» I* |ifiirr*| fintl I'Wt-t**! 
»»*ii»ifyfnm Hilt rv|M«Miiiiti 4*»<wkl l»r 4ii 4bi4t!'^j* 
tmt imiwjimI jifiilr, AM, finnBy. m 4ii 4«l««f. I .»»( 
ir-fiirinltTf ibm MMn»r’*«»ifk. kkr 'k|Mikr'%|*f.ii*’'», % 
|i*tiwt4fily bm ihr , ihrtl, 4 mM mt hnn^^rli 
^4** miimirtriy liMMKwtnl tikb ibf* m 

l*|*#^4iH4n drtymtfMii, Mh Hliiik»s|ir4rr ib- 4*'^ 
ihr umgK m ihr tfifw ..»i il 

I# ifmMfrfrty, knkrti M bm rrrf nrkll 4I» ; 
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On 14th October, a banquet wa*> given to him by the 
IjiverjKX)! Philomathic Society. In responding to the tojist of 
liis health, hti took occasion to defend the suigi; from a chargti 
that its ex],H!rienc<id members could not interpret Ibstm. “ I 
havi: lately rtad,” he remarked, “in tht; jK)lite language; of 
tlx; writer of a IxM^k about what is calk;d ‘ Ibsenism’ that our 
linishtxl actors and actresses cannot play Ibstm becaust; they 
art; ignoramus«;s. I thought that some of our younger 
actresses had played Ibsen rather well, though this, itseians, is 
because they are novices in art, but experienced in what is 
called the |)olitical and social ntovement. Outside this 
mysterious movement you find ‘inevitably sentimental 
actresses,' we are told, who are quite gtwKl enough for Shake- 
speare, but not educated enough for Ibsen. I understand 
from this authority that one of the tiualifications for pktying 
Ibsen is to hjive no fctir of making yourself ‘acutely ridiculous,’ 
tuid I can estsily believe thsa. this ex{K>nent of Ibsen is not 
troubled by that kind of trepidation ; but if tht; ‘ inevitably 
sentimental actress’ in Shakespeare .should be a Helen Faucit 
or an Ellen Terry, I think that mc«t of you will be satisfied 
with her capacity for the finest achievements of her art. It is 
ceruiinly a ludicrous pretension that the fitness to play Shake- 
sjHare distjualifies an artist for embodying the ermtions of 
stimt; dramatist who Ls supposed to repre.sent a political anti- 
social mt)v<;ment. I do not know whether the Ibsen drama 
will obuiin any jHirmiment standing on our stage, but it is a 
comfort to find that, in the opinion of the author I have c|uoled, 
Shakespeare will not be entirely extinguished." 

During his engagement in Pldinburgh in this year, Irving, 
in his caixteity of honorary president of the Stutlents’ Union, 
visited, on aoth November, the Union buildings, in I’ark 
Pljice, and rticeived the warmt»t of welcomes from a large 
gathering of the students. His referenct;, on that ocaision, 
U) his early days in Edinburgh, ha.s already btsm alluded to 
in the sijcontl chapter of Volume I. In concluding his brief 
address, he sjx»kc of **my dear friend who is gone, whose 
memory you revere, Archbbhop Tail. I have very sweet 
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recollections of that great, nc^le, ami rmim-m ilivii 
is very delightful to me to find mysvll in a < 
asstKialfd with hb mrly days. 1 thank yni vuti 
heart. (Jml blaa you all. (iml y*»u t.« y 

and for the friends I have in this land. ilii*. kivrli 
yours, this beloved Sccaknd." 

The curious in such iniilters will like l*» kmm th,» 
of fourtwn w«;ks wisulted in a very RiniRumr 
the enormous expemstts- - /iS.4yH i4-,. jil. ,»t m 
£ 3 tq 19s. 8d. a night. This, irfawir^’, w.i^ lor the j 
{lensai of tlie tour and Eid tuxhing to do with iln* ex 
fw the imixjnding revival of " I lenry V 1 1 1.” The p 
account ft>r the latter rejirttseniaiion exceeding 
In recalling the circumsianctai, in 1896, Irving adini 
all ewtdour, that “Henry VI 11 ." w,w an exjiensive 
ing *. '* ' Othdb,' * Macbeth,* * Romeo and J uliet * ll 
ma plays on which I kud out v<«it sunm. A jaece U 
bttth,' with eighimt »rene* mid three hundrt^l 
be suitably mounted for a trifle, but e%*rrythiiig wa 
due order and mweiure. One <xjr mmi sm.reiafi 
tions tif kite ytar* was * licekci,’ but who will say 
overWd with mnaineni? In brW, my jiriiidple I 
every pky i^ ai^r^xriate aetting, and no nwxrr. 1 
extreme, no dmik ; mat w the luxury * King I fen 
the t*h«r is the village fumfdk'tty of ' C llivia * or die pwr- 
interior of ‘ laMtw X 1 / In my judgment, ' I Irtiry 1 
pttg«nt wr neghi^. Shaka^are, I iwii sure. Rid 
idoH, and it was in trying to otrry it *»ii tin.*! h*- Im* 
the Globe Theatre ^ tohig off acaomMt. '* Hr 
tak»‘» to nisk, ^ a wiittsr of no imfsiriaoer, m 
rola* which he wore m Cwdinal W«ls«-y, In o-tro-n 
repowch, he said; ”1 bdl a mqiiecifwl desire t*« »fj>f 
(-‘ardinal in hw hate as he livtai and his urs.-i 

l»rn*,iv**. If you kite Inm dte lialtan .-crrhiv. ■*, ..1 !'*- |i 
will liiid ihiji the mnhmmAam were 4 .a ii 

iu'-in.', Kuhflieu w,ts a Jiemoi.nr. 

.iK^'-v.-U.f mine J--. ; 


T 


tht: colour that Wolscy wore, and I sent iny row; to Komt; u> 
he, ilytnl like titat ; but the old tint Wiis no lungtT ust;d tht;ri!, 
and I hatl it reproduced in London. If I am tokl this was a 
l>rodi^al caprice, I reply that it wjcs tiukt; in kt‘epinj{ with 
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Revival « the Lyceum, ph January, t%a, 

¥ VIII, * * * * William 

VtiL«¥ „ « . - Mr, IIkiimv inviNti, 

Mr, IIeaiimont. 


Kmn VIII, * 

Cahiiimal W«LW¥ „ « - « 

CaICWPAL 

CApycitm 

I Hi icii fir NfiMiTfiLic • 

IHiir tir lliJLKiNMimM 
Dyiti fir SiirrtiLw; « 

Ea«l w Htiitiiiv 

Limii Cmmmuukm 

• « « » 

LtIKtl HA&Wft * » « • 

Hit IliHiY ClPiLtirtmw * 

Sir TiHiMAi L«ViLL 
ik AKtiicmv Difwt 
iif NscMPiUAii Vhm • 

CiPMWifx • . * • 

ClitrriTii • . • - • 

* * » • 

ClAiTM ItHrLAT^Allli * 

»Wi¥EY0« TO Bmn m IPCilUttMAM 
IliAlIBCIH * » • • • 

h MwiimiEt • . . • 

a HcEiii . « • * • 

A Bmmrmf . * • • 

C|Oilil lATIliitPi * 

liNUi Um4MM * * » * 

An Old Laiiy . • • • 

Wmwmm « » * * • 


Mr, Tawl 

Mr, Aimiim StiHLiiNti, 
Mr. Niiwmam. 

Mr, IHiiiirt 
Mr. T¥am», 

Mr. CLAKAWer IIalwil 
Mr. ALr««P Iliiiwar. 

Mr. Lacv, 

Mr. CliLHiH't FAii<|PiiAi, 
Mr, llA«vfcif. 

Mr. St^waht, 

Mr. Pavw. 

Mr. SiYurwii, 

Mr. Cltiiwin CiAiti. 

Mr. Iliiwi, 

I Mr, Jtiiww:ia 
I Mr. Ammm* 

Mr. ilKLuriii, 

Mr. Acrm IIpnil 
M r. BiiLWHf. 

Mr* 

Mr, Irftiiim. 

Mr. R«¥nc«4>i. 

Mr* Cit«i»o, 

Miii liLLEi^ Tmm* 
lllii VlOLlT VAWiilJOli. 
Mlw Ls 

Mr». FAiincirciiT. 


Act I„ 'icwit i. W$Ame ii Hraw 

< »i4i»i#te lilt rnmm i Uumn 3* Th# towoi lit iIhi ; 

Si^w* A Cmnfmii Sc«i«« 8. A Hill In Yiirk ¥Um> Ac? it., 

SMNi J. The RlBg*. 8t»H We«tin)ni«*» j Sctwn *, An Anir- 
ch!i»tl«i in the 8c#n« s- *« *Jf Z'*******/ 

*. A Hall jn Bladifrinr*. Act III., Bcm,* i . The Omkcii « 
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toted until 30th July, when the une hundred uud 
smwitl jRTformuiice was i^'ven. Irving uWi .tpp .ue r 
iK'casiuns, as Oirdina! Richctlicu, Lyit«»it's dr.un.t h 
only other {>itw represented during ihR w.isoit, I hi 
.salaries fi»r this seven months’ sesiwin .unminied t<* , 
Hs. lOtl, and the wttgts <»f the sujieriHiiner.ifies to 
4s. icxi, a total of over j^ 30 , 0 Q 0 on this head .dour, 
hardly justified the mmm, for idthtHigh the Inms*’ wusi 
at eiurh |.»trfurfnance and the reei*ipts aiiitamtrti t«» ihr o 
sum of .^Cs8,639 los., the running ex|*enseH were 
thousiuid pounds beyond that enormmw sum. 1 his 
first, and tot, ocawiem ujion which Irving rvrr wrr 
mere p^^eantry - -and he ftniml that it ditl nm juiy. C )i 
he was adding to hk cjttensive repertory and to his gri 
of scenery and ermtumis. Ilui in iwily one neniie wm ‘ 
VIH." a profitable prixluctton, and lEu wm in the 01 
ftw which Irving aired more th«tn tuiy thing eke -the 
The employment of Mr. Seymmir l.titwwaNii guar 
the comxtncMs of the ro«tume»i, and Miiecial muto was 0: 
by Mr. Ed wan! Orniaii. Irving’s imjirrsonaiiiai of 
~~in which clwacter he fotlowrd Macrratly and Fhelj 
a magnificent perstaial triumfdi. “ Mr. Irving folbw 
ftJOtstL^ of no other actor in hk ponmiture of the k 
Roman Catholic fa*ebite who venturcsl to rule these 
Hk k a distinctly original conce|j||im. and ibt evMer 
of a ^mind ^udy, not only of the Wok y of il 
traditbii, but tif the Wokey of hkiory. 1 le k ^ 
probably more n«tr tohfattork truth than any oflik jardi 
in the same difficult part. From the moitMuit wli# e 
plenitude of hk MImuai pride and wof hlly jxanp 
swwjB in hi* i{AmdKl rabesacrMi the stage, unid !ii% .1 
humilktfon in hw tot mxm, Mr. Irving w;ts, to 1 
ndncarnaibn of the topthur man id fortune who onre 
with a will of iron and a fetoe ^^adty the deswite„ »*f i: 
at one id the m*»t RMnentmia i^podhi of tatr history. ^ 
miw tofore^the pubKc ponaaMies, in »» iwrnti 
dtyet,*, the rare of imiMaMh^ the with 1, 
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that hti is thinktii}^ Itjss of himself than of what he is actini^n 
It is faseiuatini^ a> watch the ever-changing play of his expres- 
sion, as he listens to those who address him or whos<; wortls Ikj 
dtisirt^s to overhear, and to follow the movements of his e,yt;s, 
into which in this iKirticuhtr jmrt, he manages to infuse a sort 
of ttphkliun restUiSsness which at times is t|oitc apiKtlling in its 
tltsully poqKtse. But there are two distinct sides to Mr. Irving's 
Wolsey a gtKKl and a bid one. In the earlier scentts, the 
had predominates: but in the liwt two, whatever giKahiess 
ihtire^ is in tht; man, rises to the surfiwe. In t>rder, therefore, 
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mirable feshion to the great and jMthrtir d 

lines of which — 

C> C ■ 

Hail I *<rrv#*d ^Uni l. tX 
I srfvM mV kliSK> 11*^ ri.. w - 

HaVr lt*H Iti*’ f<» JUMt*'- <'Js^ ttss. . 

Mr. Irving delivers in a v*Hce Umken wiili rnuiiiou 
interrujrted with 8t)l»s. In the exuni^nite '^fn*’ uh!< 
in wliich the fallen Cardinal adnieiustn''* inn y»iung 
to laiware of his t!xjim|>!e, Mr. Irving ri-w’?* i«» dn* h 

|ir*‘'‘'<i> 0 i * >1 * ■: <( f !i 

'' ilJfrlh'* {ij.i! ■.njw ! i i«;! 

dw’»irfs ilw mighty 

** I IIP tipjfeftft ClisP Ia t t i i ■ 

vine" fmm twp lh\% t r^vAi^ 4 

an % i if ' c. 

on our stage, as he tilt in Irwiely gramleor in he. < 
Irving de|»icw with wirpawdng t*ffpeiiv»'ni*%** iIh- v.u 
whirh rends dte hwtlind Ifttelkct *iC the gr»%o 'a.ne-i 
ii..w,ii! hi'-4(iisgr,.u:-e.remrmhrjaj»ih.ij..i. f t',. ;• . 

is ,t I li.’isfian |»ne.il. ||r ha-^ gOMiU •'■ <, ■ 

iivf* V i-, tjiudfrus. and tlj»' 'sanhd ^ 4e !.,: ■ 

the vaiii js«ri|»aiid g^bry of diis world m.d.c- ' 

f<i>j hf.'.A I a m.in whu htt*v 
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if after aa exhibition of such art as that displayed throughout 
the whole t)f this trying scene, when the curtain at last slowly 
<lestx;nded on tlu! retreiiting form of the humbkal and sorrowing- 
man, the dticply-moved audience insisted on its being lifted 
again and again." So sttid the Saturday A’ctww. 

A noteworthy fotture of the revival was the sak; of tlu: 
1 .yctiuin ve.rsion of the play and of the souvenir. I'he rtici'ipts 
fn»m this source, during the first run alone, were ^566 19s. pd., 
the cost of printing being £127 14s., a fair margin of profit, 
not to mention the advertisemtmt. 'Fhe theatre was re-opened 
on 24th Stiptember, with "The Bells". On 1st Octolxtr, 
“ Henry VI 11 ." was reproduced, and it wius played until 5th 
November, the run terminating with the two hundred and 


third representation. 

During the summer of this year, Irving received the first 
of the tliree univeraity degrees which were conferrtid upon 








;st delight to me to attend, but 


art; all first-mie iictors (laughter and chetiring), for 
the study and wt>rk with which you can do anyth 
world, and that knowledge which would It^ad you to 
in a natural and effective manner, the character cr 


literature. You are all acorns in the tores 
you will grow into intellectual <mks, and 
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the to{> of the steps of the Dining Hall, and call( 
address." 

When the cheers had subsided, and the astonis 
hati recovered his breath, he said : “ My friends, 
unspeakable; delight to me to be here amongst 
again {clu;eTs). It was you first, you know, wlu) 
my informal degree sixteen years ago (cht;t;rs). v, 
havt; nuulc a formal degree to-day (prolongttd cl 
electing me iis a member of your great university, 
on behalf of all my brethren, of all my felkiw we 
actors, and they feel very deeply the great, the dist 
hontmr you have conferred to-day upon their callin|i 
I shall remember this day, and I shall remtnnbttr j 
hope to see you all a^in very soon (cheers). Mj 
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much comment amongst those present.” The incident thus 
alluded to by the Dublin press was the omission of any 
allusion to Irving in Sir Frederick Leighton’s speech in reply 
to the toast of " Science, Art, and Literature The omission, 
in the words of the Irish Daily Independent, “ was the cause 
of pained surprise and the subject of general comment. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to many of 
Mr. Irving’s characteristics as an actor, there can be only 
one, judgment as to his influence in elevating the tone of the 
stagey in shedding new light upon the works of the greatest 
dramatist of the English tongue, and in general services to 
the cause of the Arts and Literature. The young gentlemen 
of a university, for instance, are never very much wrong in 
their estimate of a man, and the reception accorded to Mr. 

I rving yesterday by T rinity College was the most remarkable, 
by reason of its warmth and enthusiasm, amongst the many 
manifestations ihade in favour of the gentlemen honoured by 
the University of Dublin.” The article deplored the unfor- 
tunate incident which was ultimately explained on the ground 
that Sir Frederick Leighton understood that there was to be 
a separate reply on behalf of the Drama and concluded . 
" It is deeply to be regretted that, either by accident or 
design, such an occurrence as this should mar the general 
success of the celebration. The public would feel it their 
duty to make an amende to Mr. Irving if those responsible 
for what looks so like a slight do not remove an impression 
which hiis occasioned considerable annoyance.” ^ 

I ) uring his brief stay in Dublin, I rving visited St. P atnek s 
(Swift’s) Ho.spital. He conversed freely with many of the 
patittnts, “ and it was most interesting to watch how readily 
he appcJired to gain the confidence of the poor invalids. The 
kindly words he spoke to a poor melancholiac who could only 
again and again say, ‘ Let me go to my doom, are not 
liktdy to be forgotten by those who listened to the softened 
voice and manner as he said, ‘ H^ven will be your doom, 

poor thing, and there will be peace . 

Irving’s knowledge of his limitations as an actor was never 
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used more to his advantage than in the revival of ‘ 
Lear,” the tenth of Shakespeare’s plays produced by H 
the Lyceum. He knew, none so well, that he coul' 
realise, as other actors had endeavoured to do, the c< 
terror ’of the tragedy. He had not the physical me£ 
make his voice sound like thunder in the very rafters^ 
theatre. He could not shout, and storm, and stamp as E- 
Rossi had done a few years before at the old theatre. 
Her Majesty’s, in the Haymarket. Nor could he apl 
the fine, but physical, delineation of Tonimaso Salvin 
greater of the two Italian actors — who laid stress upc 
robust side of the character and made the King Lear 
earlier part of the pLy a. typical sportsman, hunter, an 
of sound constitution and without any suggestion, in th 
act, of approaching insanity. Again, Edwin Booth had ; 
the part with marked success, at the Princess’s Theatre 
eleven years before. The memory of Salvini’s impersC 
was still more recent, for that had taken place, at < 
Garden, in 1 884. Again, there were the actors and trax 
of bygone years to be considered. Garrick was a grea. 
Lear ; but it was left for Edmund Kean to restore the ^ 
spearkn play to the stage, and Macready reinstated the 
the tragedy. So that Irving could not, as he had d 
“ Richard HI. ” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” claim specia.! 
tion in respect to the text. There were memories o: 
actors to be encountered, for Samuel Phelps had reyiv 
play at Sadler’s Wells and Charles Kean had give 
sumptuous clothing at the Princess’s. Irving took la 
view of what Swinbourne calls “ the most terrible work of 
genius,” and, although it was impossible for him to 
completely the terrific nature of the character, no 01 
witnessed this performance could forget the infinite^ 
of the later scenes between King Lear and Cordeli 
Miss Ellen Terry, he had. a Cordelia of matchless syi 
but he so filled the old King and father with a w< 
tenderness that the conciliation scene between “the verj 
fond old man” and his daughter was one of the na 
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fouiully hfiiutiful passs^es ever seen, even on th<j stage. »)f the 
Lyceum. As he himself said, in after years, of a welrtmic*. 
given to him, " it is a fragrant memory It was ont; of th<; 
linest moments in the Jicting of Miss 'I'erry, fur sla^ was doubly 
inspiretl by her own view of thti character aiul by the sub- 
limity of Irving. Sht! shed real tears, and when lasir asked, 
'• Ue your tears wt;t ^ ” am! ttaiched them with his kmg, worn 
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» 

Mi* 
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• 

IIIm 4©a 

Mmm 


• 

Mte MAO© Miftfiw. 

CmmiM * 


• 

Mil* iiAiii Tiit¥* 


Act iciw« I. iCIfii Scwi t. E»fl fif 

I* Albftny*! Qmtim Atrt 

if. I iciwii t* Cpiift wlilifii Ciititi HciWi i» i>l*rn 

CmnWfi |. €^fl wiiWti Act III», Hmnu i, 

A Mm%h I few* Aii^lit# put of tim ilewli; Hcwk A 
Fifftt At?f !¥*, iciw I. Alliiity 1. 

C»»»o C^ntffi llciitt I* Cdttiitff mm Ikww; nmm 4* 
Wmmk C*»pi i€«ii» Twt In tli« Wmmh Cniiip l Art V*, 
iewi I. Clap mm llowr; y. rii« 

WmmmB* liltulw* 


fingf^rs, mid put the salt drqw to his lip before he made reply, 
'* Vea^ faith," the s{xtctators, dso, were iwivetl to tears. It 
Wits a scene which can only ht; described by the one word - 
estfuisiie. Whtm the mind turns to morntmls likt* ihitms in 
the acting of Henry Irving, when we eontrast ihtfir initrvdlous 
beauty with the devilish malignity of his lago there w;ts one 
bit where Irving, as lago, coveretl his face with hb Iwntls, 
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which removed him frtim ordinary k«*n, iiis 
beyond the surface of things, his |K-iuiruiing 
hands, his firmne^ of churactrr, which never h* 
the lachrymme— -all his own uiirihutfs uniiet 


him to give a perecHiMton which tn«w;««li*d ( 
actor and raised his rendering t»f Reckei into 
genius. B^ore he wm aliowed make hw cusi 
of tlrnnks “in which he described his work m 
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vt'ry “ -a hiaity voice from the pit Imouj^Iit to Iiis 

ears the wisli of all Many happy n?turns of tins tlay". It 
was so ortl.iineti that he was not to have many more returns 
of ilu* fttli «>f I'ehruary, atid them* few which remained to him 


wttre. mu by ;my means happy, in the conventional sense. 
Hut Bt'ckei !»rc»ught him, matei than any other impersonation 
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L'hurcli ; he woutd iMve (ifaijred the -4,!- 

t.^ and r do not think ttiM the I.s,„ 

»*tifler»-ti at bis h^s. Thus a imn of hi« so* « t*%% tt| llri %,i‘ 
|n-t*otwl»iy, and is to be acmunteil to him t..r laiiHiit s tu 
wi so far as ihM penondiiy is « work of j 

eon™* hu^ being is h» of her .mii io 4 .ru 

t »w « sjicm iy true of actors in genwai, and of Mr IrMiin m 
iftwtt M mt^h mow than his mere {lerMaiiaiiiy in Mr. Iivmib' 
isiniaiitmilon, ihrsekcomposiikm, there is- ..iirar, M, !•„( 
with cJwfwim ^uate to to startling m arBfitiri»i«...ihrw 
on bisjiemitialiiy ahme, ami |,kyrd tin 

of tsoaium®, to dwthwiftith It ftwi bis W’ohiey. An it i*. t 

ftrT*®** V r mlndnl. i 

oevcMion to the Chuieb, uitMintMi by rit^r siiMlety or aeilf 

tatty or may not be the ^Hecket of history; it is 
^nnyson, wtoin Mr. Irving embodirs with inflniie symtMt 
^arm. I ruth to tell, he » im gnat genius, this ThonLs 
He tmpwwit us by force of cluiiactar»-iry cmtrttgeand siimk 

'^*****^ ^ Though not nuite nn 

Ji4 ii ilcft itilff m innifo 1 

CwhoHM^ono'^*^’ *^"‘*^“* ,*P”i'** *• ** mmm 
t-atholiCT of to-day as he was in trhaucer’t time ; bill, if so. 

pfc^g to the Uiimmontaiw knkm. To me. they «w deli 
^ of pro jKwtry. In the thrms or four rwliy vii! 
fihiy, Icnnysmt his skidehed an^ and itmcWng flattiw, m 

nwtmbte^^hhti speeches, full ofthetrtm^^ 

mmmg mt, iff iif mmpU^ aJimi iprito, f|#tr I 

flmmthfln bmutilul Kn| 

Many 

JKS 5 ^ ^ •«f-one aittrll* d the « 

nm ^ ^ Tminyson'i hbinlt wnw, ewn 

to fii^ MiMa trf the wend, ihongb he whib 
M ke It so. It kete impetus and strength of wnta; k k it 
dnsimy, mOw than vivy and sehement j it Is not omte \m 
tlw vary unthwmtic manmMdMM of the Idylls, mch m fwi 

Imlv^diS^*#*®*^****^ *01, after idt Mid and doiw* it I 
fH* Lf!*”**^ ^ • fcsciimtini: |wobl«ni t«» 0m m% 

for vit« and a fiwulty for dtetion, fn one way It 

«Lti^ Mftotkbnas* and flnMi of iforateng without whkh ft 
ii»%ht have bean fatwd dwt he would sunk to make it 'natural 



ic«ii€ w*? afii tiiitlW lli« i|iHi4l Ilf a |Mjr«titialit| whiili tiUifl! with rniiiil 
fcirrr «ifi Iwth ikiei c»f lti«i fiMiiliglili* l*lmi ^jiirii uf aiillHiriiy wliitli »lityi 

l!.tfk *1.. I 11^ IlI §.k*a 


i;riTOrftTT*i 1 . 71 ^ 14^1 


actor nti lr»« ttwii to tho chaimrtcr h« aMumt*)). and w«* feel it k by n«j mere 

» a. A » ML •» «fc . * « * . ^ fit ... .A 1. 



»iitiirtiit'ir« ifiiir bit tffforii m tito Wft ; hut wliiw* m in tin? { iiiitiiiaf, 
lhi?i#« jibpiriil «pe iwilf »titrcilk^d, thm^ is tiii^attli^f pf Iiii 

tiiiif* wtMi tirifii« ii> hii wurl Ito mum eitmtireliiiiiirf urttsi* ut reality aiicl 
mtivktbii* A lift In th^ projHar vtitiit*t of Mr, Ipini% iff ftwl 
ttii! mmt iirtiiiiatit If ite cbtngo from itr Mililbr tt» tho »alot 

!• not ilingoliti!! roiifiwi^ tlm h »lher tbit liiill lli« ftwihor tliwi 
tlio iiitinr. Tbii iiitldfti fwhti^ of tb« it»ii*» riitiire nwdttcl tin* 

imwiM^itioti of mmt mtm ^wnistaritte than tdml Tmufmm mm 

twill itikf to iii|i|ily; hit tte wonwiit rnhrn w*} $m in the prnwnct? of 
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Becket, the fervid champion of the Church, the strength 
impersonation wins at each step an added force and grip, unti 
in the superbly acted scene which precedes and foreshadows h: 
dom. Here Mr. Irving is at his best both as actor and mana 
could have been more finely conceived in dramatic effect tha: 
entry of the Barons into the Archbishop’s chamber. As 
lines — ' 

On a Tuesday was I born, and on a Tuesday 

Baptized ; and on a Tuesday came to me 

The ghostly warning of my martyrdom ; 

And on a Tuesday — 

we feel that these motionless and silent figures are but the pi 
dream recalled. The reality is no stronger than the vision ; 
eyes slowly turn there is no sudden start of surprise to find tl 
to him the room was already peopled with the agents of hi 
their bodily presence was made known. This is a touch ( 
art, and by its side may be set the wonderful expression of w( 
lity with which he greets Henry’s promises at Montmirail, an 
dignity and humbleness of bearing that mark the striking see: 
of the third act.” 

The readers of this book know that as far ba 
Irving had considered the production of Tennysor 
that he had refused it “In 1891/’ says Ha 
T ennyson,^ “ he asked leave to produce it, holding t 
of the theatre-going public had changed in the inter' 
it was now likely to be a success on the stage. I 
me (April, 1893): ‘We have passed the fiftieth ] 
of “ Becket,” which is in the heyday of its success. 

I may without hereafter being credited with any infe 
give again the opinion which I previously expresi 
loved and honoured father. To me “ Becket” is 2 
play, with something of that lofty feeling and that 
influence which belongs to a “passion play ”. Th 
moments of passion pathos which are the ain 
dramatic art, and which, when they exik, atone to 
for the endurance of long acts. Some of the 
passages, especially in die last act, are full of sub 
and are with regard to bcA jdiw dramatic effect 
their poetic beauty ^ in our k 

^ “ Alfred, Lord by his son, 189^ 

died on 6th October, 1^9^* ‘ h-,/, . 
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allow it to be produced! in an dtored (mm, aijcl h«" ft' 
I might do anything I pleased. Acc«rtlifj|fry. I w 
changes as I thought noxssary, anti smt k if» fuin r 
stage and suggesting that hecoukl make the rluiigr, 
he did,^ adding a speech at the end liTihr lif%i 4»:i 
spe^ m question is that alraidy alliitltst) in hv ilni 
or enny^n. Irvings fine delivery nf it j 

hi" wmdrrfully mi 

^ ^ Nontam,,.,, I -U- 

ch&?wordr.f ™ »» hr 

ciuaing words of this stirring scene 

Not *hetti, live ^ 

they ble«, the oSirrSE 

The voice of th ® 

The voice of the Lord «1n ,he ^ iheT^nph, I 

“bS ' '*•. “ * 

scenic effects were artistiV A* ” ullhtitij 

word is undeiZd t LtrS Tk 1 ^ 

under that head amounted^ A. The « 

-^4723 IIS. 2d. Amn alfh^*^ 5 **”I***^*veIy iiinaii | 
charm of Miss Ellen ^rrv as I*"® '*"*“**^ 

an important one for a leadW a diaracttr 

Irving’s career , W y* 
detrment to the succCof the^v W 

uot feel that the play was lu^’ , ^ 

The programme C\e » hm 

that “King Lear” would be ^ ” *"«»* 

Becket” was played a huSr^r M«idt*y , 

first season, seventy-six durifti 

place. There wc^ King 

.. Much /S: AS"NS’?rr’ «■ 


"HliClvKT" AT WINIKStJK 1K5 

u» jirr!«*ni ihe j*cc€ bdbwt Qwfrn Vrtorli. ‘rhi* 
•'HI the Lyceum jMtjgmmme niii 

" i Irr M«je«y the Quwn 

,vju^ 4 lirrfurnmnee irf' ‘Brckrt* n» Iw pvt-n 

Wimbir C’iwuk*. tm S^ur^y, 18th Mnrch, the Lywiiim 
hniir** will lir t:lii«ed mi that evening The 
nk f>lii€;r in ihv VValrrlnn Clwmbcr, and, m the »iage was a 
•ry ♦niKill «»iie, the icenery for oct^w was Hfifeisilly {»«•• 
ireil Irving iiiwird on doing thin ai h» «m'ii ex|»fi»si*, nor 
oiild hf? iwrqa any fw on tiehalf irf him?irif or \m romjuniy. 

\ fart, the rmirr emt irf everything in connrriion with the 
srfofiwtmr. **ve mily the journey frmn lawidiHi to WintLor 
td iKM^k, was lawnt? by him. I his, *»( rtiuriM'’, hrl|ied to hw«?II 
e giw^nd rxja*fV(#si* of tin* w*wtni, and we fiml, ntrange iu* it 
qiear» at l»r»t night, tkit he exjjerirnml a hm during thin sue- 
a»ful prhal of hi* in4iniigeineni. HI* reeeif«*i for the two 
indrrti and nixty three j»ffiifmanc«i were / 75 ».i 7 * * 4 *- 9 ^* 
•m sfdendkl average over /aSoforisich repre*ntiitbn— 
i eK|ien»* lining £79,31^7 *4*’ •*^*^^^* includeti a 

meraJ |irodurtkiii i«*«uni of over 13,000, and he waii well- 
[Ui|j|»ed with a large nock m^Wkent scenery and t«her 
^aiintmitnin for his lourt td* Amerra and the jirovincits. 
bring the neat few mtmtht, Amcrim repaid him abundantly 
r his lib''mlity and milei^srwe. 

The fourth Aimtrfcnn tour, whWi occu|Mcd the autumn of 
k fvM and the first three months trf i 894 * «««»'«/♦•’ 

svin, die mem o?mmkaJ»le *d all the viwts to the Unitts.1 
Kites. In the tio« i*ee, It li«»w in San hVanctsco, wln‘re 
tr enthusliiAin of the wm equalled by the receijaH j and 

Ir.^\ .to will lie mm presently, were jirodigkiuji. A stay of 
vr wis'ks was iimtde in Clneag^ and the first engagement in 
ItTW \‘*wk lisirrl fwr eig^ we^ts. Apart from the scenery 
id proju-rtk** renuired tor **The Bells" and "Nance Old* 
(Tld,‘' there wive eight productlwis, including " I |t*iiry^ VI 1 1 . 
nd "Murh Ado Atmut Nc^iii^". This hold jsiliry was 
illy Jiwiifs'd by the rowlai. It mmnt, if |s«sibli% Ntnler work 
um ever, but Irving, mmi idkar the ckm; «>f his Lwidon 



T!iH I.II-I*: OF HKNKV 

|.*4 4 nmiplrip rm. /\crtjm|wi»»rtl {.y I 

Ojf>, hrr tluiuhirr. 4«tl Mr. 4nd Mrs. Un'ftiiv !» riij, 
.» *n. 4 Mf.iy in whither he went dim-i ffum 

Ml su,kff 411*1 ilie eiimjxifty tailing frimi 
\"r» \ mk, jirfeir io thus five day* ^rney ihr 

itisifiiirni. m% i^h Augim. Bc^nning »«i iih Sr|iirrt 
i mm rn jrn’tlmimmfm were given in Han I'VanriM:**, for ** 
Itse pty#*' imM (irmiely «S9.SJS* Irving* slwr** «i^ tli« 
wiMi 4 «ii*innuiig I** jCfms »%. In «<lwr %inr»K hh n 
r^ih night .iitnnintrd iti «vrr ^57*1 m% aiiM/ing mm 
naal rr«ri{if% f*ir the lour were 1 3% iti» 

m Iismi, were heavy jC$o,4tn tm., hut, %*,i}ial. tlwfe 
llir lianrWnne iirtdit of £34.440 ir>v I hr mnnlier of 
givni Wito I < 14 ^ 4iiii ilir 0Mmm l4kifi||i ahw’U 

10 lb’ irrtnrmkmM *uin t 4 $$‘17 4/ •! SV-. m £13 14411 m 
lui averse id fjo;o .ar„ nr „vrr £ii 0 o lerling a 
aiire. I b* foUowing stateinrni show* ihii. alibiugh *' Bfx 
wan new in Amwka. ii did n«n exceed the {Molarity of ** 
Merchini of V'cnice 



<'.ui«ii*Tni 1M1 iuch figmm k wupt^Amnn. thk trmi 
JA- irnxmt m 4 th Sep^nber tuul ended «♦» ijnh Ma 
Ihr ihe dates, t^het and ih-.-atr-.. ,4 ii.. m 



;r, 5 weeks; New York, N.Y., 
ovember to UmmilMtr, H 

1, Miw»., 'rrc'ttiotu Theutre, tst 
'l«i; Phikd«-li)hiii. Va., Chestnut 
h Jiuiuary w loth {'ehnuiry, 2 
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in thti distance wa 


. As he ascended tin* 


then dei^p toiu^tl shells and brazen cyn 
vibrant sounds until, when the guest of th« 
the htjad of the landing, the air was filleti t 
and clanging." Fortunately “the guttsi 
was in perfect Itealth and he was able to en 
ties with a light heart. The baiuiueting-h 


suKanii ja|»Jinrsegoitianiti.!..i.j. r 
'* The candelabra were ail i»n 


a profusion s»f eschHi holtizeas, si 


laoiit in neap"! 
[oulin was a ttik 


hidden ba.skct m thinning strings tht! whole length of t 
table. In the fruit lay yellow roses, sunflowers, and I 
velvety leaves languid in their tropical verdancy." T 
dinner was of the most gorgeous nature, but, in the niit 


room, a 


the invitation, jKiinted in oils, “ Flease y 
greets you," was indeed a thing of art 


was a joyous 
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Lo the. world over hjis come again to our corner of the world 
CO show a generous courtesy to Harvard University. We 
welcome Mr. Henry Irving.” The theme of his address 
was, ** Be sufficient unto yourself”. He received, in the 
words of the Boston Herald, “ a royal welcome. The new 
I larvard Union hjis made itself famous by welconiing such a 
man. Long ago,, every available ticket was disposed of. 
Somt; hour or two before the doors of Sanders’ Theatre were 
opened, there was a tremendous jam outside. It was a dis- 
tinguished crowd, mostly students, of course, but with a 
sprinkling of Annex girls, and a considerable number of the 
faculty and their families. Such a scrambling for seats was 
never seen, even when the doors are opened on class day. 
I'he students were liveliest and got the best, of course, thoug 
their Annex sisters were by no means lost in the rush . . . 
All listened to Mr. Irving with the closest attention. Every- 
body respected his desire not to be interrupted. But when 
he was finished, the bent of enthusiasm was no Qnger to e 
restrained” and it vented itself in continuous applause and 
“ Harvard’s three times tWee sonorous cheers followed the 
actor as he entered his carriage. On the same evenmg, 
Irving played Mathias, and. after the second act of ^ 
Bells,” a deputation waited upon him and P'^es^^ed h^ 
with a gold medal in celebration of the event of the after- 
noon. On the conclusion of the Boston ^ 

lemling citiicens of that city presented him 
speeches being made on that occ^ion ^ 

and Mr. W. W. Ball. On the following Monday, the i^th. 
he Wits iriven a farewell dinner in New York, at Uei 

monico’af Sector Chauncey M M. 

Mr. William Winter, Mr. Charles A. ““ 

Hor.tce Porter spoke on that oc^ion. O" the a^st I & 
Miss Terry, and the Lyceum Company left Ne 
the Meffesiic. 




eiceptloiml 4udiencei~An tddrew on **«—** 1 

Cmderolk of the Arts — A rafarence to Gkditone— *rhe gi 

of Imng»«— More reminisceiicei of *• Hamlet * ~Aiict nf Eiliiilnirgl 
rhe dwoi profeiior~A totiehing icene^Renmrkabb in Hiitilii 
** ™le failthe ~A triumphal eiigi^ement~** BiM^kirl ** in Minctiei 
-^Rewipti for the tour. 

Irving re-opened die Lyceum on 14th April — when he 
his eighteenth season there — ^with “ F«ist,’’ which was th 
acted for the 431 St time at that th«itre. In June, a mem 
able event— the 500th representation of Faust " at I 
Lyceum took place. Seventy-six performances of Gtsith 
tragedy were given before the end of July. “ Bccket '* v 
acted eleven dmes, and, on the last night of the attascm, a 
July, *' The Merchant of Venice ” was played. 

One the m<»t inter^ting of the suppers in the « 
Beefsteak Club rooms of the Lyceum occurrtid during 1 
season. The company included the noted French critic, 1 
late Franci8<|ue Sarcey, M, Jules Claretie, M, Cotjuelin 1 
younger, the ^mp<^er of Mqphistofdle,** Signor Boito, a 
Sir (then Mr.) Squire Bancroft A well-known Paris Jouri; 
ist, M. Adeline Brisson, who was also one ^ Irving’s guei 
formed this impression of his host : On seeing Irving etu 
smiling, yet grave, and wearing that expression df somewl 
reserved dignity which never deserts him, I recognised in t 
artist the legitimate heir of Kean and Gaitick, tod knew tl 
I Kiw before me a worthy representative of the race of ac 
princes.” M. Brisson also saw Irving as Becketi tod, ii 
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;w eloquent words, he summed up some of the most notable 
f his characteristics as an actor ; “ His countenance is 
rarkt'.d by rare delicacy and nobility. It assumes every 
xpression, interprets every shade of emotion through which 
bi; hciro j'wisses — sorrow, faith, anger, resignation. I do not 
inderstand the dialogue very clearly, but I can guess its 
mport, so eloquent is the artist’s play of feature. His eye, 
ispecially, is marvellous — at once sacerdotal and royal, severe 
ind tender, despotic and caressing, full of lightnings and of 
.benedictions, the eye of a Pope or an Emperor, the eye of 
.>ne born to influence his fellow-men. Add to this an in- 
comparable nobility of attitude and gesture, and you will have 
some idea of this dramatic genius, of whom no French actor 
is quite equivalent. I rving is Mounet-Sully, with less splendour 
and plastic beauty, but with something more profound. I 
know of nothing which could surpass the last picture in 
‘ Becket,’ when the Archbishop, ready to fall by the daggers 
of his murderers, forgives the crime they are about to commit, 
and raises to heaven his eyes full of hope and agony. How it 


thrilled the theatre ! ” ^ 

On 17th September, Irving began, at Bristol, a tour oi 
the provinces which included Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and ended at Manchester 
on 15th December. During the first week of this tour, he 
acted a character which became one of his most artistic ^ 
popular performances-Corporal Gregory Brewster in ^ A 
Lory of Waterloo,” the first representation occurring at the 

Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, on ^ 

1894- Curiously enough, he played this part for the fcst « 

in Usndon at the Garrick Theatre-not the 

December, of the same year, at a charity 

more curiously, the last time that he a, a. 

stage was in this character, at His Th.^^^ 

G’rt'Sis:, M. — - 
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the performance appeared in the Loitdon and provincial news- 
papers on the following day. 

The tour was a triumph for Irving, inasmuch as he then 
introduced “ Becket ’’ to the provinces, and, tiuring more* than 
half of it, Miss Ellen Terry, being in need of a rest, was ab- 
sent, her place in the company being taken, tm on a former 
occasion, by Miss Marion Terry. The exceptional iiaturt? of 
the audiences which Irving attracted was a aiusc of consUint 
comment. “ Becket ” was his opening play in Bristol. “ As 
far as possible,” said the Western Daily Press, " Mr. Irving 
brings the Lyceum with him on his provincial ttmrs. He 
brings, that is, the completeness and dignity with which it is 
the noble tradition of the Lyceum Theatre to illustrate grmt 
dramatic works. There can have been few in last night's 
audience who have not had some opportunity of seeing the 
p^ormance of plays at the Lyceum itself, and they cannot 
fail to have been struck by the care, intelligence, and success 
with which a Lyceum performance wm last evening repeated. 
And it was evident, also, that the resemblance to the Lyceum 
extended to both sides of the curtain. It is the fortune, or 
rather, Ae reward of Mr. Irving to collect in the provinces as 
well as in London audiences who are not to be lightly attraa*teU, 
and who are able to bring to the theatre a capicity of intel- 
lectual and, so to speak, serious enjoyment of finely {>roducff! 
works of dramatic art Much has been said and written 
the elevation of the drama, but the process itself is revettUttl iti 
such performances as are associated with Mr. Irving's iheatre 
in London, and with his visits to other pirts of the country. 
Mr Irvmg has ever sought to realise that the works that he 
produces shaU have such a setting as that of which ati inttilli . 
gent reader of the plays is dimly conscious. None of us can 
read a play of Shakespeare or any other great dramatist with- 
out being, half insensibly, influenced by the surroundings, the 
noyhere, so to spe^ suggested by the text, the characters, 
situations. And it has been one of the great triumphs of 
Irvings career that when he has produced these play.s he 
ide It possible for us to feel a sense of comnlf-o.n,.c.; 
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to rctilise that here, indeed, in all its magnificence and appro- 
priat(ui(.;.ss, is the setting the play required. This is a matter 
of far more than mere spectacular splendour. For this might 
ovt'rwhdm even a good play, and Shakespeare himself might 
bt; crowded off the stage by the scene painter and the stage 
airjKuiter. But the true art is that which can enable a per- 
formance to appeal by eye and ear alike to the demands of a 
sensitive taste, and it is this that makes a Lyceum representa- 
tion remarfcible ”. 

The visit to Birmingham was an exceptionally busy one, 
for not only did Irving appear as Becket, Mephistopheles, 
Corporal Brewster, Mathias, and Shylock, but he gave an 
address at the Walsall Literary Institute, of which he was the 
President. He chose as his theme a subject to which he 
frequently adverted in the succeeding years — “ Municipal 
Theatres”. His address was to the point, sensible, and 
touched with a humour all his own, as when he said “ I do 
not feel in propounding this idea of municipal management I 
am proposing the inhuman sacrifice of the particular class I 
represent. My brother managers will probably remain un- 
disturbed by the prospect of a municipal theatre here and there 
in the great centres of population. But it is an experiment 
which for many reasons is worth a trial. Money is s^nt in 
this country like water on a great variety of philanthropic and 
educational objects. Scholarships are founded for the pursuit 
of learning ; there are handsome endowments for schools 01 
IKiinting and colleges of music ; but who ever dreams of en- 
dowing a theatre ? Literary and scientific msntunons profit 
by the munificence of millionaires. I am gM that it is so . I 
.should rejoice stiU more if some of this wealth were 
on a school of dramatic art The drama is the Cinderi* 
the arts, a little jealous of the consideranon shown to her sisters, 
Ind wiring forVe famy godfather, be he mfflionaire or m^. 
eimlitv to turn the pumpkin into a coach and six, to train 
imrs to uphold a consistently high standard of literawe, and 
Cl'aSve the distinction between the true form of 4 e drama 
and the various entertainments which pass under its name. 

VOL. n, *3 
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This is a project to which the millionaire, in his leisure nutments, 
if he has any, might devote some attentior^. I am n*>t very 
well acquainted with the psychology of millionaires, liut if ! 
were possessed of an enormous sum per attmim in exc«*ss cif 
my simple wants, I could conceive ixo greater delight than to 
carry on a theatre with a single-minded devotion to dramatic 
art. But the grace and bounty of the millioitttirtx are »>th(:rwiscx 
bestowed ; and, on the whole, it would be more to the advan- 
tage of the community to feel that the theittre was a clejiart- 
ment of the public service than to see it dependent on 
individual beneficence.” 

At the conclusion of his plea, he touched ufmn a jjoinl 
which has now become evident to many playgoers— the 
necessity for a theatre where the ambitious actor could practise 
his calling. " I confess that what appeals to me most forcibly in 
this enterprise is the opportunity it would ofTer for the thorough 
cultivation of the actor’s art, and for the occasional production 
of plays which, under the present system, are rarely 8«in, be- 
cause they cannot be expected to make any remunerative re- 
turn. For actors, the advantage of a permanent school would 
be invaluable. T raining and discipline are abaolutdy neomatry 
to achieve perfection in any art, and Goethe’s complaint a^inst 
the impatience of (fiscipUne in his day is applicable to our own 
time. . . . I remember that in an interesting conversation I had 
widi Mr. Gladstone on this subject he expressed the opinion 
that the religious prejudices £^nst the drama were fading 
amy, and that such an experiment as I haVe sketched would 
have an excellent chance of commanding public favour.' 1 am 
glad to be sustained by so eminent an authority, and I venture 
to think that anybody who seriously and dispassionately eojx- 
siders the drama in its intimate relation to the social life of tht; 
people will acknowledge that there is a strong; case for adopting 
it formally amongst the agencies of instruction and recreatitnt 


^ “ I always thought/' Gladstone wrote, in 1878, to ontM>f 
literary friends, ‘‘that there are strong arguments — ^among them somr? whlrh 
Irawn from the existence of institutions like the Royal Aeademy- - 
that the drama requires, in order to its prosperity, somegreat 
*^*^ *"*""^ of elevation/’ ^ 
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liifli are alre;u!y cksstai in the sacred category of pul>Iir. 
i.<3rks." 

Untilin- piuyoci Bocket in Edinburgh on 22nd October, 
i-ving had not hern in ltdinburgh for three years. His re- 
,rn io a city which was eiver dear to him was the occasion for 
great dcmtHisiration tif ajjproval. Both press and public 
itited in tfstifyitjg to his work in the cause of his bdoveal .art 
Mr. Irving," said the Seoismau, “is entitled to tint gratitude, 
t* <na'ry k»ver of the «lram.a for what he h;» done for his fasci- 
jiting ami humanising tirt lo him we are indebted for the 
est representations of Shaketsiwarean tragedy and comedy 
tint tin; present genttralion hits st^en ; he ha.s digtiitietd melo- 
irama; in his kitest ac.hitwtnnent he has made jM^pular the 
»4Kaic drama of d’ettnyson ; and lf» him. more than to any 
0* »:» 11 a c f W#* f I Wf! the ffreat elevation of taste which 
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twenty years before — the same authority wius cxctiedin^ 
gracious. In reviewing the engagement Jis a whok;, it allud 
to Irving’s power of drawing to the theatre those people w 
were not frequenters of the playhouse : “ It hjis heljH'd 
sharpen up the intellectual life of the city, and, by lifting currc 
theatrical art upon a high plane, has tended, it may bti ho|X 
permanently to influence it for good. It is a high tribute 
his art that on this as on other occasions ujkmi which he h 
appeared people have been seen in thtsitres who tHht:rwi 
rarely darken its doors. Not a few Edinburgh clergymen, < 
example, have been to the theatre to see Mr. Irving in t! 
part of the great twelfth-century ecclesiastic, Hecket. Similar] 
many ladies and gentlemen who rarely go to the play have a 
peared in all parts of the house to witness the impersonati( 
of sorne one or two of Mr. Irving’s famous characters. TI 
is a distinctly interesting fact in connection with Mr. Irvin| 
engagement, and shows that the antiquated prejudice aj^iti 
the theatre as one of the great social necessities of the ag 
alike as an educative and entertaining agency in city life, 
slowly but surely giving way.” 

The good wishes of the Scotsman were realised in evei 
way, for the Edinburgh engagement was a distinct commeric 
success. It was interesting for other reasons than artfetic ar 
n^cial ones. It brought out some valuable reminiscence 
and It showed Irving in a touching light at the bedside of 
dying fnend. On Wednesday, 31st October, the Pen an 
I'encil Club profited by the presence of the actor in Edinburg 
M a supper in the Waterloo Rooms. The chairnmi 

a j ^ proposing the toast of the evening, n 

minded his fellow members that they were assembled on tli 
twentieth anniversary of the first appearance of their guest 1 

delightfully autobk 

^phicd. Hamlet, he said, “has all my life been to me 

f^Th^T^ I was a boy I loved it, I suppos 

for Ae beauty of its language. It was beyond my reiLh 
revise or to guess at ite thought When I was a young mar 
I found Its love and knowledge and understanding walkini 
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with me with equal footsteps ; and when I was twenty -five I 
essayed to play it. But .in the trial I realised its magnificent 
difficulty ; and it was not for another ten years, when study and 
practice in a larger field had given me either greater confidence 
or grt^att'ir recklessness, that I felt able to attempt it in London. 
It is (‘.vidtarce of the abiding strength of this play in the hearts 
of the pe.ople that though, at the time to which your chairman 
so kindly alluded, it was hurriedly put on the stage, with but 
vttry little expense — some of the scenery having been used in 
other plays — and with only such care as can be used within a 
very short period, it achieved alonger run than was ever thought 
possible. My excellent manager at that time did not much 
believe in it, and at most expected a run of a few weeks ; but 
it ran for two hundred nights.” On the same occasion, the 
actor recalled his early days in Edinburgh; “I spent here 
some of the most interesting and pleasant years of my life, for 
it was here that I learnt to become an actor, and was used to 
study my parts on Arthur’s Seat amid the beautiful surround- 


ings of Holy rood. 

Irving’.s one trouble during this engagement in Edinburgh 
was the thought that he might never again see one of his best 
friends, John Stuart Blackie. The two men had held each 
other in mutual esteem and affectionate regard for nearly a 
score of years. Professor Blackie had an intense sympathy for 
the stage, and, at a dinner in Edinburgh in 1876, had defended 
the drama in a speech of such singular vigour that it drew from 
Irving a characteristic letter. “For myself,” he wrote to 
Blackie, “ I became an actor because I loved the drama, and 
every word said in its behalf, as a great social power to elevate 
mankind, finds an echo in my heart. Tens of thousands feel 
the influence of the theatre during the six days of the week 
against the pulpit with only one day, and with relatively few 
listeners, and, knowing this, all true moralists wish that this 
great power may be used for good.” Thus were the player 
and the professor united by sympathy and friendship. When 
Irving was acting in Edinburgh in the autumn of 1894, the 
Professor, then in his eighty-sixth year, was on his death-bed. 
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“Henry Irving,” 'wrote Blackie’s biognij>lK!r, to kiss 

his brow as he bade him good-bye. I'Ik; Protossur tonk the 
great actor’s hand and kissed it.” On Hla('kii‘’s coliin, linir 
months later, was laid a wreath of violets from ilu; actor “"1*0 
the beloved Professor ”. 

Irving proceeded from Edinburgh to Glasgow, when; Miss 
Ellen Terry, having recovered from her indisposition, rcsmnctl 
her place in the company. While he was winnitig further 
triumphs in the latter city, a curious scene was enactc'd in 
Dublin, where Irving had last played in Octob(T, iSHi. II is 
^iigs-gement in 1 894 was for two weeks, beginning on 1 9th 
November. On the 5th of that month, wh«in the b(H>king for 
the Irving fortnight began, one of the most <;xtratjr(linary 
scenes that was ever witnessed in Dublin took placti in West- 
moreland Street. Between one and two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen were soon engaged in a fierce struggle to get to the 
window of the booking office. It reminded the Dublin 
Evening Telegraph more of a football match than anything 
else. Novel was it to see those who so comfortably occupy re- 
served seats having to fight for them in the same manner its 
t ose who win seats in the pit. One gentleman fainted ; a lady 
a to be helped out The box-office of the theatre was 
s^hed by the weight of men and women against it; all the 
glass m It was broken, and ultimately the semi-circular top i>f 
the framework was pitched over on the heads of thos*^ wh<» 
were an ing out tickets. Among those seen' struggling in 
the crowd were Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, a member of Parlia- 

many other w(;lI-known 
actor hStfWK^ '’^ Irving fever continued until the* 

received hv 1 ^ arrival, he was enthusiastically 

wTfso and. Strange to relate, manypeoplf. 

K • j » announcement that the thentr-^ 

besieged and that 


tid( 


by the a^ouncement that the theatre would ho 
A f - j- i'" had been put up to stem th^ 

“to avoid &e ” “■'dor 

filua I ° crowd is curious. But the gallery was soon 

o overflowing, and the reserved portions of the hou.si- 
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were packed to their utmost capacity. Never, perhaps, had 
so rc‘pr(‘.sentative an audience assembled within the walls of 
the Gaiety Theatre; never had the great actor received a 
warmtir welcome. At the conclusion of “ Becket,” he was 
c.()nip(‘,lle.d to make a brief speech. “ I once,” he said, “learnt 
a f(iw Irish words, and have ever remembered them. They 
were—I am afraid I cannot pronounce them correctly— ‘ cead 
mille failthe’. They speak to-day, as they spoke centuries 
ago, and in repeating them— as well as I can — I feel that you 

have spoken them to me to-night.” 

Nor was the press of Dublin behindhand in its enthusiasm. 

“Some thirteen years,” said Irish Times, “have passed 
since Mr. Henry Irving fir.st trod the boards of the Gaiety 
Theatre, and although in the interim he has not been a stranger 
to us— sharing in the enjoyments of the T ercentenary celebra- 
tions of Trinity College, when he renewed valued associations 
with many old friends and warm admirers, and was one of the 
most honoured among the University’s guests— it was the 
grateful privilege of a great and represenmtive audience last 
night to bid him a fresh and vigorous Irish welcome. Nor 
was the gathering upon which his glance rested ujwn 
rising of die curtain an ordinary one. It included the r 
prcsentatives of the best-known circles of 

The olav is a magnificent commentary upon the poem ‘s m 

lelfTlLrary trLure which no moder^. 

could have endowed the world with. The ^ fr agedy 

• „ <?rene — ^die consummation of this grana trage y 

:hich "n le h^ds oLch interpreters. canneverM to t^h 

Imd to mU.” According to the 

'splendid effect of the '"no SribSe 

creation less of Tennyson ^ his suc- 

to the genius °f “ indeed® o strikingly is that 

transcended himself. PROPERTY OF 

aifliEBit IdSTITliTE OF TECHN0108! 
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But although “ Becket ” was w(.‘0 rcrfivft! in I ks 
success did not overshadow that of “The Merchant of Veaiice” 
— Irving’s Shylock, indeed, was his most |KJtent attraction until 
the end of his career. “ Many yeans," wrote ilie /rink 
“ have peussed since the Dublin public last enjoyed the privilege of 
witnessing Mr. Irving in the noblest, save one, «»f itis .Shjike« 
speare studies, nor could there pCKSsibly have hen exhibited a 
higher or more spontaneous tribute to his gettius than the 
anxiety shown to revive recollections of a dramatic ct>nct;ptkin 
which for all the lapse of time has never been forgotten. Sinct; 
the first Irving presentations, the play hits many timts been 
performed by actors of distinguished cajKicity, but it has been 
reserved for the noblest of them all to instruct all {H-oplc fitly 
to reverence the play as a pearl of pearls, of much price, atid to 
createalove and knowledge of it which everywhere is cherished. 
No one who followed with close attention Mr. Irving’s inter- 
pretation of the drama last night, one that in every sense is 
controlled by his master hand and judgment, can fail to be 
thoroughly impressed by the general character and judicious 
grasp of his reading of it For all its tragic happenings, there 
is never obscured the light and zephyr which illumines all its 
^ts, all its motive, jdl its glow and wealth of churactcrisKit ioti. M r. 
Irving has, in his time, played many parts, but wc cun reaill none 
m which his power of fathoming the true ShakestKsire conception, 
as we largely, by his help, have learned to comprehend it, is 
^eater, more acute, more intimate, than in this. He; strike's 
aU the chords of passion, and reveals a character which, pre- 
vious to Irving period, had not been expounded upon tlu- 
Mr. Irving’s Jew is not quite that which we have; seen 
on Dublin boards before. None of the forceful passion has 
been lost, not any of those delicate touches of which he is so 
grand a master have been missed. But the conception is a 
better, and, perhaps, a quieter one, for old experience has at- 
tamed to something of the prophetic strain—to the making of 
an indelible mark upon the course of all future Shak(^speare 
study, whether in the closet or upon the boards.” 

The Dublin engagement was, in short, a triumph, from 
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ivery point of view. Irving was the chief guest at the first 
iupper of the 125th session of the Trinity College Historical 
Society, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon taking the chair. He had 
;o attend a reception at the Mansion House given by the 
Lady Mayoress in honour of himself and Miss Terry; and, 
m another occasion, he accepted an invitation to be present 
It a meeting of the Dublin Corporation, all the members of 
which rose as he entered. But the most brilliant scene of all 
was that witnessed on the night of Saturday, ist December, 
when the engagement came to an end. Soon after the con- 
clusion of the performance, the curtain was raised, discovering, 


in a semi-circle, a group of a hundred prominent citizens, 
with Henry Irving and Miss Terry on one side. The Lord 
Mayor, on behalf of an influential committee, presented the 
actor with an address written by Professor Edward Dowden. 

‘‘ Your last visit,” his lordship said, “ was for the purpose of 
receiving a distinguished honour from the University of 
Dublin ; to-night, its citizens are assembled to pay you and 
Miss Terry this tribute.” 

“ Many years ago,” said this address to Irving, “we were 
among those who recognised in you the chief interpreter for 
our generation of the dramatic art. We have watched your 
career since then with admiration, and almost with a feeling of 
personal pride. Your fame and the common delight which 
you have given on each side of the Atlantic have linked the 
lovers of art in two hemispheres. Your renderings of works 
by the greatest poet of the Victorian age have bound together 
the literatures of the past and of the present. We ourselves 
through the dramatic writings of an Insh poet, the author o 
Charles I., have had a share in your achievements. Your 
work has been not merely that of instinct and genius ; it has 
also been that of intellect and scholarly study. You have 
proved your power to interpret not alone the earrmes rf 
human ^sion, but also the depth and subtlety 
Our L^r upon the heath has also been our H^et te 
the mysteries of meditation. Your garey m ““'^y te to 
heightened by the grace of romantic fantasy. gt 
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p»wr!’ h.iti ilisi‘«vc;red si kiw jukI irmjit'r.iiHf in fhr viul 
of rin.rtioii, VVi! siliio wiih r.irr •i.uisl i. iiuu {|, 4 | 

}utv«* rufurivfd ihr ilniiwsi, not .isi writlni l<» j»n»vtt|«' .» |i.»i 
<tiu* f’lisiiirtu swtor. l»ut SIS si i‘iim|ilrx uniiy, 4** a bry^r rnlii! 
tiun, suui your ha* bcrn rmlm i! by yom i.il* 

i:oiii|>.iuy. Y«hi hsiv** wirtlchctl .il brilli-ini lr4i.;i«i'{iiN 
havt' corudvfti suul w*ifihily *» nhoSt'. hannonki 

all its various ditiukanil ihu* in inuwriidiii^ thr o}4*iti‘an* 
sirtihl y«MJ hsivi! jn;ivrn sui exainjilf of what i** ih*’ linisi i 
{lisiimiiiMJ of sui.” rwijiifm «»l this n^iimoov to his 

insiclo il briirf roply. “ rhrmi|*h«*ot iin w*iikio^ lilr," hr 
"ihr quick iind wihilr synqMthy •»( y*Mif r.ur hiw Imi'ii t 
both an inwntivo situl a rrwaid Now. wlirn ymir i^rriil 
vermky hswi luxrjitrd m** i« thr Urmhi rbicM! o| hrr soitii 
when your city and your nuiion twvr taken tnr to your h« 
t fttcl that the cuji Ilf il pkiyrrN h»Mimir is full to itie 
'Hm! event of this evniiiig latinoi lightly jjiwii. tm iiur e 
will l»r grateful to y»ai. who, siUamkaiing thr lurrow tmd 
of thr jsist, luii'r rxtrii»lr«l to thrir art *ii grrai im Iw 
*Hir swmnrss id" ytair gn'rtmg t»* Mm* Ellrii Terry k w 
of thr chivalriaiH naiurm aiwl ihr h«airyrtl li|»s id tlir ria 
men of liurkr and liraitan. *rf Slirritlan, Shirl and Mi 
A deoir crowd Iwwl awswnbled ouiiiidr dir ihrraire, an 
rtt^ij^uil id m much honour was fraiiikally tla*rrnl o 
wlwlr id hii way to ihr Shelburne I l«arT 

From ThiWIn, Irving aniwifti i« Maiic!ir»irf. whrrr, iJ 
tlw! two week* hqgtnntf^ on jrd Ilwrinlirr gnirfally • 
ing, one of the wmw perkiihi in ihr thmirkai yrar li** < » wji 
!i!l«l iIm? Hiqfak hk nhair of ibr rrerijas .uwa 

to/.' -137 1 ^ hd. k ihr driiiawt ha Mats' 

the Cimmr *d 4 lh ^*«iib«r. "ilial ihtaigh d»r jai.'r'* 
hrrn illiCrcMtdl the fftaOi coukl Iwvr brrii rMrodni faf 
iiiii* il»r j«|. Rarely has the Royal jtitairfilrd 4 iu<ar » o! 
and hrillkni iqifiMmuioe ^an it did km night, ' Hi 
wu'. (or die hrtt iimr in Mai«h#".ir». ih 

sotiu-ihing singularly huKmadf^ in Mr, intwn 

and tin* is’il'rttion iwrf coii^f«i»iiwi of hk ratio) 
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.iiitpl)’ \v«H!iSriful His Becket will live in tht‘ memory of 
•verylitwly who h;is ihe ^tiodl fortune t») se<! it us u masterly, 
mprt ssive, ami fmislu‘d conception. 'Hu! fii^nire set'ins nut 
inly to stand eojispiimously pre-eminent, hut to perv;ul(^ all its 
iurroimdinj*s. It alnttwt completely absorhs titiention, and 
ihsiilutely *»vershad«iws even the im|x>riani iHT-sonagt^ witli 
,vhom it comes in contact It is a grand conception, and is 
nvcHted at limes with almost apjJidling soletnnily and ghsHn. 
It wiHiltl interesting to ctwisider to what extent the splendid 
scenery and the rich eklatration of die sum mndings contribute 
it the tlepth juid strength of the effect prtKhicetl. The; great 
renes oi the inigt'dy arv picturcts t>f surprising solidity !ind 
leauty. In the ksi sceme e>f all, in which Ikrckei is slain, an 
nvolutiiry shudder ran thniugh the; Imuse; as the; de;ad body 
•oiled down the clumced sU!{m, and it setttmed like: a welceunt* 
•elk*f to burst int<» apphuse! in rexe^jnition of the; gretit actor’s 
xlumph. Mr. Irvitig lextktfd the; part of Be'ckett, with his 
iolfinn, careworn features, to perfection. 'Phere w{« the 
iuggestion of age; and weariness in his voice until, in die 
iiassi^f: with the; King tuid his Ixartrs, in which he defies 
:hcir |H»w«*r, he de^livertxl himself with all that force and elo- 
juenci; t»f wliich he iscaptihle." While in Mmichester, Irving 
was eiii»*rt*iintai by the* Arts Club, erf which he; was pretsideait. 
In replying to the; testst of his heailth, he texjk erciisioii to 
r«*mark tliat, far fremi beang an enemy of the; music-halls, us 
liatl bs'n asserted, he* ofiem enjoyed the; ja^rformunces tei be; 
liiid in tlwm. Wlait he contended was that the* artistic con- 
tliiions of the music •littlls and thme of the theatre were; not 
identical. 

h is iiiieresiting t«> note the amounts jKiid by the public 
ill firder to witness the; various plays. It will be; set;n that, 
ililioti^h ••Berkei'* was the chief novelty of this thlrti*n 
weerk;*' lour. “ i he Merchant erf Venice " was a great attrac- 
tion. It sliemid be lasriie in mind tlait the; following figures 
represtan Irving’s slwe, not the entire recei|as 
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Perform- 

ances, 

£ 

“ Becket ” 

29 

8,030 

“Faust” ......... 

15 

4,0Q0 

“ The Merchant of Venice ” (alone) 

“ The Merchant of Venice ” and “ A Story of Waterloo ” . 

10 

2,902 

5 

1,628 

“ The Lyons Mail ” and “ A Story of Waterloo ” 

5 


“ A Story of Waterloo,” “ Nance Oldheld,” and (recitation) 

“ The Dream of Eugene Aram 

I 

311 

“ The Bells ” and “ A Story of Waterloo ” . 

8 

2,638 

“ The Bells” and “ Nance Oldfield” 

5 

1.851 


78 

£22,991 


The following books were sold on this tour; Boc 
“ Becket,” 8i6 ; souvenirs of “ Becket,” 351 ; books of ‘ 
Merchant of Venice,” 165. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

January to July, 1895. 


An auspicious beginning of the year — “ King Arthur ” produced — Its 
literary and dramatic value — Irving’s “ King Arthur ” — “ A combination 
of poetry and humanity — Address at the Royal Institution — ^The Art of 
Acting — An attack of influenza — Gregory Brewster and Don Quixote at 
the Lyceum — A modern critic on those impersonations — Henry Irving 
knighted — Gladstone’s satisfaction — Special congratulations from France — 
America writes endorsing the honour — Irving receives the accolade — 
His description of the scene — “It gives me very great pleasure, sir” — 
Address from his fellow-players — His modest reply — Letter to Mr. Pinero 
— End of a memorable season. 

The year now commencing was a memorable one in the history 
of the British stage for, thanks to Henty Irving, the theatre of 
this country was at last honoured by the Court. During the 
triumphal progress of the provinces in the autumn, the want of 
official recognition of the stage had been frequently present in 
Irving’s mind, and, when the opportunity served, he put his 
thoughts into vigorous language and to good purpose. He 
had also been supervising the details for his New Year’s pro- 
duction at the Lyceum, and, early in January, he was one of 
the house party invited by Sir Edward Lawson (now Lord 
Burnham) to meet the Prince of Wales (Edward VII.) and 
the Duke of York (now Prince of Wales) at Hall Barn, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. “King Arthur” redounded to his 
credit, both as actor and manager, and the fifth tour of 
America, which began in the autumn, was a progress of 
honours and prosperity. In the ten years which intervened 
before his death, he had more than a fair share of trouble. 
Yet, excepting on purely personal grounds, these years are 
not to be regretted — certainly, he never complained of them 
. — ^for they brought out the intense affection for him of the 
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j«*ti}t!t* «i} ihr* rtitl iindl the new wnrkk whirh !)*< ||.j 
•jut n tl. After all, a» he sakl rmcr, "lifr bw 

riiitl hr livetl to see h» life's Lilmiirs ] 

t0 hiH stiwrsm>rs im the the dihirult wsk »il fnl 

vvnriliily in his wake. 

'rhriHi|4h fwce cd" drcuimtamm whkb will b* rtii 
tluf vmtm\ he miM not inriude ‘•King Atihiir ' in i 
{H-rtnry «.f his closing y«^j% and, for this rrswtni, thr i 
tjttrHtiiin hardly met with it« (ir«t|wr rect^nitkiii in the 
litrinus rwiwrds which af^peaml in the new«|i,i|jiff iin^H 
lime of the actor’s death. It may. ihertdiire, tie usrftih 
tntst the opinion <»f two critics. whf». m such, are typical 
old and the new schools” 'Sir EdwartI Russell, a cri 
niMure, experience, and fmictice, nf acting, and Mr. W 
Archer, who described •‘King Arthur” as “a m\ 
pageant and Wk-phy.” •• These;’ he and h 

I»rently hatl no dtmire to err on the sale of kvish iimise 
the ingredients rrf the dish *erv«I up at the i.ymin 
hugely relished by the iiudkmw, • King Arthur ’ is a g« 
succew, »»f that there is no doubt ; and it deserves its fa 
In producing such ii work. Mr. Irving k putting his ci 
tunitK» jind remurws to a worthy use In the hl»t« 
tegendwy pageiitit-pky, he seems to have found the ft* 
best suited to the present su^ of hk carw. On this 
« wy rate, he marA« from success to fr«a„ . I 

rim *^^^**’ ‘B«ket’ to ‘fCIng Arthur*. 

moveiwn, «h^ even Tenny»n ...earral, 

On the inIwT ( 

Mr. C«rr writ™ very owIiieWe bhnk vene, aerrri. ,<i. 
Mt wnorityi end he kmws l„: 

^ ^ *■*“ Tainywn .ri,,r di 

than ohakespeare cared tofo *T{<uiiy VI II '** 

thmJ*'i"J“ h true.* but it was*. 

««tooory from a writej- with i 
1 , «..c(l views i« Mr. Ar 

' ... .. ...... _ . . i,.™., ...... 
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A NEW POETICAL PLAY 


is kis»wn possess. On the other hand, Sir Iulwar<l Russtill, 
in a lt‘.*ulin,tj article in the Liverpool Daify PosL took up the 
subject with authority and decision. “ 'Phtire i.s a point,” he 
wrote, "to be settled about the new ‘ Kinj( Arthur’. Is it 
{xM-try ? This is impjrtant, not only in justict; to Mr. Cotnyns 
Carr, who wrote it. hut betause it is of value to a country that 
there should 1 k! {kkhIs to write for its stajre. Some! of the 
crilici.sms havt? dttcided the msitter very roug'hly —by dtTogtitory 
assertiorj. Others by nvikiHirt citations, as if any play ('ould 
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to probe the heart. Son 
of ‘ King Arthur ’ in our c 
the allegation that there 
difficult to show ” — ^and the 
— “ by further ( 
when the episode 
Another 
Lyceum on 

put aside their Tennyson and 

comn'^'- j'^dge it on its own merits, n 

comparison. Viewed from this standpoint, it is to be p: 

within our ken characters which are ti 

Me Aa-acters which, despite their halo of romance, 
o ourse ves. The play is well constructed. Its 

purpose, and often poetic: the enriinrr j 
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e passages were given in the 
olumns on Monday which vine 
was poetry in the play. It 
writer proved as good as his 
excerpts that the poetical quality is rarely ; 
warrants its presence.” 
critic of long experience who was present ; 
batu^ay, 12 th January, enjoined his read 
view the plav as it ii 
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This old situation, of the trusting husband, the false friend, 
and the faithless wife, was treated with great dignity by the 
dramatist, and it was acted by Irving with a pathos that was 
wonderful. “ The scene,” said the present writer at the time, 
“is not one of maudlin sentiment; but it might easily be let 
down by the actor. Mr. Irving sustains it with a marvellous 
power and a dignity of mien which no one else on the English 
stage possesses. You feel that his grief is too great for tears, 
but you can hear the sob in his voice as he says to Morgan 
le F ay, in reference to Mordred’s impeachment of the Queen, 
‘Tell him he lies’. But the softness in his voice dies away, 
the words which follow come slowly and harshly as the ground 
slides from his feet and he beholds the woman he has loved and 
trusted fall confessed in her dishonour. The sublimity of this 
scene, ending with the King’s significant, ‘ I want no scabbard 
now’ — for his scabbard, the Queen, is no more to him — will 
long be remembered as one of the finest moments in Mr. 
Irving’s artistic career. . . . Mr. Irving’s King Arthur is both 
idyllic and human. His romantic and mysterious manner 
makes him a fitting figure for the scene at the magic mere. 
An ordinary actor would be out of place here, because he 
would be, for all his surroundings, distinctly of to-day. Mr. 
Irving is dreamy and sombre, but he makes you feel that out 
of the land of shadows, something real, something nearer to 
ourselves, will presently arise. Anything more intensely human 
the stage can hardly have known. You can judge his acting 
either in the prologue or in this later scene. Place them, 
though, side by side, as companion pictures, or, to be correct, 
as contrasting pictures — the one of romance, above and beyond 
us ; the other of ourselves, a huinan heart laid bare and broken 
— a combination of poetry and humanity, and there you have 
the reason of Mr. Irving’s superb success on the stage.” 

“ King Arthur ” was admirably acted by each member of 
the cast. Mr. Forbes Robertson — whose Duke of Bucking- 
ham in “ Henry VIII.” was a most touching performance — 
was an ideal Lancelot He rendered to perfection the good 
man, who, impelled by Fate to do a wrong, is haunted by 
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iim! sirkkfn with slwmc. Thr cltdir.!* i*’r, .wlm 
1‘utH'ti’iviH! by ihf dnunattit. was ifHrr|arnr<l with ikis 
by iu:tiMr. Thr chamrtrr ihr tjurru, ^jt] 
K«»»»i*wh,u tivrr»h*itli}wedl by Arthur and l^uwrlifi. 
till! itii»}»t cbtrintng of Mtsi KIIcti Trrry’« inij>fr%«ni4i»i 
thi* Lya'uin. Shr Invmt^ it with nrrfrrt gnwr .i «4 w.ii 
nvm, 'rhr Bynr rd* Mm l,nw Asihwrll %.i,% 4 r,. 
bfiulrr, |Kiih«tk prifoniiiifie^ and tlut lahrr W' 

sjtftt krrjiing. The iwtnety and oMMumrA wrn* 

Sir KdwtmJ Burnr-jtmai; muik wm ufax'Wly wriiii' 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. In nnjihinii mm iirgkxtrd 
could hdji tht; |irrfia:t (irtsirntatitMi of thr |wirtk draitta, of 
nincty-oiie ctmiKX'utivr rt^Minwntatwui« wmr givrn. 

A fortnight ttftw thr pmdurtitMn id ** ICiitg Arthur," I 
pri 3 std«d over thit annuid mmiiig id thr Actom' Briin 
Funti and, srdng jin itrin in thr aixounta ••‘Gdlnrird i 
Mary-ai- Hill Church, 7*, 4d. '’•-hr wait naivrd to rt 

that *‘lhi*44trical ch;tritir« tirr lua, m a ruk, favoured 
crumbs from thr colkfclion pko;, though I darr nay that 
often rt«dvrd thr ttctiM’s huinbir contributliNt th 
idternoon id bridiiy, ist hrbruary, hr tfclivrrrd an 
before the Royid lnitituiiiMi of Great Hritaifi, id which h 
a membir tnm 1 895 until hk death. Rarely, if rvrr, ha 
theatre td ilio^ Inmitutioti {raimird m Kvely an aj^imwii 
on tlmt ocmiiai. Sk jaiiwM Crkhwi-Ilrownc, ihr irea 
and^ vice-|»raidcnt, who thes chair, (gaitrd ihai, will 
Ijtwibltj exc^lcm, a taigrr aud»aii» had never aiwrinbl 
tk{ building 111 A!beniarhs«Mtt«t. Thr feclurer wm in 
cdlent voice, and mmy jidnt in hk address had Its itttr 
cfct. He took «Adii^; an Art** m hk theme, an 
struck the key*m^ of_. hw cUm in hk qa'iditg senti! 

My immediate i»ur|jo«e,** !«. bqgftfi, ‘^k nta so ninch to 
with the existing ck«ifi«don cd Fine Arts » to add i 
rwignised number one oilier, the Art cd Acting- ••ihai 
which Voltaire spoke cd^da.*^ most ksiutiftil, diet mmi 
cull, ilu; most fitrel* .^tht ckiw tlwt I make is purely a 1 
iiumI uiie, for the thing imdff has. long .1^0 been done. 


iHq 5 | KOYAL INhllTUTION LECTURE 21 1 

‘jrt'ut hulk <tl thinkiu^ -and utithinking — people accept Acting 
as anc of tlu! Arts ; it is meTely for a formal and official recog- 
nition (tf tht! fact that I ask. Ihe people, who are the .stiukuus 
of life, have. It'anusl their lesson, and perhaps the professors 
shoukl now learn it also. In the face of the widespread influ- 
eja't! (tf the; .stage of to-day and its place in the thoughts and 
hearts of tlic' pttople, it would seem about as neces.sary to vin- 
dicate acting as an art tis it would be to justify the existence of 
th<' air wt! breatlu^ or the sunshine which makes life joyous ; hut 
when we find that tint records art; deficient, we should, I think, 
endeavour to have them cotnpleted. . . . Official rect)gnition 
of anything worthy is a g(K>d, or at Itiftst a u.seful thing. It is 
a {Kirt, and an im{K>rtant ptrt, of the <!conomy of the State ; if 
it is not, of \vhal use are titles and distinctions, n;uue.s, rihbcjtis, 
Lidges, off)e«!S, in fact th«! tituliir and .sumptuary ways of tlis- 
tinction ? Systems ami ciHirts, titles and offices, havt^ all their 
part in a complex and organised civilisation, and no man and 
no cdling is |articularly pkutsed at being com|K*lh;d to r<*main 
outsklt; a closctd door." 

I le ciittd many t;minetu mimes in support of his contention 
that tiding is an tirt, but liis {KToration was his most convinc- 
ing plea : “ IVuly the iictor’s work embraces all the arts. I le 
must first have the gift or faculty of acting™~-a jaiwer which is 
as mm h Ji gift ;is |K)wer to jxiint or to mould- and whose 
order nr regulated expression is the function of jirt His 
syin{».ithy must then retilise to himself the imtige in the jXK.'t’s 
mind, and by the exercise of his art u.se his natural miwers to 


preixiKition, tirt; m common with the work of the {xiinter, and 
wrought in a certtiin degree by the same means and to the 
HJinw ends: his s|waking is in common with the efforts of the. 
musician to aroust; ih*; intelligence by the vibrations ami 
modulations of organised sound. Was it by chance, or in- 
s$[)iration, or out of the ex{x:rience amongst arts that the ixHst 
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How ill am Poetrf exfwuK 
Full many a tone m tbni^hi . 

And mme and menkmieM, 

Stmdii but a |^anc« (d dmc; 

But by Urn in%bty Acttw wr^bi 
Iiluffk»i*a imfiect trimapbi ; 

V0Tm amm to be aby 
And SculptttM to be daml4> 

Acting may bt! evanm^iit, it nrny wtwlc in ibr 
common mtturc, it imy be mimt^ic Kkc ilw tuln-r ariH. i 
not create, any more than doai the flMtrmitHner m ihr iwit 
but it can live, and can add to the «uin td huiniin kiwtw 
in the ever-varying study of imn's iwiurr by 4 
work can, like the six out of the seven womlrrn *4 iln* ' 
existias a gr«t memory." 

Before Irving’s claim for official recf^iiimi of the 
was formaUy recognised, as it was within four months . 
address at the Royal In^tution, he changed the pr^mpi 
at the Lyceum. A sharp attack of induenM matte it ii« 
^ for him to remain away from the thwutre ftw a tew nigi 
March, when his part was taken by an old and rrliabte me 
of the comimy, Mr. Frank Tyam After recopenttii 
Bournemouth, he re-a^m-ed as King Arthur. On th 

e^J-cc ^ drama with tlwee one’-nct 1 

of different styte and iiito«i^ The qjening wm 

Im^os co.^ett^ .. Bygones" which, i, wiH te mmemh 

SfnfmSI’’’ Ifving at the Lyoaim i«i 

sinTfi ’ ■ A Of Waterloo” 4ro.dy 
thfoirri^^ previous September, and at a nwiii, 
the Gareick Theatre m December, but it wiu praciicdiv 

howewr™. “ A Chapter from Don Quixiae ” 

however, entirdy new to the public 1*he rami r«i» ,rt 

meat ^tin.ra.^*' 
« for adding fi„Uhi„g'umch«mhr^^^^ 

which he poesessed in an ewraordiiuiry deo^. L« 
conaptcuous on *is occasion. Hither frA otoo 
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grfsat nervousness, or as a result of the development which 
iiu'iirial»ly nijirktid his acting, he then made the old corjx>ral 
much more, pathetic than he did on the occasion of his first pt!r- 
formance. At liristol, he was realistic and impressive- pain- 
fully impressive. In London, there was the same fidelity in 
tlu; drawing f)f the chtiracter, but it wtis so finished that it had 
an additional touch of pathos. This old soldier, feeble in mind 
and ill body, with no recollection but that of the battle, in which 


A STORY OF WATERLOO. 

Origiiuilly produced at thu ThtatrCi Bristol^ awt 

Scplrmlmr, iHr)4; first acted iu London at a at 

the Ciarrick Theatfe» 17th December, 1^04; fiwt acted 
lit the Lyceum, 4lh May, iSci5, the cant l«tng the »imc 
fin each occaiirm. 

Cor|wiriil CiHttoowv BaKWHTi^a * Mr* IImnmv IitviHtL 

Sergeant Awciiik McDomali* - Mr* FoLLKit M»U4 «h* 

Colonel MiiJWiNTin « » Mr, IlavitANtL 

Nfmati liMMWnTER « * » Min# Ahnik IIwiiiw. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE LIFE OF DON QUIXOTE. 
Firii acted at tlw Lyc«um» 4th May, iSgs. 

• Mr. iRViMti. 

- Mr* JoiiMiOn. 

- Mr. haviMUP. 

« Mr. AtciiiR. 

• Mr. RiirMOi*»i. 

• Mlii »1 S!1L¥A. 

- Miisri. BsLMOiK and Rtvt«cifOi^» 

« Miis MiLTOift 

« Mri, LACf. 

Mr. iMMii. 

f Mi»ei FoiTRR, K. llAiwocm and 
t A|M4 ClAI©. 


he had dlone a brave deed, was a.s perfect jui impersonation of 
its kind as the stage can show. In the matter of appearance 
alone, It was a triumph. Irving's natural height lost itself in 
the thin, shrunken b<ily. His very eyes seemed film-covered 
and lacking in light, white die bones were almost seen under 
the shrunken .skin of the hands and in the stiffened wrist.s. It 
was evident from the moment that Gregory Brewster tottcTixl 
on the. stage that he ws® not long for this world. His queru- 
lous cry for his "rations,” his occasional quarrelsomeness, were 
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forj^ivtni. bfitiiust' tin; fc!ebkn«Ki iif the tJt! g*».ir»!%iM4r 
whom rfsts tho sbidow aS d«th. In n«<hiii^ w.i** li 
iiri moro rxt'elbiitly eiton^tfied lhan in ihr arnwl «h'4ilj 
Wiiiorl««» vctt’ran. It cmme qukkiy. in a twir^i .4' 1 
cauml by iho rtxolioction of the hm^ artktn nf y«»nn>;rr 
It was .short, and sharp, and over brfore ilir atidimn* 
reflect. An ebbmite, bng^rmwn mit death would 
pnmtd too great a tension, and Irving wiwriy nvidr th 
as .swift its it was true Out of tdender inairr kl hr rrm, 
Cor|)i>ml Gregory Brewster a pofm jaeiurr t 4 the puJ 
old ttge it wii8 not a hafipy (weture. It waw tva inti 
to be one But it was a very fine and rrnwrlwihlr riii 
ment of character. It was absorbing in its iiitt?rr%t. I 
cinated the specuitom during every mtmtetit that the 
ws« m the stege. 

The sketch of “ Don Quixote " was the contleimaikiii 
five^act pky, by W. G. Wllhi, which Iwd lietni $tw many 
m the possession of Irving, who felt that the aubjeet was h 
strong enough for an evening’s entertainmeni. Mnrmvi 

!.T.“ ™ u'"' "*T“ " "*« 

as there could not be a suitable part for Mm EBen Ter 
My draimtisation, *• Don Quixote " was impowible m a 
P«^»nount importance In the l!ymini pbiy 
first scene, ^room in Quixote’s hotm, showed Master Ok 
poring over books of chivalry, dreaming ^eds of daring, 
indiung a love-fetta* to the My d* his imigifiatrNi A o 

o d mnour O" ‘'V So™ho P«,» „r hi, mi., 

mn, mistaken by Quixote for the chapel of the citl* i. 
uccd the dementod gentleman on his shabby steed RoJin 1 

Don Quixote no longer tited n< vrindmilfc, “L 

rr :nu.e.te.r.;n..<,™:; 


-p.r„r;;rrjLTd 

g«d pries, who hadcnteteil in.n an fan.J« 
iimoH, and Mended this simple ■•chiimcr " Tto i 

* cry slcindtT, but, ' 




. but tbe actor nSi* of ^ 
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1895] don QUIXOTE 

from tlw! of Cervantes, and, in the course of a few minuti's, 

live upon the stage. The very figure, tall and spare,, with frail, 
poinit^d heard, arched eyebrows, and dreamy, ahstatt l(M)k, 
('omhint'd in making a lasting portrait. Hut la: succi;t!ded in 
depicting Don Quixote in more than appearance, lie pre- 
sented the: chivalry of the character, with all its gentle feeling, 
all its honourable purptwe. One laughed not at, I ait with him, 
rt'alising that, for all the ludricrous things that he did, the. (luaint 
exterior but thinly veiled a tender heart anti the soul of honour. 
In short, he presented a iH;rfec.t picture of iht: demimted gentle- 
man, meek, cliivalrous, courteous to women, and, despite his 
ambition for fighting and his doing of f<K)lish things, one of 
much {siihos. It was a vivid cfintrast to Cregory Hrewstcr. 

One of the most modern dramatic critics, Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
who wtis then taking a prominent jmsition as an authority on 
thtsitrical affairs, wrote a characteristic impression of Irving as 
Corporal Brewster and Don Quixote : — 

‘"Are you in the pl&yhoose, what &m Weller calk'd Job Trotter, a 
‘ waa:rwurks ' ? Do you weep there, as the walrus wept on the seashore, 
' like anything ' ? I confesi I nadily phy cry-l»by in the thcatr^am ar/e 
dakrm, as tins (Jnxrks put it, in my quality of playgoer. As it happens, 
however, Mr. Irving has not hitherto, been one of the players to whom my 
tears have almost rotdily rasponebd. As a rule he intertsts, stimulates, im- 
prei«;.s mo, calk up all sorts of idms and feelings in me, in short, except the 
one feeling known to ladies as * wanting a good cry.’ I was quite surprtwjd, 
therefore, to find myself Wrly blubbering at the Lywum the other mght. 
It was over ‘ A Story of Wirterloo,' a simple story enough and an ms- 
pretentious— Dr. Conan Doyle k not a writer who tain ever Ik: accused of 
supcrsubtlcty— and all the mote moving from its simplicity. It prcswitN ony 
of tlwwM mor/a/ta, those signs of mortiuity in hunuui affairs, which, sis Virgil 
said, mnkm ianguH/, do wme home to the mind and touch it. 'I'ho sight 
of life flickering out from shew old age is not jHagiumtly, but gentle, and 
almost consolingly md ; there is nothing of the bittcnicHs of tleath m it, but 
merely a sinking into piadd sleep. The sadness is found rather m the 
thought tl«d * to this compkieitm must thou come,’ in the pity for decay and 
for a man once strong, once filled with the May of youth and the bloom of 
iustihood, brought to second childhood. There is young Lor|K»ml 
Drttgory Brewster of the Third Guards, on the mantelpiece, erect in his stiff 
stork and huge btarskin. Thtare Is old Gregory in the arin-chair, toothless, 
with sijucaking voice, ‘supping* his tea with loud guqtkis like a grwdy child, 
and crying like it baby over & broken pipe. It is an obvious elementary 
contra*!!, no doubt, and a <»mmonplace of our daily life, but it m just there 
that I find the merit of the Lyceum performance, in its prestintotion ot a 
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Kirwr ifwi M m»mmf ih«i i# umi, , 

wowki b.ne ticrn wmme ihan rMiilfie ■ ■« 
top i.« 4 Rnwr^n t W s* ii M t>f Mt I? •*»!* 

drlintfv, mmsMfu, ii betmoia* • ilMm ffulit 'll *441*', , 

wr hwt- fttd fr»«i Mf, ln% 'iii 'U^: 

LiiiHs n««w to (i!N«|thrt« • Mod) m lisw, t -f 

>n th' Kmi^ tm^: tMt it in iW . n , ,^r ,4 

t*4rvmg._ li» af di, ^ om It* nr* «>». ii*,. , 

to ih.- nmk -^Hlm 1i demr for ihr |iw,| . , 

wfiliraitoti # m li# *iiiii| Titi iwmi 

Kiriti *”Ni*r^?***” f***f ****' “•** **'* 

mma, «me or tho mmt actmt, * iluim Mr iT. \r 

A vary dWwfli dibit It Ma Ki%hl tit tSiTw^l^l 

Sn,r**u”''J."jy .j*r ■y n.W^ W M lw«ll to to 

^ ®T* **^**“«* fc* ^CIuMm) awe 

at v*m«ce«s to the rmiii iofne oeonlt fc 

character, en» by e*e«it of fMw^aSTIl! ^TS . *** ** 

-• '^*®®^*ow«iiphaitoIeili*^ 

wai iii« Ml on iiw kiMMih tMm 

iiiSlhTSrvK SX 

o^d to Me the* wcmiIIm. !***!^ fail^ dbnMMM 

thismeao? Why, of wiS,, Wfc 

eye of Don QubL ,,TSh itt 
otie pt« <^or «tL^ 

qiuirtors Uku iyjdenti are intoatt ^ 

corded i„ the S T,t M ^h i, , 

erect threes a mZtSl Zt:: ‘ '** 

detmls are m the very spirit of iiu i,!,«,‘i it** / *^* ** * ***** j 

so find ample iostilion M .1 

meaning ! ^ say «o more C^hi m,i i *«*»« 

.^^j^^^^^i’sasgoodathingas wel«Vfr:,to' ? *^‘* •*‘*»*<^. Nf. trvir«% 
^ t^t the cxcorito made fn,,„ he 1 ifi *? ^'**''*' mi mltu 

more adroitly, with a truer feeU m f , ,hi f *f atWC: ftol t l 

rtiffl i“™f ‘-‘P*®- The late Mr“ W r if-*o «*»1 J»«te«mhy « 
diflScult and delicate a task I tfi ■.• »« ^^7TmL I 


at all c^~~he did t 

expense of its lohinam, of its 
the rot^ce, we«? there. W 

Ss :'^ to'-^SkK? 


It w.is uhlif Irviijg was playing “Don yutxou* that the 
annotmcfinem was made of his knighthood. 'rhen* were 
signii'u'.int tlemon.Htrations at the Lyceum on the night of 24th 
May, and the actor wits conijadled to htnv his acknowledgment 
of the cheer u{K>n chtxir which greeted him for sevisral minutts. 
One or two sentences in “Don Quixote" wtjrti ptjculiarly 
applicahle to the situation and provoked great enlhu.siasm. 
“ KnightluHxl/’ says Quixote, “sits like a halo round my head," 
“ But, master, you have ntiver been knighted," say.s the house* 
kee{K‘r. I'hen, after the attack on the pump, there was the. 
dubbing of Quixote as the Knight of the Sorrowful Counten- 
ance. All tlntse |x»ints wen: taken in gimd jiart and caused 
much kiughter imd applause. On the fall of tin: curtain, there 
were such incitssjuit clemsutds for a sjas ch that tht‘ actor was 
obligetl to comply with them, thimgh brk:lly, in acknowledg- 
ment of “the aj^rcciation shown of the honour conferred, 
t 
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*• t*i»r Ml'. Irving," he !i.iidl l«> a rrfaresrntaiivt* t4 f*’.*/ /i.'#,, 
h,iv»' .tUvayn had a great afftH*tion. Hr k an !n»«nnj>,tfj 
aiittr, a m.tfvrlliHi!* laage maiuiger. a m.in *A ri'fim d fiirj 
taMr. I ir k mir iif ihr grmte^ artiM^ FnglnitJ ha,** 
and I rrj<4ce in tlic diitinctkm whirh ha*4 ju!*i i.rt‘n mnir-i 
ujutii him." Frrim the Fran^aiiie rainr an in»inrti 

and mmi cwdfcil congmiuhli«i. “The wMinniiietT and 
wi^liuren," it snid, “ d«!*ire to iemi y««i their rtnrilld gtum! Mfi«» 
ant! t«i signify ih** jdwwure they feel at the high chkiinviin 
whirh you have lately lieen mailr the reei|Mrni. VVr art: 
delightetl to see a grwil ctHinlry jwy lit«ii.igr in a grem m 
and we ai^daud with all mir hrMris the fitting am! signal 
aan|am»e jiaid to an aetor wlvn li»w thaie wt h imwrrfu! mt 
and profmind htaioiir to tair r^dling anti tmr an. Areqw il 
daw Sir Henry Irving, the exjirniawin of «nir ileeji »yinj» 
as artiMs, and tlw inncrre dt^vtaitni whkdi we feel towards yi 
Ntwe %4 ihtt iwiwtsi nmnerirtl with the Maiwwi de Md 
was ttiwent frtMti the aiidrtm ‘flir tt|arit which {irom| 
thin m!t!res« also fmind exjift^iiiw in the Fari* {«■«« gtmcn 
** It hajil»wi rt*aerviwl for Mr. Irving," said the ftmim, 
break down in F.ngtand the tdd fwejudiee m t»» warn. 
perfwifiiuio* are eventoi in ih« htjiMory of die iamtIcNi m 
In hit biinds the Iwa bemme a win td mtmml then 

The EiiglWi liave in it tln?ir Maham de Sh«ik**sjirare, lui 
have in tte ihisMwtrf the Rue RwtnrIieM our Maiumi dr »tIoli 
Indml, hi* Slwha^w^m mvlvali turn mt highly rsleen 
tkit wfn?n it wm itttanded m ^y • f lam^ ‘ at the 
hVan^alit, M, Juloi Claiwfe paM a i^iecWI vkii n» I .timloji 
the fi| Mudyli^ lint mbieaai-w^ of the j«rrr at 

I.ytTiMn. ArtH idiolir, and man uf the world, H* 

Irving nimhift** thnw quaiitM* in a very |Mfiir*ii»f »h'g'i 
awl hk knighilwod hm been bailed with tieliglii hy the nl 
ol artistie ami litetaiy LiMidon." “More dwn that of 
other mini.’' said tte Mali. “laMi bii infhi«-w r * .,ntriht 
to the |»rr%eitt high fffMMior die Rrhaih wage." “ 'I'he i hir 
the /•%<*» |» limed **h«l more llvio fewaid*-*! liie 

eeiawaml merit of a great tedn. She olfirially 





• ••*»** t hMl |.i walk Imi 4 |i 4» *,„■ 

.♦»»4 knr«-l Tl»r I^Kirini iJirn r^lriMlrtl |srr }i 4 iu|. 
kn.w«!. 4 im| Majr^ly l»iwhrt| mr <wi r.i» H 
iIm- *Mitl fciifl. -kttr. Hir Mniry; 4 ml I r.n*-.* '1 

4r|afiiHi^ funin krf tMtMl ttmurnn, Un ihai in %n|^n»ir;4 ^ 
Ihr .rirwcitiy. fthr 4i««i * || me vrry grrai |i!f 4 .*ar«.' 

I Ii.i»r4. 4iwl thru wnhcirrw rri«ftt i»»r ft»,m with my' 
I**w'4f4*^ hrt M4i|r*ty. \V 4 tkift 11 I*w.kw4r4 k »nni%ii»i| 
4fi»l I Irfc i:*»tt*i4mly m if I «hmikl Inimji inm vniir .nic ; \ 
*IU#M^r,| tt nil f^hir •• With rr|»4f<l I». lltr klligllfhm’ld 
mmi mi rttimhrf tirr.»Mmi, “iki m* think iImi it » 
ntmnrinnii* ihtft^ in wir. 1 hr nun rtiak! nm »r!l, in m 
h«r iImi inentttlr. uriwair himnrlf iftm ilir 411 \»hkh 
aIwam lt» hi* hmnm^k <mwI ihr ktt«»wflr4|*r that ! niw t 
tmm it iM thr h4fi4* nf ihr iit44r%i, i^rt^irni. niw! intwt bt 
miwW wtunMi in lingUmi. a* wril m Qmrn mid Km, 

«f mjf niuniry, tif \m rin,iii»>, hMtt. bn me mbnnnly ai 
yiw, much iti ibi In im}«rnuilt^ mr tleridy.** And mw 
uff Sif Hmry Irving,* crfnafkrd hi* InlrfrmgaKw. **It 
mtjuniiitin «f ihr *iiigr.“ hr mndcMiy rrjihrfk “iImi fa 
W» urr tmw 4 * luhrf riiwtm Thr wm very kiit 

CIn Ihr f 9 ih *4 July, thr «ky idtrr hr hml l**fi fmn 
k«fa|lw«l, wm pffnwird, mi ihr iH^r «f ilwf l,y« 
T%«fr, wfah m »iddf«* a^nrd hy muri! ibm ftiur thnui 
<d hm Iwnilwf 41^ mAm. It vruii a iftrmnral^ ic 
m jiliyrf h^i^ uhsimt whu rmild by any nmui* lir jirn 
4 #id ihr «n^ howr brfa^ hy iwch a ffadirfin, 

■■ ^ m' ih»- di..nn. 4 l .r. h.,A > .ti-w'inl 
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ish stage, -which contoin*. itmong some thotiMmk **>' ‘‘‘r' 
UN Ul the HtifvivoM who have d«»ne honour to «Hir caUmg »n t!u w .t. 
iwiiUN .»f th«»si! wht* are its most distinguinhcd tiritaiufiit!* »iow. un.! . 
w of those whose destinies lie In the future— who ar.t. m ‘ 

•;i luul gtmnlians t»f the present and the past, ''i**^****/ ¥***'*f , 

m the long list, I would like to tell you that you w, II rend the fwm. i ol 

ly Martin, who. as Helen Faucit. won s'^‘‘‘‘Tr^oroir 

It cliissit; dr.tniii as a youthful heroine with Macready ; ol 
able and ewr-young Mrs. Keeby : and of tlial hrilluurt actress J.i» y 
•gnry, who, as Mrs. Stirling, apjHwasl ksl u|a»n the «lag« wuh )oii . 
lb i/will interest you to see among the names of veteran* 

I bdii-ve, the oldest actor in the world— Mr, James I had. whom I had 
pleasure to know years ago in t'lymouth. W« also present **• “ * 

Iresswhieli has Iwen written hy one well rrmemlirr.sl as an “'‘“J 
« luiartls b hire he grew in b’ a feuling ilramatisf of the lime, ami tb, 
ket which eontains our offering has bs-n designed on piujHim* hj an 
or who has often serveil as one of your ebiel heiilenants. and who wiH 
iionrahly presi rv.- your own traditions here while you are alewnl m other 
idn. Tlu* nutst august and esaltnl in the realm liaie % umlesi ended oflrii 
courtly words ami grac ious deeds which will always lie elu rwhed hy ihmie 
111 wtiii luivi! rwivi^l ihrm iti mnt clwlifiil liiii 

a, Sir Hwiry Irving, will ever l» rcmemlwred as llm Ural actor to win for 
9 stage the dignity and the honour of State narognition. All who are here, 
d those w« reprewnl— "than whom none know you iKitler, nt »**''•* y*’** 
ji^loin with m« in heartfelt wishes that th« autunui of y««» ^ 

rg and bright, owning to a winler of peace and hapi^newi. Wlicn im«e 
M come. «my you rejoice In the recollection that you iiiaife your cow- 
nions proud of you, {wuder of tlwif atOIng, and each man in our wnks 
nud«r still to think and feel that, like yourself, htj w an mm. 


'riu? fititlrt'ss wasi as fiiHows 

*• VVe, actors and actresses, your aasoriales in the dramalie jmife^ion 
tJreat Itrltian ami Ireland— t^ few that have fetlen out of its rank* Joinfiig 
this Jttldress with those who are active— desire to offer you our rougratU' 
ttoiw umin the honour of knighthood which lias Iwen conferred on you by 
•r Majesty the Queen. This honour is at once a formal rpsi^miion •»! 
lur sii preiwt taU'iii as an actor, a lofty tribute to your timg, arduous, ami 
istingwished labours as the manager of the Lvwum Iliratre, and m 
ithorilativii sign of apfirecialton of the Wttitude adojacd by you in rrwiion 
, the theatre at large. Hut to all who are intlnaitelv iiaiowrfed wdfi ih^ 
age the ttwnt lu* ii depj*r signifttautce, for we perceive in the s^ual w*ik 
r fttvmir ejirm d hy you a token ttart the btrrter which liad hiihrit*. los. ii 
le fauge and its followers is yieldimi to the fanes of lilwrahty and »n*'« 
limli iliMNs, Therefore we take this to be a lilting la rasion to pb» e Ujsai 
cord «mr grateful acknowle^ment offymir unvarying idh. retire and 
lyally to Ibra' who are in the widest senses as well as to thw wli»» aie m 
[in t-luMNt stt'iMc, your roninufes. We remember that, while yi»w» |s-»fmn» 
nct:»«|aHi thi* Hiagc tow giwlly aikaied the poftiilaiMy and iiiUmme, of 
be dr,im.i, your utterances outskk the theatre have always tPiidrd to . lotn 
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:^5i VERSATILITY AND ENRRfA* 

:h tbit kiiully fo-liiig which was inherent in him, wt«rtf tin* 
owing l<*U<‘r to Mr. Einero: ■ 

'• !,vc:Kin! ‘rni:Ana 

Mv IiKAR EiNKRO, 

“ I must write to thank you for the most hruuiilul 
dress to-day—which touched me to the heart. 

** 'rbmks and thanks tigain old friwid — -1 shall never forget 

"Sincerely ever, 

" 1 Iknkv luvjNt:." 

During the last two months of this memorahle season, the 
ritHis plays «»f the Lyceum rtJjR-rioire wliich wi re to Im? 
mi in America in ih«* autumn, were prtwlured with the 
stomary completeness. In addition to " King Arthur, the 
llowing pit'ces wer«* revived ; " I he Mercliiuit ol Veniit*,^^ 

Faust, ’’ "Louis X!..“ "Much Ado About Nmhiiig," 
Bccket.” " tiharles ilw^ hirst." " The Lyons Mail," " The 
orsican Brothers." and " Matdatih ". This list, together with 
A Story of Waierlo.^" and "Don Quixote." and "Nance 
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more than tax the strength of any one man. But as if 
this were the merest child’s play, Sir Henry Irving caps 1 
feat by appearing nightly in a more or less onerous pc 
Work would indeed seem to be a vital necessity to one v, 
throughout his long career has never spared himself in 1 
public service. To attempt in the narrow limits at our dispo 
to give anything more than a simple catalogue of the mont 
labours at the Lyceum would be absurd, inasmuch as Cc 
performance, by virtue of its excellence, merits a long arti 
in itself. But a word of praise must at least be spared for 
supreme art of an actor who can pass apparently without efl 
from the simple and dignified pathos of a Charles the F 
to the fretful senility of a Corporal Brewster ; who can dej 
with equal effect the crafty, astute Louis and the noble, grt 
hearted Arthur ; whose imagination is able to claim as its o 
the fears and hopes, the hatred and the love, of a Shylock, 
to revel in the saturnine humour of a Mephistopheles. 
record so long and so brilliant it is given to few men to 
complish, and one cannot but recognise that by Sir He: 
Irving’s absence, temporary though it be, London playgc 
sustain a loss for which nothing can well compensate them. 

There was but one occasion for regret in regard to 
series I of magnificent revivals, and that was to be found in 
omission of “ Hamlet Apart, however, from the treme 
ous work involved in the preparation of the other ph 
Irving felt that the time had passed when he could do jus 
to himself in an impersonation about which he always fe 
keen personal pride, and, although he was frequently implc 
to change his mind, nothing would induce him to again api 
in this character. He would not risk impairing, in the sligh 
degree, the memory of this beautiful interpretation. His n 
was too much occupied with other things for the repose wl 
is necessary to the acting of such a character. An evide 
of his incessant thought and work was found in the revive 
“ Macbeth,” which occurred in the last week, when he m 
an important innovation which escaped general notice, 
ghost of Banquo no longer aj^eared. In place of the apf 
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on, there was simply a seat with a bluish light upon it a. far 
etter arrangement, since it gives the actor of Macbeth “ the 
pportunity of making the presence of the shadow apparent 
y force of feeling With a visible ghost, the actor can only 
ttidunise; without it, he can “create, vivify, and appal”. 

Irving’s nineteenth season of his own management at the 
.yceum concluded on the night of 27th July, the programme 
onsisting of “Nance Oldfield,” “A Story of M/^aterloo, and 
ae church scene from “Much Ado About Nothing’. On 
be fall of the curtain, the usual enthusiasm of such occasions 
iras intensified by the consciousness that a long interval would 
lapse ere the company would be seen again in London. 
The manager, in the course of his farewell words, announced 
hat on their return he would produce “ Coriolanus, a drama 
idapted from the German by Mr. W. L. Courtney, an 
English version of “ Madame Sans-G6ne,” and a new play by 
Vlr. Pinero. After the performance, the stage was crowded 
vith a great gathering of personal friends — a pleasant custom 
)n first and last nights which Irving had inaugurated at the 
Lyceum — and a gratifying ceremony took place. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin formally presented Sir Henry Irving with 
he address in his praise to which reference has already been 
nade. The address, it will be remembered, was drawn up 
by Professor Edward Dowden in the name of the citizens of 
Dublin. It was signed by, among others. Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Ashbourne, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Lord Ardilaun, 
ind, as he then was, Mr. John Morley. It was framed in 
very old Irish oak such as was used in the building of Trinity 
College. 

The receipts for the 173 performances of this season were 

50, 504 4s. id., an average of. ;^29i i8s. 7d. a night 
Splendid as was this result, it was not sufficient to cover the 
enormous expenses, which amounted to 
The actor-manager spent the first part of his brief respite 
from work with his friend Toole at Margate. Accompanied 
by Miss Terry, her daughter, and some other friends, he 
sailed from Southampton on S’-St August. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

September, 1895 — August, 1896. 

Irving’s fifth American tour — His reference to Queen^ Victork 
A triumphal progress — Canada and Boston — Glowing praise — Irviuj 
astounding vitality — New York endorses his Macbeth — King Arthu 
warmly received — “ The most potential and the most distinguished actor 
this age” — “A Christmas Story” — Hospitality in New York— Irvm 
Speech at the Lotos Club — Bronson Howard s compliment Philadelphi 
enthusiastic greeting — Irving's first visit to the South — Its unbound 
success — St. Louis and Cincinnati — Eulogy in Chicago “ Godefroi a 
Yolande ” — Death of Henry Howe— Gentle and sweet courtesies 
Irving's return to England '‘a distinct^ loss to the American stage " F 
weeks in the provinces — Some interesting statistics. 

Irving arrived in New York at the end of the first week 
September. After a brief stay at the Plaza Hotel, he w< 
on to the Adirondacks. He was, as a matter of course, pli 
with questions, in regard to his title, as soon as he arrived 
New York harbour. To one reporter he remarked: “J 
say that in the profession I am still plain Henry Irving, a 
that name alone will go on the bills. I believe that act 
should stand or fall on their merits, and not upon any t 
that they may have acquired. Not that I do not appreci 
the honour conferred upon me, for I do so in the greai 
degree. The Queen is a noble sovereign, and one tha 
revere for her nobility of heart and broad and kindly natu 
He kept to this decision not to use his title on the biUs, a 
although it would have been, in many cases, an advertisem* 
he never permitted himself to be announced on the progran 
as “ Sir Henry ”. The tour upon which he was now star 
was his fifth campaign in America. It began in Canada, 
1 6th September, embraced the great cities of the east 
west of the United States, and took him, for the first ti 
“ down South,” to Richmond, Charleston, and New Orle 
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I'ho tour b(!gan jn Montreal with “ Faust The sale of 
seats in advance had never been equalled in the Academy of 
Vlusic, anil the ^ood feeling of the public was echoed in the 
:oluinns of tlte prtsss. “ I lamlet’s instructions that the ‘ players 
je well bestowed,’” observed the Gazette, “never had the 
'ing of true heartiness that marks the reception always 
endered to Sir Henry Irving and his most admirable com- 
xiny when Montreal is honoured with a visit. And on this 
xirticular occasion Montreal has been specially fortunate, for 
lis season is opened here just as he is fresh honoured from 
he gracious hands of his Sovereign. It is not our province 
.0 question whether the well-merited knighthood will improve 
■he consumnvaie art that we all lejirntid to love and admire in 
ikin Henry Irving; there is one thing very certain, and that 
s that new honours, at least in his ciise, have not detracted 
rom the workinp of genius in the nuin we have all been 
iccustomed to look up to as the most perfect exponent of the 
^eat drama, both from histrionic and educational points of 
/iew. The Atademy of Music kst night held an audience 
mch as is seen there only on rare occasions. It was a typical 
ipening night-~one of those evenings which men and women 
ivho {xitronise the theatre love to remember in after yetirs, 
ind tell their friends a decade or two from now what a grtsit 
night it wsis. Wheti Sir Henry appeared on the stage, there 
was a tremendous volume of sound, and it .swept up through 
Lhe house; till it fairly shook the proscenium arch. It was a 
grand welcome back to a great artist, and certainly could not 
have bt'cn more enthusiastic or heartfelt.” The same pap<;r, 
9|)e!iking of “ 'Fhe Merchsmt of Venice,” said : “ 'Fhis comedy 
of three hundred yetirs ago, with its romantic story of the 
t)ld world, held the audience entranced from the rise of thtJ 
curtain to its hist ftdl”. During the week in Montreal, the 
first |M;rformance of “ King Arthur ” out of London tiKik pkce. 
“ 1 1 is essentially a Terry play,” said the Daily Star. “ Arthur, 
the jiart playitd by Sir Henry, shows a noble figure, an ideal 
king, but is more a jiart of repose than of action. Herein he 
shows the wisdom of the manager, the real love of the actor 
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ft»r his .irt. I it* tlmsi not aacritici* the pby lu his .hhi \ aa 
Another novelty to Montreal, “A St<»ry «»f Waorlttu,' 
inrreusi t! jHitniration for the actor. 

‘’hiuisi” Wits selected in Toronto, m in i^Iotiiri'nl, h»r 
beginning of the week’s engaiCement. " We li.tvi* h.tti ' Isi 
sung to us and ' Faust ’ pkiycd to us," Mid the AVno. ’ 
nevtT have we had Goethes immortal w»irk |irrsent< tl i 
was .It the Grand Opera Htiusc hwt night." Hesptie 
comjKiratively limited q^Mtuiiitit^; in *’ King Arthur." In 
created a profound impremion in the biter |jitri of the j; 
** Until the third act," said the Dm'fy Ma$7, ‘'the King is n 
an observer tlmn an actor in the prt^reas of tht? iragetly, 
Sir Henry Irving approprbtely practises jarlf tleitial. 
upon the terrible revdatbn oS the third act the King rise 
^ndeur in his sublime sorrtJw, his magnanimity, his resi| 
don to fatality. Few among the immeiwt^ audience wl 
arowded the house last night till there w.» hut 8i;inding n 
will forget bis impressive, tragic jsrrtriiyal tit this miwnent 
was one of the finm efforts that either .Sir I lenry or 
Irving has given us among his re^sresimtalions in Tisrg 
1 he character is dignified, nohb, and as such Sir ! It 
has photographetl it on our memorim." As for Irvi 
Corporal Brewster, it was, atsctsrding to the WW4 • 
gmttt«i ^ae df character imperaonatioii in the amiab of 
English-speaking stsige". 

Baiton wtw next visited, and here, on joth Sept«*m!tti 
season of four weeki* duration h^n. The jirevailing 
inent in regard to this enpgement was vdeed by Mr. Will 
K. Bryant, who, writing in t\mjmnta/, said ; '* ‘rhr returti ' 
^ Sir Henry Irving to Aaiaica h an event of grr.tt inie 
to' the vast number ^peqple who are interested in the dn 
and its exponents, eif^My as mch succmling vkit mi 
another a matter d some imcwtainty. In the hi!aory of 
stage there does not itwid, all things considered, a no 
figure than that of Sir Umtf Irving. His fame has li 
achieved, not through advenfftkais cireumstenci-s, ma me 
by the su|)port and encotttigasMmt of wifalthy and influei 
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patrons of art, but by steady, persistent efforts in the right * 
direction. Controlled and directed by an intellect of un- 
ctiminon strength and brilliancy, and an unswerving purpose 
Lo secure for the stage that position in public sympathy and 
riispect which a decent, intelligent course on the part of its 
btist reprt:sentatives deserved, Mr. Irving is entitled to the 
sup{)ort and encouragement which h«ts been liberally given to 
him ; and when he received the merited recognition of his art 
from the Queen, he rejoiced not selfishly, in the acquirement 
of a title, but gratefully, with other exponents of dramatic 
literature througliout the world, in the breaking down of social 
barriers wliich had been set up against his art, an art which 
Mr. Irving has always believed was ecjually deserving, with 
any other form of art, of social and official recognition.” 

Nearly the whole of the repertoire was presented in Bo.ston, 
a fact which caused much comment on the actor-manager’s in- 
cessant energy. “ His capacity for work and his love of it," 
remarked the Boston Jourmd, "are amazing. It is etisy to 
understand the endeavour which is compelled by necessity, 
but the average man finds it difficult to comprehend this 
actor’s untiring efforts, his constant employment, his unceasing 
energy. His vitality is simply astounding. He never simres 
himself, he never slights or slurs his work. The public that 
gives him the encouragement of its presence, that props his 
artistic effort with pecuniary reward, is never disappointed, no 
matter what discouraging circumstances attend his work. 

If he Ihj tir(!d or ill, his audiences never know it. His 
devraion to his art and his deep sense of responsibility to his 
public furnish examples to the younger generation of actors 
which, if profitetl by, mean much for the future welfare of the 
thejttre. As he does not spare himself, those^ immediately 
itssociated with him have no cause for complaint Indeed, 
the ch<*erfulnt«s with which the members of his comptmy work 
with him, for him, and under his intelligtmt directi(»n,^ is one 
of the remarkable features of a great organisation which has 
nevttr had its tKiual in any country." 

He began his engagement in New York on 29th October 
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in " Mut ltt ih,” which h® then pNri»dua»! fnr ihr iwM ttnj 
Aiwriia. i hc (MTformanc® lyrousctl much uml 

iipiniiin ttf the public was reflectwl by thr triiirjHjn in 
Triktm: *' Al! {)cm>ns who know thi* comt inp.r.u y 
awnre that the clranwitic {iroductions rlTrctcti by Henry In 
art* works of jicrfcxt ait and of thi* m>bk3»i rhar.n icr. 
an intellect th« nio^ lucid, aspiring, and piti-niial that 
tlM‘atrc Im shown in this age - or in any agr hr joii 
chanwter the mmt admirably |aiiml and wlf romaini'd. 
imagination of jwtidigious etderity, ardour and m oj*-. irrmui 
sensibility, piire tasti?. and extjuisite refinement. W ith hii 
asstwkited Ellen 'I’erry, the one actress of the |iri*seni t 
btsit qualifitsl to match his fxjculkr achievements and to 
hance their »plendour-"Si woman of rartt l«*auty. and of ! 
myigwious charm which s{}rtngs from exalted spiriiualtt) 
condition and exprmion -that elusive genius which, w 
it entranct» the reelings, is a biffling Imwihltrrmtmt to 
mind. A ciimliination wj extraordinary anti authoritat 
reinforced with an elalKirate pnifeMioiial tsjuipment, i 
wielding with com|K:tent, experienced skill the varied \ 
splendid ft)ra» of dramatic art. was, from the outset. | 
dtistined to victory. Permanent succor hafiptsis lieca 
It must happen, and k is never dependent on clwnce. in 
case of these grmi actore the sovereignty establishw! k 
ago remains unbroken, and the eager emtgion anti te 
continual pkudi» that welcomed them last night only raiil 
a loyal regard that wm by fascination and that li 

by nature. At the he^t Gi his career and in the pleniii 
of his jjowers, Henry Irving has made a wimj choice in riwi 
Waeb^th^. With, perhaixs, the single »;xceptMni 
King Lear, k ai of afl tbe diameters of Hhake?iis?iif« 
and therefore of all the in dramatic liirrature 

most tlifficuk of repfwentatioiii and to sua:et;d in it » 
wear unt juestioned the crown of hkirkmic supretnat'v. O' 
a gnat actor «in play ll^jbah. Not tmly dc. the situatk 
that enliven the charac^ imlEe n proiligious draft uistii 
emotion, knowledge, skill Oflshnnnce, and physical jaiwcirs 
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ts representatives : the character itself is so massive and so 
:omplex that only the subtlest dramatic intuition can grasp it, 
tnd only the amplest capacity and experience give it authorit- 
itive expression. Irving, who has studied it all his life, and 
clayed it often, brings to it many qualifications which are 
iinal and supreme No actor has appeared, in our time, who 
was for one moment comparable with Irving in the portrayal 
of characters intrinsically and essentially weird. Macready 
might, perhaps, have vied with him in this, and also in im- 
agination ; but one attribute he abundantly possesses that 
Macready did not equally possess — the tender, profound sensi- 
bility which, whether it be directed toward the manifestation of 
afflicted goodness or the delirious agony of insurgent and 
consciously foredoomed evil, is the inspiration of pathos. 
His embodiment of Macbeth— with, perhaps, the qualification 
that it somewhat lacks volume and continuity of physical 
is absolutely true to nature and entirely great as 
poetic art” 

“ King Arthur ” was warmly received in New York. “ If 
any of the house,” said the World, on the morning following 
the production, “were unimpressed last night by the beauty, 
the artistic chau'm, the harmony and taste which marked the 
latest, and perhaps most wondrous stage production that we 
owe to Henry Irving, let him hold his peace. He is a Goth 
—a cross Boetian — ^bereft of soul and sight” And the writer 
then went into an enthusiastic argument in favour of the play 
and the interpretation thereof The experienced critic of the 
Spirit of the Times, Mr. Stephen Fiske, averred that never 
before hag a poetic play been so poetically placed upon the 
stage. The very atmosphere is that of the England of good 
King Arthur. Irving rises to the great heights of his genius 
as King Arthur. There are no more criticisms of his elocution, 
as there were in Macbeth ; no more references to his manner- 
isms, which have now become his manner, his method,^ as 
much a part of his art as the manner or method of a Titian, 
a Beethoven, or a Phidias. The Guenevere of Ellen Terry 
is more than a companion picture : it is a companion soul. 
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During' tht; New York engagement, Irving delivered, 
on 27th November,^ his address on “ Macbeth,” before the 
stU(U;nts of Columbia College ; many distinguished visitors 
were pixssent, in addition to the students and professors. On 
7th I iecembcr , he produced a new play entitled “ A Christmas 
Story , I hi.s was an English version, in blank verse, by 
his son, Laurence— then a member of his company— of Mr. 
Maurice Bouchers one-act “Conte de NoSl,” played by the 
Comeditt I" ran9ai.se in 1894. The little piece, which was well 
received, preceded u performance of “ The Bells ”. 

The most important of the social functions which Irving 
attcntled in New York was a .supper given to him by the 
Ia»ioH Cluli, in their new premise.s in Fifth Avenue, on 
Saturday, the 16th November. I'hrce hundred members 
and friends wort; present, and the guest of the evening was 
presented by the club with a silver loving-cup, urn-shaped, 
with designs representing the actor in some of his chief 
chameters. Mr. J. Ring^ld McCoy had composed an 
original poem for the occasion, which he read, and in the 
course of which it was said: — 

The dmma in the world of art 
Her prestige never loses ; 

She wields her sceptre as of old, 

Queen-regent of the Muses. 

Sir Henry living stands to-day, 

Thdr spirits hovering o’er him, 

Epitome of all the ^leat 
Who lived and died before him. 

'I'he chair was tJiken by the President of the club, Mr Frank 
Diwrenct:, who }>aid a warm tribute to the guest of the 
t?vt:ning, recalling the old friendship that existed between him 
and the; laitos Club, at whose table he made his first appear- 
ance in America, and referring to him a.s a later, greater Gar- 
rick, who stood, at the end of the nineteenth century, “by the 
common constuit of all English-speaking people, in so exalted a 
po.sition." '* Such a greeting as yours,” said Sir Hemry Irving 
in reply, “ robs one of words as one looks on your friendly 
fat:t;.s and sees the bright spwkle of your friendly eyes. The 
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memories of this club are very dear to me, and the go 
of its members is dearer to me still. I remember when 
set foot on American soil, in your beloved country, it 
a new interest to my life. The members of the Loto 
were the first to bid me welcome and to extend to n: 
strong grip of friendship and the good fellowship th; 
never, never relaxed. Your other home was also j 
comfortable and happy home. Your president was £ 
honoured and esteemed friend of mine, Mr. Whitelaw 
and so was your vice-president. General Horace Port 
remember how your president, in extending the cordial 
ing of your club, playfully warned me that I must not rr 
the enthusiasm of the members of the club for the ap 
of the audience at the Star Theatre on almost the foil 
night. ‘What the newspapers will say on Tuesday mo; 
said he, ‘alas the mind of man knoweth not.’ We 
scales turned in my favour, and the generous approbat 
the New York public made it kick the beam, and ha 
kept it in that position. I should be a dullard and 
grateful man than I am if I did not look back with rei 
delight to the day when I first saw your shores and th 
when I first saw you. I thank you, members of the 
Club, for the gracious and kindly way in which you ha 
ceived the kindly words of your president to-night. A] 
thank you with all my heart and soul. ‘I count mys 
nothing else so happy As in a soul remem’bring my 
friends,’ and it is my dearest hope that I may ever reta 
esteem and friendship — ^and I would say it, if I migh 
affection — which has found expression in a form tk 
only confers distinction upon myself as an actor, but c 
art which you love so well.” 

Mr. Bronson Howard, as a representative of the Am< 
dramatists, made a pleasant little speech. He said that h 
been asked, a few weeks before, to prepare a set of resoh 
for the American Dramatists’ Club, congratulating Sir t 
Irving on the honour recently conferred upon him b] 
Queen of England. “ He is trying to think now,” said 
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1 lowarcl, the actor, whose thoughtful attitude opened 

the way for the sidly, “ whether, among a great number of such 
testimoitials, he has received one from us or not I will re- 
lit;ve his mind by saying he did not ; we didn’t send any. So 
far as I was concerned, I refused ; but I offered to draw up a 
res(dution congratulating the British Government on the 
honour conferred upon itself. That was declined, and then I 
bt!g!in to wfinder anyway whether an institution of se.venty 
tnemhiTs in New York was big enough to open negotiations 
with a ICuropt^an Powt;r. I came to the conclusion that any- 
way honours were I'asy between Sir Henry Irving and Great 
Britain, 'i'ht; gn;at statesmen who, after Cabinet discu.ssions, 
presenUid the name of our guest to their vSovert;ign, were un- 
c(»nscious, perhaps, of the extict reasons which led them to do 
so. l'h<jrc have been a few distinguished men in history who 
have risen above their own achievements and become repre- 
.sentatives to us of great events in human society. These are 
to us the landmarks of human progress. Henry Irving is one 
of them. For the firet time in history the art of the stage 
thoroughly respects itself, and compels the whole world to re- 
sjxxt it. In .spite of the influence society has allowed its bad 
jnembers to exert against it, almost throughout history, the 
stage h«is fought its battles sdone the whole time, and it hits 
won its kst camjmign in Henry Irving. He stands where 
future historians must look back to him as an object illustrating 
one great pha.se in the social evolution of the race. All true 
knights in England who could understand their own rights, felt 
prouder of their own titles because such a man consented to 
bt*come; one of them, and we here in Amcricji arc, one with the 
English people when, down in the depths of our hearts, in the 
privacy there, wtj honour the man himself." 

Amvther speaker was Mr. G. W, Smalley, then the New 
York corr<‘sjw»ndctnt of the Times. " I think," Ik^ remarked, “it 
may b«t said that Sir Henry Irving shines in a double light 
his «>wn HJid that of the men who reflect his ttaichings and his 
example. A word Im been a good deal used lately - *inU‘r- 
national’. Sir Henry Irving is an international tie, the 
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validity ol which I think no jingo wtiuld tli}.jimr, Mr. 
stunt* was once itskcd to confer knigh(h«Hitt mi a t i riain | 
whtt needn't Ir* named * But it’s only a kntj*lnhu. 
tliK sn’i matter/ it wjui said 'Hir,*«iid Mr. liliilsiune, 
tltm’t seem to remember that kiiightht»od is the luimilai 
the whole scheme tjf honour of which the the * 

am! ilwit thcrt! Is no honour the conferring t»f which ii 
carefully ctmsideretl than that of knighilMi»*d.“' 

Another mitarkalrle ciilertainment h»r Sit Hejjry 1 
was jjrtivlded by the New York Press (!Ki}i on i ith Xove 
In the course of the «u|iq[ier, Mr. Howard prescnird him ^ 
{jcnaind -ink sketch by Mr. Tom Nast, rr|ires«'niiiig lljic;k 
handing to him a k»ving'CU|». llndrrnmih was the inscri 
“Here’s to Sir Henry right royally knight«l, he wh 
KJ royally nighted many t»f my countrymen at the 1 .y 
who has provtnt that aicting is an an. aiul htnwlfitji 
brilltattl champion 

Phikidelphiii wiw the next city visiteti and here, on 
Dmnntmr, the coni|*«ty i^scned in “The Maxha 
Venice ", 'Hie audience on ilwi night was one of the me 
roarkitble ever seen in the Qmkvr city. “ l*he disiingc 
MtiN' and his gracimis UMociate/’ said the Phiiadriphia i 
“now liekaig to two workls. and the enthusiastic gnsriiri 
tended to them last evening wan ampb evidence of the te 
pkee they hoW In the aflectkMW dT the theainr-golng p 
in the most Amarit»it d citfefc In choosing '1'he Mer 
rtf Venice’ as the opening kdll cl an engagement ilmi pro 
to f«* mimtt maabte li»n any d' its predecr*«n»rs, on at.'coi 
the scojie, variety, aid extent d the rlpmdrr i«i Is* posl 
Sir I Ityiry came ftxiraifd in what m unt|uc«iofi;ddy the gn 
d his serimis SImkaifiaman impersoimtiofis, ihr om* j 
, tl! others which might be aelat^ to pmvr hts 
mtia were a clwte m dreuRMerib^ Roi«.ii»t»t »!»m i 
es^ienre il bis imm art, but in Shylm-k we vio* j 

the mmi {Hiwerful UhifiuiMi^d^ know In dw * Hnn-wp 
»tag«uhin*oiwumin^d<mdii«ainilex|ir»ii»M» iii.o-i. . . . 
dwiiimni note d Sn* Hmry Irvn^i Shykwk 
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and racial revolt, in which, with all its implacable ferocity, there 
is a dignity and grandeur that seem to embody a prophetic 
inspiration. Altogether it is a strikingly finished study of the 
characUir in every detail. Who that has seen that wonderful 
make-up can ever forget the haunting figure of Shylock, 
with«;red and bent, as he leans heavily on his staff, his garb 
m«;an and sordid, In contradistinction to the rich furs and 
materials of the; j^piberdine in which Mr. Mansfield robed the 
Jew?" 

'rhe visit to the South was one unbroken story of kindliness 
and triumph. Crowdtid houses and cordial articles in the 
lujwsjxipers wt;re some compensation for the constant travel- 
ling ami inctissjint labour in the theatre. Of the many cn- 
thusitistic notices in the press, one or two brief exctirpts must 
suffice. " I lad he come to us without any title," sjiid the 
Atlanta Const lint lan, in an article published befort; his arrival, 
"the nmn who stands at the head of his profession in England, 
and who i.s confessedly the great^t producer-"“Using the word 
in its stJigtt relation — the world has ever had, would excite just 
the same ittterest and draw just the same houses. There is 
every reujon why he should, for he has earned his place on the 
topmost rouml of the bidder. We will all go to see Irving the 
actor Ixicause he is a great actor, and becau.se he produceis 
grtuit pbiys with a completeness that htis never been attained 
by any of his prtjdecessors." Petrie came from all p?irts of 
thtt State to atteml the performsmces, and during the whok; of 
the previous night -from six o’clock in the evtming until nine 
o’clock the next morning— -there wtis a constantly increasing 
crowd of wtHild-lm purchasers of tickets at the box-t)fficc of 
the theatre. "What," said the Cmstiiution, " a magnificent 
ovation he rweived, and what magnificent return he gave for 
it! In the wildest flights trf his fancy, Shakespeare could not 
have drcitmcd of such a produtxion of his famou.s pky. How- 
ever much difference of opinion there may be among critics as 
to Mr. Irving’s portrayal of the ^eat rdles of Shakespeare, 
there, can Ik* no di».senting voice in the vtirdict thsut no man 
htis ever given such productions — no, not in the history of the 




3jH the life of henry IkVIXt; 

Thrrf Iws been nmhtng thai ctiulil will) 

Irvini* iHiMiuctioiis, oihI it » itxMNiMik. ihi-rrlun-, ilm .\ 
luH itrvtT strn jiiich pruductkxw bdiir**. i\«i Humln thr 
rails his Shykick grwii ; it n the Shykirk t»f Shaki-siw-.irr 
in liJr." 

Iti Nrw Orktuis, where i^vcn |ierhiritwiir»'s wrn* | 
there was a tremenduus dbmand ftir mMn, ami the rjithii 
«jf the jjwfsi knew nt» houtidk 'I’hi* »»f ' 

Merclwnt rf Venice," xaifl the 
splendid «ne frtwn either a dntinatk m a seenk imint n( 
It wax nm merely that each icene wm realwik i«i the he 
grec, stageciaft ajnl ncenk caw l»eing xermiiigly rxliiiiDa 
the crernkm tjf fitting effexm, l>ui ilirre was an ariktk twin 
tmic and ednur every where tlwii itikJ uninwiitkibly c 
nwiar*himti d tltm true artist wta-king in even ihr wnaJb 
laik Henry Irving ha« dieii lieen (maidunred the gri 
of itiige miiwgcw, and t*» hin splendid *y^e |*rt»ductbni 
l^n crtslititd much of hk jdirnoinenal mtxvm m an i 
I hw w an ificorreci and unfair tsiiimaie df hw dramatic gt 
but m the mum time the (Mre<entinemre of hk st^e nuu 
ment muM stand umfueMiotied. Taking hk |»rm!ucik 
* I hc^ Merchant irf Venice’ ni^ht aa a *ainj»ie, it ran 
hu Mid that it wan adequate* Hut, after till, thk k wiyi 
gnat deal It wm adeiitjatr in that it prtwrvi-d die drai 
illuikin from hwt to Im, but thii it dkl not iraiiw end the 
*»l adttp»;»i y w« pmven by the foci that even the mm sjtk 
' '* |^ctiirei|Maienwd imvrv (m «ii»? moineiii dkir.i 

the attention of the from the acilon of ihr- 

I he niiM Miqokile twmi^iai of okburing, the sif«in|*i'sii 
s|»cciive«, and, In ah^ the moM anktk of ilte stage pki 
e , !i,!f a . 0 »! iurmum‘4 wall the drvi'l»i|Miieni oj 

wory, juid idty wew al«ni^ whdty subordinate III die drati 
efferte Henry Irvlw’t concqition of ShyWk k 4 mh 
11 ii till? Jewttl ^ ^fs|<iirr iiiiirr llt.ii 

tn^ern usurer. He ponntyi «i onm tH<' :4«.Uia. .u au«i 
Mmp of hw rwe, h«k hi tudh « way d'lai de* tank Iniui 
whieh It*: luffi-rs unwi^^ iviiw fd him »t»t a hide oi 
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iyin|xithies of tht; audience.” What this pjijKir sjiid of tin; jHir- 
onBJince generally may be taken as typical of all that was 
written and sjiid in the South on the subject. All playgottrs 
hen: had heard of the achievements of Ik:nry Irving else- 
vtiere, but the actor far exceeded their most sanguine ex- 


KjcUitions. 


In addition to his ordinary work in the theatre, Irving had 
:o attend many social functions and run the gauntlet of an army 
if irrepressible interviewers. At the Playens’ Club, New 
York, Foundation Day was duly observed on New Yt;ar’s 
2ve, when Joseph Jefferson pre.sented to the club a large 
ix)rtrait in oils of Irving ius Becket, and Sir I lenry sent from 
Philadelphia a silver pitcher and siUver in honour t>f the cele- 
bnition. On the 2nd of January he had a busy time, for, with 
Miss 'Ferry, he gave a {jerfornumce in the afternoon of 



J<*fferson gave a lecture on the drama to the girls of Newcomb 
College, who attended in krge numbers. SjH:aking c»f the 
ideal and real, he cited " King Ardwr ” as a glorujus extunple 
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trf B»>1> Attrc^ tlmn any actor %mcf ihf tliy-. <4 Sh. }i( 
iU» nt»i b licve that any »>ne Itas aj^>ri».u'hrtl hint in t 
It k lu*» finest pit?c«? of acting - which is s.iving 4 
mnsitirring how perfect his * Rip \*an Wmklr' wn*. " 

Even in Richmond, \’irginia. although the m 
there for two nighM only, he Iwtd to aiicml 4 han.jut 
honour, given by the Brili^di As»m:iatit»n in that city, v 
A!ex.indlcr Cammin In the chair. Mr, VVehb-J'epkm 
posing the h«»lih of the chief guest, dcfscrrilicfl him jw c 
was reci^ised by the English-speaking world m a 
without a ptter, whik* Judge Keith, the homnary I’res 
the Court of Ajipeak of Virginia. dr!inr «l him as the 
living intttr|a'cter of the grcaloil of all ilramaiisis, 
Louis, Irving made a great hit in an unrspetied way 
ibn hiw already bocn mmie to Fresideni Ckvekiiids h 
which had caused a certain aimiuni €>f irrb««m and i 1 
ajpuiisi Gw*at Britain. In rrs|siiiiie 10 a call after the | 
anew of " King Arthur," Irving said : ** I thank you 
a^recbiion of this effort to illustrate our f)kl World 
-here he jiauml signifkanily, and laying sjwcial »tre 
the next word, added—*' your tJId Work! legend ", 
plausc which greyed this mastw^arce di|ikimacy Iwu 
b*«n «|ualfcd in an Amerttan dwitre. According 
paper, the incident "lightemM the bonds of friendship 
the two outuntriw’*. Irving un^uNedly, at that erm; 
and thwughsiut all h» vWt» to the Uniietl State*, did 
111 jiroinoie i^aid feefii^ between the two |iro|iH. In 
wnolarusive vwy. McompIMted mwh in ihk direi-t 
he fell a juMifobb In the remit of hk end r.irmi 
I'oibwing St. Lnul^ tsam a vWi one week to Ci 
wliere severM feadtf^ art^oi vrere devmed t«» him. 
arily,** «iid the ** die i^iiig a «om|uny »• 

to a city m not an otsendmi which calls f»*r dt.ii v\\n 
i}rwncij»er opin^ aMl ’isilorbl,' hot in all «,.» 
must lie said that udmthf owutbn k the o'.tpiea 
Henry Irving and Efcn Tony, and wjierially alter ,111 
of twelve ye;ir». dns iHanl fide dbtw nm a|»|»ly. The j 
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tion of such plays as ‘ King Arthur ’ and ‘ Becket ’ under 
conditions which afford a trustworthy insight into the life of 
the periods which they portray, cannot fail to be of import- 
ance, in those regards, to the community wherein they are 
enacted. In these days, when the stage is largely given over 
to frivolity in varying degrees, without desire to aid in the 
advancement of genuine culture, no praise is too great for 
bestowal upon those players who keep a high mission stead- 
fastly in view and work for its advancement.” “Genius,” 
said the Gazette, “knighted him long before the Queen put 
the touch of the sword upon his neck ; and knees have bowed 
and heads have been uncovered to him for a decade past, 
not as a fortunate creature of circumstance, not as one to 
whom success has flown with open arms, but as a gifted toiler 
in a sometimes thankless field ; a student who burned not his 
lamp in vain ; a genius who has led the stage to its greatest 
accomplishments, and shown to others a path, though steep 
and thorny, direct in its ascent to fame, ending at that ‘ sub- 
stantial resting-place where bitterness of criticism or the in- 
justice of jealousy may not dislodge him who attains it. We 
have been told of the chill that followed the cry of Garrick’s 
Richard awakening in his ghost-haunted tent. Kean, in this 
same scene, has frozen the marrow of many an auditor ; and 
we in our own time have been made to know the force of the 
highest tragic acting of Edwin Booth and others whose 
genius was close akin to his ; but Irving’s Mathias makes 
even the bones grow cold, without so much as a cry, for his 
greatest strength was shown in those scenes calling for quieter 
acting. Canvas and costumes, properties and environments 
can do much to give truth and effect to the scenes of a play, 
but it is only when a genius such as Irving directs these, 
creates them for a place and a place for them, that they come 
not only as direct aids, but as an addendum to the work of 
both actor and author. T o describe this wonderful man’s acting 
is a thing utterly impossible in any ordinary and hastily- written 
review. It would be necessary to follow it through every 
detail of utterance, movement, and gesture. Mannerisms 
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mmhi htMH-er-Iooked. since they are »> a 

ihv m:m. iiulred. every man. ihai a sm rt w i\ui r. 
St HU* of .tny lack of evenness in fiKurr. Kan. or u»i. r u 
u triumph, tmcl in lhai an evidence of KeniM^,*■ 
At Chicago, on a4lh Mrmry. an t'liKageinent 
weeks was bc^un. Here, ar*””* h'^tling ariirle-i w 
order of the day. “The appearance of Sir Henry 
Miss Ellen Terry, and thrir co kbmrrrs. s.nd the 
iiiraiti “raise the theatrical season from the plm< 
crrmmonpkce to the heights «f iiiiellecwa! rrcfe.iti*iti 
frt*shmeiu, T«» all who value art for art » H*ike, as well j 
wht» relish it without knowing why. such |s-rfnrma 
these pkyert arc giving at the Columhk Theatre tn 
nitaitcrof prtrfound salisfcictiwn attd enioyinrttt. I leiir 
has done mtrrc for the stiige than any m»in id his tin 
might go further, tend ssiy that. r*cr|a Shakesjrart 
tlom more than any man i»f any lime to make the dra 
for the entertainment anti the rkvatltm of humanii 
iKit alone that he m a great actor, tir the founder of 
of acting. He m the founder of a schtml «»f drama 
pretaiitrn ; and he has •»> eiilwitsl mher fine arts in th 
S the dramatic art that the ihtsiirc in hk hands hm 
the ian|de of all the urn, where the devotees «f eacli 
may worthip, and where none may my that hk tw 
n»it duly exaW. A* Hh«kaim»fe re crrait^i the 
Knglith hktory, so Irving has rc.creai»'«l every gi 
acier which he hmtmuy^ and endi»wrd with 
mmiiiiig every ^y which hw reeeivetl his i 
Hk jwiduciioiwi of ‘Chiurbi I.,’ *lanik XL, ' 
‘Macteth.* ‘Beckw,’ 'Faim,* and ’King Atii 
more than dw^od; they are mMtnhrtl llenrrf.i 
production of llwie ^ys and every dramaik' 
thtdr theme*, in any lai^piagc and tin any 
imasurrd and appfiiited in the light sh.-d ojw>n ilu 
gwiius of Henry trwiiig. Why wail until Irving ir. 
; gone to siiy these th^? Why iwn, iwprr .1 
now, that here in our oomffitinity wr h.ivf tin* 
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see the greatest living master of the dramatic art, and to view 
his work ? London has come to our doors with her best con- 
tributions to the evolution of the art which takes firmest hold 
on the human mind. Leave it to the critics to point out the 
flaws in the acting or in the accessories. Compared with the 
perfections, they are infinitesimal. We are sorry for the man 
who can witness an Irving production without elevation of 
soul and the quickening of his intellectual faculties — sorrier still 
for him who misses these productions altogether.” 

During the Chicago visit, Irving produced, on 13th March, 
“Godefroi and Yolande,” “the work of my younger son, 
Laurence”. The new play, in one act, dealt with a painful 
mediaeval subject, but it was handled dexterously by the 
young dramatist who, moreover, was fortunate in having Miss 
Ellen Terry — “with a wig of bright red hair contrasting with 
a chalky hue of complexion ” — ^for the leprous-stricken Yolande. 
On 17th March, Irving delivered his lecture on “Macbeth” 
in the Kent Theatre of the Chicago University. The rush 
for seats threatened disastrous consequences, and many people 
were unable to get within sight of the lecturer and had to go 
away disappointed. Greeted on his entrance with the uni- 
versity “yell” of welcome in full blast, he seemed, for a 
moment, to be taken aback, but was reassured by a shout 
from an admiring student — “He’s all right!” While in 
Chicago, he made a prophecy in regard to American national 
drama which, in the course of time, will, it is to be hoped, be 
fulfilled. “ The prospects,” he thought, “ are wonderful, or, 
rather, will be so. It is almost too early in the life of the 
American people for the writing of really great plays. But 
with the lapse of time, the opportunities for enduring work by 
American dramatists will become more available, more real. 
There is the Civil War period, for instance — a remarkable 
field for the coming dramatist The American nation is too 
young, the great events in her history are too nearly con- 
temporaneous at this time, however, for the production of 
great dramatic plays. But, mark you, the time is coming 
when all the rich material in the history of this remarkable 

16* 
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might be over-looked, since they are so thoroughly : 
the man, indeed, of every man, that a success that c 
spite of any lack of evenness in figure, gait, or voice ; 
more a triumph, and in that an evidence of genius.” 

At Chicago, on 24th February, an engagement 
weeks was begun. Here, again, leading articles v 
order of the day. “The appearance of Sir Henrj 
Miss Ellen Terry, and their co-labourers,” said the 
Herald, “raise the theatrical season from the plam 
commonplace to the heights of intellectual recreation 
freshment. To all who value art for art’s sake, as well < 
who relish it without knowing why, such performa 
these players are giving at the Columbia Theatre m 
matter of profound satisfaction and enjoyment. Henr 
ha3 done more for the stage than any man of his tim 
go further, and say that, except Shakespeare 
done more than any man of any time to make the dra 
for the entertainment and the elevation of humanit] 
not alone that he is a great actor, or the founder of ; 
of acting. He is the founder of a school of dramat 
pretation ; and he has so enlisted other fine arts in th( 
of the dramatic art that the theatre in his hands has 
the temple of all the arts, where the devotees of each 
may worship, and where none may say, that his owi 
not duly exalted. As Shakespeare re-created the h 
English history, so Irving has re-created every gre 
acter which he has essayed, and endowed with new 
meaning every play which has received his at 
His productions of ‘Charles I.,’ ‘Louis XI.,’ ‘I 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘Becket,’ ‘Faust,’ and ‘King Arthi 
more than classical; they are standard. Hencefort 
production of those plays aod eyery dramatic treati 
themes, in any language and on any stage, r 
ired and apjMaised in die l^ht shed upon then: 

of Henry Irving. Why wait until Irving is d« 
to say these things ? Why not impress upon the 
^ re in our community we have the oppord 
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see the greatest living master of the dramatic art, and to view 
his work ? London has come to our doors with her best con- 
tributions to the evolution of the art which takes firmest hold 
on the human mind. Leave it to the critics to point out the 
flaws in the acting or in the accessories. Compared with the 
perfections, they are infinitesimal. We are sorry for the man 
who can witness an Irving production without elevation of 
soul and the quickening of his intellectual faculties — sorrier still 
for him who misses these productions altogether.” 

During the Chicago visit, Irving produced, on 13th March, 
“Godefroi and Yolande,” “the work of my younger son, 
Laurence The new play, in one act, dealt with a painful 
mediaeval subject, but it was handled dexterously by the 
young dramatist who, moreover, was fortunate in having Miss 
Ellen Terry — “with a wig of bright red hair contraisting with 
a chalky hue of complexion ” — ^for the leprous-stricken Yolande. 
On 17th March, Irving delivered his lecture on “Macbeth” 
in the Kent Theatre of the Chicago University. The rush 
for seats threatened disastrous consequences, and many people 
were unable to get within sight of the lecturer and had to go 
away disappointed. Greeted on his entrance with the uni- 
versity “yell” of welcome in full blcist, he seemed, for a 
moment, to be taken aback, but was reassured by a shout 
from an admiring student — “ He’s all right ! ” While in 
Chicago, he made a prophecy in regard to American national 
drama which, in the course of time, will, it is to be hoped, be 
fulfilled. “ The prospects,” he thought, “ are wonderful, or, 
rather, will be so. It is almost too early in the life of the 
American people for the writing of really great plays. But 
with the lapse of time, the opportunities for enduring work by 
American dramatists will become more available, more real. 
There is the Civil War period, for instance — a remarkable 
field for the coming dramatist The American nation is too 
young, the great events in her history are too nearly con- 
temporaneous at this time, however, for the production of 
great dramatic plays. But, mark you, the time is coming 
when all the rich material in the history of this remarkable 

16* 
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branrh of thi: Angb<Saxon pnijib# will j‘»rl4 hn« fi 
thrro will l>e many worthy coniribuiioiw it» ihr ,\ 
clr.ni>; 4 - y«i, i«* the world's drama." 

Ill March, aba, Irving suflfcitdl the lim of ,» valor 
bt r of his cijm|siny, Henry Howe, wbi was lake 
tYm’innati, .'ind died in that city, as In* roidd not Is* in 
Chbigo. This admirable actor «»f the old mIhsiI i 
a Quaker family at Nwwich, and was l«»rn in iSta, 
at the time of his detith. he was eighty •four years 
I le was hale and hearty until stricken with his kist 
Some fourteen years htdcire his death, he inn a friend 
Strand. ** I am seventy years of age," he s.ikl. “and 
that my course was run. Can you l»lieve it ? I hj 
signed an engagement with Irving at a higher s<iktry 
have ever received in my life ■ ■ twenty-five {sninds i 
Never yet had more than sixteen. Just like him! " 
his best work at the Lyceum, tajiulpi in ** Romeo and 
Antonio in “Much Ado About Nothing," atid 
Fkmlmraugh in “Olivia" are still gratefully rememb 
miMiy playgoeni, A few w«»^kii Wore hli deaah, he wj 
viewed by an American jourtwliitt, when he jiaid a | 
tribute to ** Sir I lenry, my ninth manager, and I need 
say, one of the kindot, one of the mmt scholarly, one 
inost iMinstaking ardits I have ever been connecter 
The sunm of money he impends on his producikiiw, ihi 
and time he devotai to iwike l>oth the iirraluctioii i 
interfifetation m perfect as po^ibH are uniwrcedenied 
annals of the st^ When Queen Victoria kniglwrd 
Winttor, she add^ to the usual formula, • It gives n 
great pleasure*, sir*. W« att Wiocd that fwdiiig. lot 
knight, ii truer frfend, a betta* man, has never linailm 

III April, the facuky df Prinmon University eJer;tt!tl 
an honorary member irf the Amerioui Whig Society. 

His visit in that mondi to PWhdelphla, the actor delivu 
ksaure on *• Macbedt" bekife a large assa'inbly of ila« m 
of the Conitjmfxtrary Oi^^Mid their friends In the A< 
of Arts. I n the mme lie;f«di!lved one morningan s 
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which read as follows : “ The dramatic company of Signora 

Eleanora Duse, inspired by your lofty art, hold it a duty, to 
which is added the personal delight, to express to you the 
sense of their high admiration and gratitude for having re- 
vealed to the minds of aliens, through your great talent and 
by the proud flights of your genius, the sweet idioms of your 
Shakespeare.” This gratifying testimony from the Italian 
players was signed by Madame Duse and all the members of 
her company. 

The tour concluded in New York with a busy fortnight, 
which included the presentation of “The Lyons Mail,” with 
which “Godefroi and Yolande” was acted, “Macbeth,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Louis XI.,” “King Arthur,” 
and “A Story of Waterloo” and “The Bells,” in the order 
named. On the last night, 15th May, Miss Terry acted 
Lady Soupire in “Journeys End in Lovers Meeting,” and 
Irving, not content with playing “Don Quixote” and “Cor- 
poral Brewster” recited “The Dream of Eugene Aram”. 
“The gentle and sweet courtesies we have met with,” said 
Irving in his farewell speech on that night, “fill us with an 
eager desire to meet you once again. After all, there is but 
the sea between us, while a firm bond unites us — a common 
love of our dramatic art.” The company sailed for England 
on the 1 6th, on the Etruria, and Irving, Miss Terry, and 
some friends left on the 20th, on the Teutonic. And thus 
closed one of the most successful of the Irving tours of America. 
The departure of the company was lamented by the New 
York Herald as “a distinct loss to the American stage. AH, 
that they have undertaken here has been admirable alike in 
aim and accomplishment. Their influence on the American 
stage has been thoroughly good, at a time when the tendency 
was toward lower, not higher, planes of dramatic work. We 
can ill afford to lose them now, and shall say good-bye with 
sincere regrets.” 

Of the artistic success of the tour there was, indeed, no 
question. During the seven months’ visit, 240 performances 
were given. Despite the fatigues of travelling, acting. 
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4ih April, Cleveland and Buffalo ; 6th to i ith April, Pittsburg ; 

1 5th to iHth Ai)ril, Phihddphia, Chestnut Street Opera House ; 
20ih 10 25th April, Boston, Tremont Theatre; 27th April to 
and May, Providence, Springfield, Hartford, and New Haven ; 
4th to isih May, New York, Abbey’s Theatre. The reper- 
tory consist(;d of “ Macbeth," “ Becket,” “ King Arthur, 
The Merchant of Venice,” “ Much Ado About Nothing, 
••la)uis XI.," “Faust," “Charles the First,” “The Lyons 
Mail," “Nance Oldfield,” “The Bells,” “The Corsican 
Brothers." “Don Quixote,” “Journeys End in Lovers Meet- 
ing," and “ A Story of Waterloo 

'I'he gross receipts, given according to the plays, were ; 
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$563,94^ 


Of this huge sum, Irving took the lion’s share^366,56 t 
,890., cjr, in English money, £ 75 > 7 i 5 6d. But, as his 

ex|K*iiHi« wiTt; f 334 . 54 « ,'oc., or, ^69,121 fn^the 

£mn 4 4d., was relatively small The largest item in th 
iu-co«nt was that for the salaries of the comi^ny 
{exclusive, of chorus and supernumeraries). This to 

$267,250. morn than ^53*000. For the provincul tour, the 

an-tHints wore : — 
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It will thus be seen that the combined profits of the American 
{£<ipt4 8s. 4cl.) and the provincial (^i8o8 9s. 4d.) tours came 
t<> .48422 17s. 8d. a small sum, in the circumstances. Yet 
this was aKn)od season, and, as it so fell out, Irving did not 
ai^ain enjoy such a continuous period of prosperity. Fortun- 
at<;ly, however, he could not see into the immediate future, 
and he had no knowledge of the dis;ipix)intments which were in 
store for him.^ So, after spending a week or so in London — 
which Wits chiefly occupied in superintending the preparations 
for the revival of “ Cymbeline ’’ in the autumn, and during 
which timt^ he was one of the guests at Queen Victoria’s 
garden {Kirty at Buckingham Palace on 13th July— he spent 
a few days with^ friends in I^dinburgh, and then went, in 
continuation of his holiday, to Bamborough, on the coast of 
Northumberland —a place famed by reason of its association 
with Grace Darling. Here he was visited by his son and 
daughter-in-kw, Mr. and Mra, H. B. Irving (Miss Dorothea 
Baird). After a brief stay in North Berwick, he returned 
to London towards the end of August, and was one of the 
pall-bearers at the funeral of Sir John Milkis, in St. Paul’s 
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obvious. Yet in a measure the play suffers in point of plausi- 
bility by the very thoughtfulness and the earnestne.ss of an 
actor whose work has always been indentified with these 
<iua!ities. His perforntance is one of peculiar power and 
imaginaiiventiss full of masterly touches, and at times almost 
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Excellent actors were employed for the tjther chief pa 
with few exceptions they were un$«iti.sfiu:t..ry, Hi 
pictures were remarkable for the richness of titfir i-t 
and the harmony of their design, and thtiir cumrin 
ensured by the assistance in their prci^xiraiioii of Mr, 
Tadema Ihe battle scenes were particularly in'pj *’ ■ 
final tableau in the second scene of the last act hciii: 
rare and sitigularly majestic beauty". The elt'isn 
popularity were, however, lacking, and there were onl 
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justly so, of his rtjcord in connection with this part, and when, 
at the <;nd of the pcrfornmnce, he was obliged to say a few 
words of thanks, ht‘. spoke gratefully of the loyalty of his old 
manager, Battsman, who, although he had no faith in “The 
Bells,” before the production, gave his support to the wishes 
t>f the actor. Itut tin; success of the piece was entirely due 
to Irving, an<l it was a kindly thought which prompted him to 
allutle to Bateman on this memorable night, the anniversary 
of the turniitg-point in his career. A gratifying and unex- 
pecttsl ceremony look place; during the evening, the entire 
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memorial to Edward Alleyn, the founder of tf 
by. He took advantage dT the o|^riuivity tc 
more, the profession which owes so much to li 
to the vote of thanks, he 8«ud that to him, " 
was an added pleiisure that the buikitncr was tr 


uaabie to act again for over two months. This 
of n^y fftmt torfals which came to him during i 
of his career— all of which were borne with unflini 
tion, absolute self-possession, and an Indumitatik 
only endeared him the more to those few jH-ripi 
his many troubles and could a{^pmkto the calmi 
with which he bore than. At die time of the 
his knee it happened, with remw’kahlc misft»itufii 
r erry was not well enough to pky. According!) 
was re-opened, on 26th December, with a rep 
“ Cymbeline," with the American actrats. Mte 1 
a rnember of the company, as Imogen, Mr. 

as Posthumus, and his brother, Mr. Coo| 
lachimo. Eleven performsmces wer#* o’}*/#)!! i,* 
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fuitl, after 8th January, the house was closed until 23rd 
January, wheii Miss Ellen Terry “refreshed by a holiday in 
tht: H«juth of hrance,’ rejoined the company and re-appeared 
as ImtJgtm. I he 88th and Uist performance of “ Cymbeline ” 
at the; I ,yccum took place on 29th January. On the following 
twening, “ Olivia " w«is revived, with Miss Terry as the heroine 
and Mr. Hermann Vezin as Dr. Primrose. There were 
ninettsen representations of that drama. 

liy the mitldle of January, Irving had so far recovered 
that he was enabled to journey to Sevenoaks for a change 
o( scene; and air, and, on 27th February, 1897, he returned to 
the Lyceum and resumed the revival of “ Richard III.” His 
entrance in the finst act was the signal for a volley of cheers 
such as even the Lyceum had rarely heard. It was fully 
three minutesi before the applause subsided sufficiently for 
Irving to bt;gin the opening soliloquy. At the fall of the 
curuin on the last act, there were loud cries for a speech, and 
the actor-manager, instead of dwelling upon his own woes, re- 
minded the audience that the occasion was the birthday of 
his friend and college, Miss Ellen Terry, and he asked his 
friends in the front of the house to join him in wishing her 
‘ of the anniversary — graceful request 
tnt;t wiin a warm reiponse. The unusual events which 
d the njvival of the play in December tended to obscure 
mi: iiw;t that Irving's acting on that night, and again in the 
«irly pjiri of 1897, was no less striking than when he first 
playtsd Richard iti 1877. His later rendering was, perhaps, a 
iitllc more highly -coloured, and it contained one or two touches 
which verged on the melodramatic. His grand interpretation 

leming, plausible 
through a river 
mplices, in order 
scene, he struck 
revailing idea of 
id essayists and 
as the late J. P'. 
c of the Times, 



He was {wirticularly impressed by certain ai 
Richard. Irvinj^'s personality,” he wroti 
peculiarly rich in the elements of the weir* 

•sjirdonic, the f^rimly humorous, the ketml; 
any character into which tht;se qualities i:ai 
him rtumins indelibly stamfieci ufioii the 
creation. As a com^xmdium of the Irving 
not sure that Richjird tloes not excel in cor 
b 

holds the sjxjctator as saurely with his glittering ry« 
d," ’ * * ■ " “ 


not only in Irving’s appearance as Richard, but in hii 
A writer in 1897, alluding to the lines s|x>keti by 

I wwi bom m hWb, 

Ow bwUdeth im tb# ctdbf’i topi 

And dallies with the wind snd •«»» th« win-- 
said the actor realised this idea throughout, -K. .{ms 
continued, has described this Richard as *♦ * iqilemiMlIy J' 
I c^ho the phrase, particularly on remembering the ( 
so iloquy, the wooing of Lady Anne, the interview v 
young princes, the outburst against Hastings, ami i 
found dissimulation in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
^ the most finely-in^n^ pictures I have: seen on th 
was that in which, after the acceptance of the crown, h 
from behind the convenient shelter of that prayer -texik 
a triumphant look at Buckingham, Of the Itwi scr 
wtor gave us an entirdy new reading, Richard v 
oattle as became a warrior, hm not wiiltMui .1 pr. ...i; 
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his apprtmching end Unlike the old, barn-storming- actors, 
he presented himself in a despairing mood ; if not exactly 
conscience-stricken : — 

I have not that alacrity of spirit 

Nor cheer of ramd that I was wont to h&ve. 

I uttering the lines — 

There is no creature loves me, 

And if I the no soul shall pity me — 

he dropijed his hands, as it wa-e unconsiously, about a cruci- 
fix on the the tabk; iit the tent— a master touch.” 

“Richard IIL" was played until 7 th April, and, on Satur- 
tlay, the loth of that month, there was produced, for the first 
time in English, " Madame Sans-Gfine,” a comedy which had 
l)et;n spttcially written by M. Victorien Sardou for Madame 
Rdjane. Irving, who witnessed the pky when the French 
comj^ny appeared in it in London, at the Gaiety Theatre, 
bought the rights of the piece with a view to enabling Mfe 
Ellen Terry to distinguish herself in a part in which many 
people anticipated failure for her. But Irving was right in 
his judgment. Miss Terry adapted herself to the character of 
the good-hearted, but vul^, washerwoman who subsequendy 
became the wife of the brave soldier, Lefebre. The scenes 


figures in connection with her dancing-master, her shoemaker, 
and her milliner, although conceived in a spirit of the broadest 
comtidy, are amusing, as well as deeply-interesting as the 
revelation of a comparatively new aspect of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
nijuw-sided irenius.” it was written. The actress, however, 


Catherine tmd Napola>n. She made, indeed, a complete 
success in a character which -was vastly different from any 
which she had hitherto taken. But we are more nearly con- 
cerned with Henry Irving’s embodiment of Naix)Ieon-" a 
singukriy convincing performance. The nuuiner in which 
her managed to submerge his own personality beneath that of 
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trived, despite his own height, to convey an accur 
“le petit caporal," and even to mould his own t- t; 
remarkable resemblance to those of the h'renrh 
There was a splendid cast, the costumes were its n 
were accurate, and the comedy w;« well received, 
thing against it at the Lyceum was the fact that 
only appeared as a comparatively minor charat:trr. 
was essentially a woman’s pky; Irving’s shiire it 
actor, was very slight. The little he had to do w.i 
the best of his ability, but the accomplishment \ 
worth the pains. 


Madame Sans-G^ne After that, Sardc: 
the honours of the s^son with ** The Belk 
chant of Venice ". There wiu! a notable* p 
afternoon of Friday, the 25th June On 


and “ The Bdls” before a latge number of 
Colonial troops who were in London in 


and, m the circumstanca, an exceaiin| 
him to extend such an invitation, (j 
28th June, he Invited the Colonial prei 
same pre^ramme, and, after the perfc 
them at suf^r on the stage, together w 
Mher notabilitira. In ctmnection wit 
D^ond Jubilee, it should also be stat 
Addre^ to Her Majesty was, as a mu 
from_ the Lyceum, and all the work 
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the actor. Irvinjj, cKcupied as he was with his own affairs, 
K^ave much of his time to this part of the exhibition, and his 
advice was a great help to the section and to the secretary 
thereof. 

As was inevitable, as a result of Irving’s long absence 
from the Lyceum in the winter of 1896-97, the expenses of 
the swLSon exctsetled the receipts by nearly £ 1 0,000. The pro- 
duction account wfts as follows : “ Cymbeline,” ^4154 12s. yd. ; 
“Richard IIL"j^2i42 los. sd. ; “Madame Sans-G6ne,’’ 
^35«7 3S. dd. 

As usual, Irving wiis much occupied with affairs not 
dirtjctly concerned with the theatre. Among other things 
in May, for iii.stjuice, he took the chair at a dinner at 
the Hdtel Mdtrojxjle on behalf of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. In the early pjtrt of that month, he opened a 
collection of pictures at Stratford Town Hall, and, in the 
course of his speech, he made a humorous allusion to the 
class of persons who look askance at the playhouse. “ Your 
theatre, I see,” he said, “ is called an Opera House : I suppose 
because you so seldom have operas here. I know there is a 
very great objection in the minds of many people to call a 
spade a spade, and many object to call a theatre a theatre. 
That is not your opinion, I am sure ; but I know very well 
that thouKinds of very estimable people go to see a play at 
the Crystal !*a!ace who would be horrified if they were asked 
to s<w it in a theatre —even a theatre conducted on the ex- 
cellent iUKi respectable principles of the Lyceum ! ” In May, 
also, Irving received an additional honour — this time from 
Germany. I'he I )uke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen united in conferring upon him the 
Komthur (Commander) Cross of the Ernestine Order of the 
.Second Class. 'Lhis was the firet instance of a foreign order 
being bestowtd uptm an English actor, as such. 

Irving rm.*ivt;d, during the period, two other special 
ct»mpliments from the continent. M. Jules Claretie, whose 
praise of Irving in 1879 has already been quoted, spent a 

brief holiday in London, and subsequently wrote an article 
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''i^atv in which he described t; 
knit; Sans-G^ne " as fauldem 


somt! pleasant 


accomplishmt^nt of some end 


ill-directed endeavour. 


mented M. Fiton, ** ts o 
aphorisms ever given out 


rdles like a conqueror annexing |M-t»vince». ( )r cimn 
not equally good in all. though tti all h«* brought I 


to say it without seeming una^pr^iaiive of t 
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imd inituitive, tempered by regard for the past, he is one of 
the incarnations of his race, one of those men in whom to-day 
we see most clearly tht; features of the English character. He 
has failed in nothing-— he has not even failed to make a 
fortune. And in respect to this, should any one charge it 
against him as a fi;iult,_ he has given his defence in a saying 
which I shall quote in conclusion as a finishing touch to his 
{Kirtrait : ‘ The drama must succeed as a business, if it is not 
to fail as an ;urt And in truth, does Shakespeare cease to be 
Shakespeare because in Irving’s hand he is also a mine of 
gold ? " W ould that Irving had indeed “ made money ” ! 

One of the grttatest compliments ever bestowed upon 
Henry Irving, at this or any other time, was the invitation 
to read scenes from " Becket" in the chapter-house of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, within a few yards of the very spot where 
the great Archbishop was done to death. Erected in the 
fifteenth century by Courtenay and Arundel, this chapter- 
house, with its circular stone bench for the monks of old, over 
whom the prior and other dignities sat, had been r^tored and 
renovated. It was re-opened by the Prince of Wales on 
Saturday, a9th May, and on the Monday following, the 3i8t, 
Irving— who had journeyed to Canterbury on the Sunday— 
gaive the reading. The invitations were issued personally by 
the D«in of Canterbury, Dr. Farrar. It is a fact of great 
moment in the career of Henry Irving that, as was pointed 
out at the time, “a player, however gifted, scholarly, and self- 
resiHicting, should be jisked to read a play within the pre- 
ttincts of a cathedral which for so many centuries has been 
the ttccUisiiWtical centre of England”. The proceeds of the 
rciiding, it may be stated, were in aid of the Thirteenth 
Centenary b'und for the restoration of the cathedral. 

Tht; distinguished audience received the actor with much 
fhetjring as ht; pisstid between the rows of seats to the plat- 
form, lit; was formally introduced by Dean Farrar, whose 
words wen; a gratifying token of the good feeling between 
church and sutge which Irving had been so instrumenttil in 
msatirig, “It is my pltatsant duty,” he said, “ to occupy one 



moment, and it can only be one moment, in ii 
Henry Irving. In one sense, no sort of i 
necessary, for Sir Henry is known not only tl 
length and breadth of Engkind, but amongst 


the mind through the med 


j^et of our age ; and it should be a d.-r] 
tion of the career of Archbishop Bucket, 
of his tragic murder within fifty yards 
foundly influenced for four centurl« 


The word ‘thanks 


testimony to his work, said that it gave 
attend there that day, a «ky that would h 

with the thought of 
and with the life and mem^y of a great 
the play. He then proceeiM to r. . 
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“Becket” printed in extra large type, and placed upon a 
lietlestsd covered with purple cloth supported on a temporary 
pktform ajfainst the wall The reading occupied rather less 
than three hours, and consisted of a selection of the more im- 
portant setmes, particularly those in which Becket, the King, 
(Jueen Kletmor, and Rosamund are chiefly concerned. The 
actor was in excellent voice, and his reading frequently 
aroused the enthusiasm of his hearers. He also had the 
advantage of {is.sistance, in the dramatic closing passages, of 
circumstsmees which were as fortunate as they were entirely 
unforeseen. “ Sir Henry Irving,” said the Dail^ Telegraph, 
in tiescribing the incident, " was lucky enough to be assisted 
also yesterday by an impressive and unrehearsed effect. 
Just as the story of Becket’s martyrdom was advancing step 
by step to the dretidfulnes.s of doom, we who listened with 
rapt attention to the recital heard in the far away distance, 
soft and low, the pure voices of the choristers in the old 
Cathedral singing the even song, and the exquisitely plaintive 
moauiing of the old organ, whose unresisting voice grew 
fainter and fainter as it seemed to caress the roof and pillars 
of the lovely nave and decorated choir. As an effect, the 
thing vras perfect. No stage-manager in the world could 
have equalled it, and it contrasted most favourably with the 
little bell that was tinkled in the Chapter House to suggest 
the; call to vesixtrs, and the strains of the harmonium intended 
to givt5 a suggeistion of cathedral music. The choristers and 
the orgtin did all that was needed unawares, and, all unknown, 
illustrated r>ne pt>rtion of the sainted martyrdom with sur- 
IKMsing tsffect. At the conclusion of the recital, the patient 
but ab»jrbcd audience, after a few moments of reverie, broke 
out into unrestrained applause. . . . Believe me, all who 
heard that impressive story will understand it better than be- 
fortt, for Sir Httnry Irving made it live again in the triumphant 
Cathedral Chapter House, he wafted it to the distant church, 
ht; setjined to sing the Tennysonian lyrics to peaceful grass- 
grown dtasters, and to make Lord Tennyson’s glorious verse 
awaken to rem!Wt?d life the dead echoes of old Canterbury.” 
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At the close, the Mayor of Canterbury pr*>j 
thanks to the reader. It was announced th« 
Fund wjis enriched by ^215, as the rtsult of 
of Irving’s generosity, for he bore ihi; ineii 
On Monday, 14th June, the first public 
player ever erected in London was unveihtl b; 
This is the statue of Sarah Siddoiw, on Fatl 
near the grave of the famous actrms. Many n 
kith and kin, including the Dean of ilt ri loi 
mother, Fanny Kemble, was a niece of thr 
pr^nt. Irving made a felicitous sptech, in 
which he said : “ It is a mreat pride to me 


tne posstssion of so ^mirable a memorial of 
Englishwoman. London b rich in statues, chielly 
whom Nature did not expr^Gsly daign to l>e immo 
that particular way. Few men or women lor>k well 
or bronze, but to-day you see one of the ideal mmi? 
sculptors a great actress whose jicrsonal m^ji- 
quent even in the silence of stone 1 1 was said Sami 
y xiazlitt that she was not ies^ than a irotlfliinui tw n 


radiat^ from her breast as from a si 
personifiot’ I think I can mch the 
from her imp-easive figure, so admin 
cuted by M. L, Chavalliaud which is s 
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from age to age ; but in this monument you have a standswd 


abl<.‘. lo some characters in Shakespejire, such as I^idy 
Macbt'th and Volumnia, she jifave a tradition which hits not 
lHH!n t^lfactid. Moreover, in honouring her memory you arti 
jjjij'ing a lasting tribute to a tjuality which is the; perpetual 
.stimulus to ambition in every walk of life. I'o evtiry young 
man who kM>ks ujx>n this statue I would .say. ‘ This is not 
only the image; of a grtsit actress, it is the image of indomitable; 
energy and {jcnsewerance. When she came to London first 
sht; wjLs a conspicuous failure. She went back to the hard 
W'hoo! of the provincial theatre, and matured her jxiwers by 
unflagging industry, 'fhis is no memorial of casual and irrt;- 
s|K>nsib!c genius, but a triumphant witness to the merits of 
ihost* comrades-in>arms of all true eiuU;avour- application and 
a .stout heart *. Atioiher noteworthy {miiiu of the monument 
is that it is the first statue of a n!avt*r which has Intm erected 


& 





permanent recognition of the genius of a worw 
lustre upon her generation and stcKxl |>n:-einin* 
the race of great English actors." 

Irving spent his brief holiday at Sheringham. f 
early in September— on the 6th— startttd a itnir ' 
until 1 8 th December, and included the fulbw 
Stratford (E.), Camberwell, Cardiff, Birmingham, f 
Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liveipool, Bradford, and \X 
ton. He made, fortunately, a handsome profit—// 
—which nearly recouped him for his losses iti his 
at the Lyceum. The table of Irving's receipts, 
to the plays, is made up thus ; — 



iMM. 


Waterloo’* and The Brl 
The Merchant of Vtni« ** 
Madame Bant-GIne * 
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Birmingham I remember joining in that toast very 
well at a little house at the corner, the ‘ Woodman ’ ; but 
the woodman htvs not spared that tree — it has now some 
fiishionablt; stables at the back. I was then engaged at the 
theatre at the very handsome salary of a week — inter- 
mittently jmid. The manager of that theatre had a habit of 
inviting his actors into his private room, lavishly giving them 
cigars and borrowing half-crowns. I have never understood 
thoroughly whether the half-crowns were intended to pay 
for the cigars, or whether they passed from one actor to 
another through the manager’s hands on account of a little 
overdue iwilary, or whether the habit that my friend the 
managt:r had of borrowing half-crowns was an original way 
of asserting friendship. At all events, when a man of that 
familiar anti intt;resting individuality ceases to ask for half- 
crowns yt>u may be sure that something is wrong. It was 
so wrong that our company found themselves transported to 
a more distant town wWe they were left high and dry with 
neither manager nor cash, and my dream of a week was 
over for a long time.” 

During the last week but one of the tour, Irving suffered 
the IcBs of a faithful comjmnion, his dog " Fussy". In the 
course of his life, he had several canine friends, "Trin," 
“Charlie," and “Fussy". The first of the trio, a rough- 
haired terrior, with light-brown curly hair, was so-called out 
of complimetu to Trinity College, Dublin, the students of 
which, in 1876, had presented him with an addres.s. “ Trin ” 
came to grief in 1878, and was succeeded by a btjautiful 
Skye terrier, “ Charlie," a great pet. Irving often spoke of 
this df>g with affection. “ Charlie " accompanied his master 
on the early toure in America, and Irving, writing to a friend 
in 1884, from W^hington, put a special postscript to his 
litter : “ Charlie sends love In 1890, in reply to an inquiry, 
he wrote ; “ Charlie has been dead some yetirs, but we keep 
his memory green ", When “ Fussy," the. last of his dogs, 
and the most loved, di«3, he received many sympathetic 
letters, in reply to one of which he wrote as follows ■ 
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•• III/ ik%/mhr 

“ Dear Mrs. Goddard, 

“ Many thanks for your sympathetic Icti 
the dear old friend. He is much mteed. 

“ Sincerely yt»urs, 

“ HiIIR¥ 1i\ 


Mrs. Goddard, now an old lady of ninety, |j«»!niM 
the letter in question is in the hand-writing r>f Mr. 

who written “ dear old dog," and that Irvini! I 
stttuted " friend ” for the last word-a small thhiK. but 
shows how he felt for his pet “ Fussy." a foxViri. 
to Irving by Miss Ellen Terry, fell through a trap 

t.1 "7" ManchestS-, and « 

mstandy. The news of the death of his “ friend *’ v 

aTord"" H performance. Irving did n 
m hi^^t ™h " Kuss. 









CHAPTER XVI. 

1898, 1899-1900. 

Fortitude in trouble — Two failures in succession — Destruction of 
scenery for many plays — Invited by Cardinal Vaughan to assist the cause 
of charity — His generous response — Appears at Archbishop’s house — A 
successful result — Cambridge confers a degree — The promise of a successful 
tour — Long and serious illness in Glasgow — Recovery and convalescence — 
“ Richard II. ” abandoned — University of Glasgow confers a degree — Sale 
of his books — Letters to Sam Johnson and Mr. Pinero — Speech at Glasgow 
— “ Robespierre ” — Sails for America — His sixth tour there — ^Wonderful 
receipts, but hard travelling — His unfailing kindness — ^Letter to an Ameri- 
can lady. ■ 

The accident which occurred to Henry Irving in December, 
1896, and the monetary losses which followed, were small 
troubles in comparison with those of 1898. In the beginning 
of that year, he had two financial failures at the Lyceum, his 
invaluable collection of scenery was destroyed by fire, and, ere 
the winter arrived, he was stricken with such a severe ilinpss! 
that, for several days, he lay at death’s door. Before he 
reached the age of sixty-one, he found himself, by the force 
of cruel circumstances, bereft of his beloved theatre. So low, 
indeed, was his estate, that he was forced to sell his library. 
Yet his fortitude never deserted him, his confidence in himself 
was never greater, his iron will less daunted. At an age when 
most men of position can look forward to a little peace and 
comfort in the sunset of life, he had to seek his worldly fortune 
afresh. The greatness of his nature enabled him to stand the 
test of all these severe trials. His true nobility and grandeur 
fortified him, so that he came unscathed through a succession 
of disasters which would have submerged a mind that was not 
of the keenest, a nature that was not of the strongest. After 
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fifteen months of constant trouble, in which h«' I • 
everything save his glorious name, the Im-e his » 
the affection of the public, he emerged triumphani. 
duced, with brilliant success, a play wliidi hatl bn 
written for him, he paid a brief but proSfwTiHis % 
provinces, and his sixth tour of America, ending in » 
brought him hosts of new admirers and a net prnfn 
of nearly twenty-five thousand pounds. 

Such is the moral of the trials and tribulatioiui w 
to enry Irving at the age of sixty — ^the |mwer |«i si 
to a outmrd seeming, the power to rise su|Jt'rw>i 
obstacle, the power to march steadily towards the dc 
It would be ^y to make apathetic tale of Irving's 
at this particular period, to harrow the feelings t>f thi; i 

Indhe ‘'^tention. Irving deiip|«*d i 

overcominfr hir°^- ? commiseration. He wm 
sarv to dwfll ortunes, and, for that reason, it is 

di^Great ” with°"b^r\ Sufficient to state iha 
day S- the New q® ro;opened the Lyceum on 

tions Tr« ^^98, had but thirty-eighl ivi 

yLwas written by his son, I-aurence and 
wk, eqieciaUy for so youn^ a u' ^ ^ 

seriousness, its utter lack of fomSl 

he Li »e i ™Pr««'on, . 

Terry, as CathrtLrS, u T ^..r c<« 

play ^ over^r • herself. Tint uluun 

Story ofWaterlor^and^^ThrB^ll ' 

failing popularity, “The Mp K ^ ^”Other bi, 
time for the pre^ati. ^^^^^ant of Venice," gave 

a modern melodrama, writtS^b^ v Medidm 

late H. D. TraiUand Mr Roberf hr 
>ut on 4 th May, but it , This was I 

r theatre, and it was entirelv ^ tiramatic w 

e ahffiry and 

.ve.tfro„fcobHvion!o,rf.fc^7;'«^ 
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ufter twenty-two jxirformances. After the conclusion of “ The 
Klerchant of Venice" on the ist of July — the 48th representa- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play that season — the Lyceum closed, 
and as ttvents fell out, that was the last occasion on which 
Irvinj:^ acted in the theatre, in sole control, as his own mana- 
}fer--in which position he had been for nearly twenty 
ywirs. 

In the mtantime, early on the morning of Friday, 18th 
I’ebruary, the great stock of scenery which had been accumu- 
lated by Irving at the Lyceum was destroyed by fire. The 
scenery wjis stored in two arches under the South Eastern 
Railway, Hear Lane, Southwark. Thus, at one fell swoop, 
were consumed the productions of “Olivia,” "Much Ado 
About Nothing," " Becket," “Macbeth," “Charles the First," 
“Louis XI.," “King Arthur," “The Corsican Brothers," 
" Richard III.," "Cymbeline," “ Henry VIIL," “ King Letw," 
“Faust," “ Ravenswood," “Othello," "The Lyons Mail," and 
some two dozen other pieces. Fortunately, the scenery for 
“The Bells" and “The Merchant of Venice" was at the 
Lyceum, or the position would have been still worse. As it 
was, the sum of ^^'5980 which Irving ultimately received from 
the fire insurance companies was little compensation for pro- 
perty which it was impossible to replace. His production 
account for this season was — all thin^ considered — out of 
pro|>ortion. It amounted to ;^4923 12s. 6d. Of this sum, 

n8 wtwi incurred for the unfortunate experiment of a play 
written by " literary men " — “ The Medicine Man 

During this troublous time, there occurred one bright episode 
which has btxm lost sight of in other books about the actor. 
It would have been ixirticukrly interesting in any circumstances, 
but, when the nmny trials through which he wfts then passing 
are borne in mind, the gradousness of Irving’s nature stands 
out with greauer clearness. It is seldom, indeed, that the name 
of an actor is .stten in the pages of the Tablet, so that the fol- 
lowing julvtirtisement in the issue of that old-established organ 
of R<»man Catholicism of 14th May, 1898, is of unusual in- 
terest : 



» opponents 


This event, a remarkable one in the life of an actc 
ated in a proposition put before Irving on behalf of 
Vaughan, who was the President of the Catholic Hoci* 
Mr. AiKtin Oates was the organising honorar>^ sec 
t e Union, as well as the Archbishops private secret 
IS reminiscences of the afeir, which he has beeit gooc 
to write for the purposes of this biography, he sayi 
ar toa, rom the first, warmly welcomed the su gg ta 

Henry Irving should be ami 
^ his sympathy and servit e 

Fm-^ ° t e Catholic Social Union, a work M.iW fl 

tW *‘‘^*^^tion from the see of Sa 

redtal-shn, ^ ^ i'avour of the kim 

at ArclibishonV H <=<> give it—should tal 

few) of the ofder 'i P^oposiil stinu- 

cepLn on the grluS^ Il“ fntoumKn t. 

the place for theat^itj- i ^ -^^^chbishop s House w 

enceand high personal'Sa’^,’’°!T?“ *“>»' ll» 

fanning „ns ^he shade trt C. 

Vaughan, who was, incline# ^ 

• • hberal views A 
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Archbishop’s House, Westminstt;r, .S. V\ . 
May 17th, at 3 p.m. punctually, 

His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan prcsidinj 
Sir Henry Irving 
will speak on the character of 
Macbeth 

in aid of the funds of 
The Catholic Social Union. 
Tickets;^! is. each. 

Application to be made to the Private Secrete 
Archbishop’s House, S.W. 
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icksi that ho wsis in the right. Accordingly, Mr. Oates 
“broached tlie mutter by letter on the Cardinal’s behalf to Sir 
Henry Irving and asked for an interview. It wiis granted at 
onct: in a note in which he expre^ed himself as being delighted 
to do anything in his power to be of service to the Cardinal 
atid the cause he had at heart. With the cause itself—when 
explained to him by me — he evinced the gresitest sympathy 
and intert;st.‘ He heard how the Cardinal had enlisted the 
xoalous, wh(de-80uled .sympathy, support and personal service 
of many ladie.s and gentlemen of position and influence ; of 
the founding tif Ladies’ Settlements to further and foster the 
work by the Dowager Duchess of Newcjistle, the late I-ady 
Margartit I loward (sister of the Duke of Norfolk), the Lady 
Kdmum! 'ralbot, and others. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Sir Henry Irving’s heart went out to the work and its 
workers, lo help it forward, he was willing to do more than 
was asked of him. He sugg^ted the rendering of ‘The 
Story of Waterloo* and a scene from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice/ and offered to ^y an early visit to Archbishop’s 
House, to see over the receptbn rooms and their possible 
acte|«ation to sta^ fairposes. 

Palm Sunday was, if I remember well, the day fixed by 
Sir Heniy Irving to see over Archbishop's House with the 
view d* deciding which room would best suit the purpose in 
contemplation. I showwl him over the whole house, the 
chapd, the Caardinal’s private study, the secretaries' office, 
the library, reception, and throne rooms. The latter, a large 
»d wdl-proportbned apartment, appealed at once to Sir 
Htnry as the best suited, and he suggested that it should be 
uwd. The Cof^inaJl, who had been pontifically assisting at 

• The aims and the objects of the Catholic Social Union were to enlist 
the {»arsonaI sympathy and servto of tlw cultured, leisured, and well-to-do 
class on btshalf of thoir less happily drcumstanoed brethren — jjarticularly the 
younger p«>pUs-— t»i «j|wn rwrmtive and instructive clubs and classes for them, 
to make tlwfm in ewry satnse attractive by concerts, plays, games, dancing, 
hosing, inwsKal drill, etc,, etc. ; above all to take a real, personal interest in 
mth and alt, and tt» spare no personal effmrt or expense to bring a few rays 
of sunshine into their liva. 
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high mass at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, n< • ' 
hall in his cappa magna. Sir Henry Irving followrti 
ments closely as he came up the central stairway, i 
to me how stately he looked in his robes, the ctiltjui 
however, being violet — ^puzzled him. ' I thought,’ 1 
me, 'Cardinals always wore scarlet when officiating 
ficating.’ ‘ Not during Lent,’ was my answer. I ii 
him to the Cardinal, who greeted Sir Henry most «. 
thanked him for his great kindness, and cortliully in 
to lunch with him and his household. This Sir H<- 
not do as he was already engaged. In the coursi* < 
conversation, the programme as eventually carried 
decided upon, Sir Henry graciously offering to send 
men to erect the platform, reading desk, etc. 

" Needless to say the throne room was piicked, 
ditional chairs were placed and occupied in the J 
reception room. A large number of the audience wer 
who thus availed themselves of the unique oppori 
hearing the greatest actor of their day. Sir Htmry'j 
ing of ‘The Dream of Eugene Aram’ was to many 
a revelation of dramatic power and possibilities. I ti 
Cardinal say to Sir Henry when thanking and tnki 
of him after the recital, that he could not conceive 
man, however provoked, could possibly bring hiinsrl 
^trate, in hot blood or cold, a murder, after hea 
awesome and agonising rendering <if 

‘‘The Cardinal noticed with much concern that Si 
was m a profuse bath of perspiration from the strain wji 
upon mind and body, and himself showed him to the c 
room set aside for Sir Henry. Before they parted, tht; < 
gave him a large photograph of himself, with his auu 

The lecture on "Macbeth” which was given by 1, 
this memorable occ^ton was an amplification and 
^e that he had delivered before the Literary Soviet' 

troduced many passagesJrPm the play, the clJll m 
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tht; iiudicncc had, for the only time in their lives, the oppor- 
tunity of he«u*in|f an actor utter the words of Shakespeare. 
'Hit; pkiyt;r was received by the Cardinal Archbishop, and the 
coiniuiny included Lord and Lady Denbigh, Lord and Lady 
lidmuml 'I'albtit, Lord Llandaff, Lady Sherborne, Admiral 
Lord WaktT Kerr, Father Gerard, Provincial S.J., Colonel 
Vaughan, Mr. Reginald Vaughan, Mrs. Goschen, Mgr. 
Nugt'ut, and many other well-known Catholics. Much ap- 
plause attended the conclusion of the lecture. The recitation 
of "The Dream of Eugene Aram," which aroused profound 
init*rt;st, was followed by a pretty incident, one which touched 
the actor 8 heart : two young girls from the settlement of the 
Social Union at I'tiwer Hill offered an address, which ex- 
pressed the thanks of the children to him for the generous 
manner in which he had come forward to aid them. 

Cardinal Vaughan then proceeded to thank the actor for 
hk marvices. 'I'hey all had, he said, to express their hearty 
and grateful thanks to Sir Henry for the manner in which he 
had entertained them. It would require some person far dif- 
farently situated from himself, far better educated than he was, 
some expert on the dramatic art, to do justice to the theme 
which wiu* suggested by Sir Henry Irving’s presence there 
that day. It was not for him to pass criticism or encomiums on 
one who wm facile prince]^ in the elevated art which he had 
made the profession of his life. He could only express their 
det;p sense of gratitude for the assisumce Sir Henry luid 
rentlerctl them in forwarding a cause which he (the Cardinal) 
for one had very near indeed to his heart — that which was 
tkstr to every jjastor, the duty of witching over and preserving 
the innocence of the children whom they were e.ducating in 
their .Hcho(»k Many of th<»e children had to have school 
very eiirly at twelve or thirteen, or even before - in order to 
eitrn 8t>mething in aid of the scanty family income. They 
were thus thrown into the vortex of London, and exposed io 
ev«;ry kind of injurious influence, and strong must they be to 
resist the torrent into which they were ctist. He moved a 
cordial vote of thanks to Sir Henry Irving for his lecture and 
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recitation. The motion was seconded by tht! Eurl of 1 
and carried with enthusiastic applause. I leJiry Ir 
reply, said he had to thank his Eminence t’«»r his vt* 
and gracious words, and for having given him the «>pj 
of being present. It had been a great delight to hint 
and he should be only too glad if he had been instrur 
assisting forward so admirable an object, 'rhus tei 
one of the most noteworthy incidents in the lift: of I 
actor. During this month of May he did two «>ther kin 
On the 1 2th, he recited “The Uncle” at the A 
Theatre of Varieties for the benefit of M, Jact»bi 
composed the music of his revival of “ I'he Deatl I 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the 24th, he acted C 
Brewster on behalf of the Prince of Wales's I lospiui 
Another honour which came to him in this ymrani 
to compensate him for much of his distre.ss in connecii 
the theatre was the conferring upon him by the Univ< 
Cambridge of the degree of Doctor of Letters. He i 
the degree on i6th June, on which date he delivei 
Rede Lecture in the Senate House of the Univ«r*ity. 
lecmreship was founded in 1524, by Sir Robert R ed '< 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas in the reign of Henri 
The lecturer is appointed by the Vice-Chancelhw 
Umversity, and Irving’s predecessors included i 
Hu^ey, Matthew Arnold, and Max MUller. He 
^ed hard^ be said, the first actor to receive such an I 
He wore the robes of Doctor of Utters of Dublin Uii 
on this oo^ion. H& d&course was entitled, The 1 
m Its relation to the State," and his humorous refert* 
M^tmente in regard to playera caused 
He, spoke for three.quarters of an hou 
at the end, he was rewarded with a hurricane of 
The cheers continued as he was leaving the Senate 
m the comi«ny of the Vice-Chancellor, £,d, as thlw hu 
m volume, he stopped and bowed his ackniwledgmem 
more In 4 e procession was Mr. W. B. Redfcrii to 
onterpnse Cam|Bdg theatricals owe so 


i 


sjK>nst; to ill’s conj^ratulations, Irving replied : “ This has been 
a great day for our profession ” — he never accepted an honour 
for himself alone. laiter on, the degree of Doctor of Letters 
of Caml>ridg<! University was formally conferred upon him, 
tht* Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, declaring, in a highly lauda- 
tory speech, that even the Academic School had learned 
from him some few lessons on the duties of the State. They 
knew that, above all, he had been true to the memory of 
Shakesptuire, and that he had not only preserved the reputa- 
tion of the* stage untarnished, but had even enhanced its 
fame. He could now kx)k back on two and forty years 
spent bt^fore the public gaze ; and if, like the Emperor 
Augustus afttir more than forty years of Empire, he were 
now to ask his audience whether he had played the drama 
f 

mediate resimnse of their approval and their applause. 


provincial tour at 


day after the conclusion of the engagement m the northern 
city, Irving, while out walking with Lord Rosebery at I )almeny, 
got his feet wet. His luggage had preceded him to Glasgow, 
and as it was impcwible lor him to effect a change, he was 


md only the most careful of medical 
k 
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still going on well and improving. —Walter.” The cWly buMe- 
tin for the next week was equally re-a^uring, and on the i^^h, 
there came this message : " Dear Brereton. —Come on Tuts- 
ay ; sh^ be glad ; let me know what train. All gmid wishe* 
Irvmg, Windsor Hotel, Glasgow.” At kit! The doctor*, 
'^ith good discretion, would not allow their patient to bttsmm by 
any one but themselves and the attendants until they felt lhai 
he was entirely out of danger. His old friend and stage 

business manager, Mr, Stoker. 
Miss Ellen Terry^n fact, all his associates in the theatre weo; 

the tour as best they could' It was with a joy. 

neve?Iiln T November, and 

five 

five dap may not have a place save in my memory 

^ t enough to say , that one result of my visit to Henry 

Terry and Mr. Puwift of Mbit Klfce 

As was inevitable in the circumstan^^l^*' Madame Sann-Cldtit?. 
and a loss on the tom. thete was a drop in the 
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Irving’ in Gljisgow was that, soon afterwards, he was sj>eeding 
sniuh, first of all to Grafton Street^ — ^as he was obliged to break 
his jouriuiy in London in order to transact some necessary 
busintiss and then to Bournemouth. Here he stayed for 
sc'vtTal weeks, at the Royal Bath Hotel, passed Christmas and . 
the New Year there, and completed his convalescence at an- 
otht:r favourite resort of his, the Cliftonville Hotel, at Marg-ate. 
'fhe Lyceum I'heatre came into the possession of a company 
under terms, as will be seen hereafter, which were not to the 
advantagt! of the man who, for so many years, had, alone and 
unaided, controlled its destinies. One of the most regrettable 
consequences of his illness and the change in his plans was 
the abindonment of “Richard IL," the designs for which, 
by Mr. K. A. Abbey, were all prepared. His illness also 
necessitJited the giving up of his chambers in Grafton Street, 
m his doctor thought them too depressing. Hence his 
removal to Stratton Street, where he had an airy flat which 
got its share of the sunlight. 

During his illne^ and convalm:ence, he wrote two letters 
which I have the privil^e of printing. The first was to Sam 
Johnson, with whom he had play^ when he went on the 
stage in 1856, and who for many years had been a member 
of his company : — 

“The Windsor Hotel, 

“ Glasgow. 

“ I)f.ar Johnson, 

*' Will you, as the oldest of my comrades, convey 
to one and all of our company my deep sense of the kindness 
shown in the letter written to me, and which has touched me 
much. The present disbandment has been our only break 
in mort! than twenty years, and I hope that when I may 
renew work again, I shall see old faces about me. 

“ With kindly good wishes to all, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Hknrv Irvino. 


” 30/J Nbmmkr, 1898.'* 
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The second letter was in reply to onv fioni lo hi 
Pinero who, having heard that he had u now pr«*«: 
view and knowing how weak he was, wrote to hit 
to relieve him of the toil of rehearsing. “If," siiys 1^1 
“he had only stuck to his resolve, ‘to realise ai 
speculate,’ how much happier things might have turn 

"Thk Hath 1 
•• BoimsRW 

“ My Dear Pinero, 

“ How good you are and how truly kin< 

suggestion. 

“ Such a help as yours would under some contJiti 
mestimable value---L>ut my present intention is to pn 
mwe new work at the Lyceum — certainly not for m: 

to speculate. 

i his with health and strensth I m.n eaftilv dtk 


illiiiii 

lliiiiiiiiilfs 
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btt cabled to America. Best wishes." This honour— which 
was formally conferred upon him on the 20th of J uly following — ■ 
was some comjxmsation for the sale, on the 21st and 22nd of 
I^'ebruary, of “a portion of the dramatic library of a gentleman, 
comprising rare dramatic works, lives of actors and actresses ”. 
'rht; auction took place at Christie’s, and the two days’ sale 
rejilised £ 1 269 9s. 6d. 

The honour conferred upon the actor by the University 
of Gkujgow was very gratifying to him, and it brought forth 
a sptxial compliment from Professor Glaister who, in intro- 
ducing the recipient of the degree, said : “ His fidelity to the 
btst traditions of the stage, and his exclusion from his reper- 
tory of all that is vulgar or prurient, have been universally 
recognised jus inlluences which elevate and purify dramatic 
art, and which have made the theatre a powerful agent in 
promoting the general taste and culture of the people. His 
consummate stage management, his constant interest in the 
cause charity and in the progr«(s of education, his high 
character, his writings upon, and his supremacy in, his own 
profe^ion have been already acknowledged by many marks 
of royal, academic, and popular favour. Knighted by her 
gracious Majatty and Imvit^ already had conferred upon 
him honorary degrees by the Universities of Cambridge and 
Trinity College, Dublin, this university desires that you will 
confer upon him in this degree its mark of appreciation of his 
valuable services." 

At a luncheon given by the Senate, the Very Rev. 
Principal Story, who preside, proposed the toast in honour 
of the recipients of the degrees. “ I find it difficult," said 
Irving, in his reply, "to express my very deep sense of the 
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in its finest frenzy, perceive the Senate «»f I 

sitting for the purpose of crowning my carei*r wilh 
honours. Had such a vision been vtiuchsttifeii m m< 
have felt that my opportunity of scholarship in I’arly 
a university degree an ironical chimera. I should 
that if this impossible thing did hapjx!ii, a nativi 
eloquence would make my gratitude rather a mtrr 
show before the Senate on the cloud, and I she 
wondered whether Othello’s address to another Heiu 
be accepted as substitute. And then I should hiii 
comfort in the thought that after all an Jictor mtgbi 
to wear these robes without injustice to their pii 
gravity. Standing before you tOrday, 1 am 
conscious of the honour you have done to the art w 
had the faithful service of my life. It is ptwsible i 
years ago a player would have had no chance of beln 
for such a distinction. This speculation is not inti 
a slur upon the historical enlightenment of Hcotli 
t ose days, the academic circle scarcely comprahei 
st^e even further south. A mist of prejudice—not 
a Scotch mist— rolled impartially to and fro over the 
^ incidents, so far as they concern myself ii« 

^ luminous wi 

, reason above all I am gw 

^ acknowledgmem i 

traveled sustain," 

return soLh. by the lo^t T • S'”® evening 

on this arduous journev\v M ru 

man,, U- uy Mr. Charles E. Howi 

many yeare hK tourer at the Lyceum. 

Ihe play which had been speciallv written f... r...; 
mg his convalescence was “ R ^ 

the translation of whkh TT''®C> ‘ 

The drama was rntiH ^ 

several vivid ™ ® theatrical work, and it „r, 

seveml vivid pictures of the horrors of the Re™|*;i: 
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uIh(> contained »mv. scenes of strong dramatic and psithetic 
interest. In one scene in particular, where Robespierre dis- 
covers that htt h;is condemned his own son to the guillotine, 
Irving's acting wm wonderfully pathetic. In another scene, 
wher<! the ght)sts of his victims appear to Robespierre, Irving’s 
comnwiul of the weird and his power to thrill were made 
manift.'St. In the last act, the hall of the Convention, the 
snlendid handling of a vast crowd was one of the most im- 
prissivi^ scenes of the kind ever done even on the stage 01 
the Lyceum. The dnuma, which was produced on 1 5th April, 
hat! a prosjwtrous run until 29th July, the last night of the 
scicson, when the 93rd representation wsis given. Some traces 
of ih<^ illness t>f the previous winter were shown in the middle 
of May, when an affection of the throiit comptilled Irving to 
ab.sent hitmwtlf from the theatre, his part being taken by his 
son, I^urence, for several nights. A tour of five weeks 
embracing Birmingham, New(^tle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Man- 
ch«ter. and Liverpool, began on i ith September and ended 
on 13th October. Two days later, accompanied by Miss 
Ellen Terry and the other members of his staff, he left Eng- 
land, sailing, for the first time from the Thames, at T. ilbury. 
He travelled, on that occasion, by the Marquette, of the 
Atkntic-Tmnsport company, and his remaining voyages across 
the Atlantic were made by this line. This was a much less 
expensive proceeding than tmvelling by the mail-boats, and, in 
addition, Irving appreciated the more homely fare jmd the 
»ti‘adim«s f)f these ships. 

Irving's sixth tour of the United States and Canada begtm 
in New York on 30th October, with “ Robespierre." It lasted 
until rHth May, 1900. It was a hard-working tour, inasmuch 
us it includes! some thirty odd cities, and, consequently, the 
travelling was arduous. Yet Irving played on each night, 
and atwaubid, as usual, a large number of social functions. In 
iitUmm to “ Rotopierre," “The Merchant of Venice,’ “ Ihe 
Brik," “ I'he Amlx;r Hmrt," “ Nance Oldfield," and “ A Story 
of W^uterlotj," were given. Irving, Miss 'Perry, and the com- 
pany Sidled from New York on 19th May, by the Meno- 
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mtnee, arriving in London on the 28th. I'hm* wax u pwfjt 
on the five weeks’ provincial tour, previous to the Amerion 



engagement, of ^^2777 9s. iid. This, udtk'd to tfu? profits 
on the latter tour, ^^32,039. i is. resulletl in a croiiii of 
^^34,811 os. lid. of which Irving had to give .^10,464 us. 
5d. to the Lyceum Theatre Limited, ktaving for himself 
;^24,346 8s. 6d As will be seen from the ftfilowing state* 
ment, there was an average fwofit on each of the twenty •nine 
weeks of the tour of over eleven hundred pounds 


$ Cts, 

Receipts 537a54 as 

Expenses pa,ola 78 

I55,07» 47 

Average receipts p«r weefe 

Average profit „ 


^ ..Ihe tour was^ as follows: 30th October, 1899, to iStli 

November, New York ; 2C4h November to 9th December, 
Boston; nth to 23rd December, Philadelphia; asth to 30th 
D^ember, Washington ; ist to 6th January, 1 900, Baltimore ; 
8th to 13 th January, Brooklyn; 15th to 20th January, Pitts* 
burg ; 22nd January to loth February, Cleveland, Detroit, 
loledo, Columbus. Dayton, Indianapolis, Louisville, and St. 
ouis; ^th February to 3rd March, Chicago; 5th to JOth 
March, Toromo and Montreal; 12th to 24th March, New 

H ir’ ^ Tt Providence. Springfield, 

R Haven, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, and 

uffelo; 9th to I 4 tb April, Cincinnati; ifith to 2i8t April, 
^sas uty, St. Joseph, and Omaha; 23rd to 28th April, 

Minneapolis, 

Philadelphia; «, .8.h W 

missed a performance. Nor did his kindness of he-xrt f*»;t 

wViPn am A 1 J1 01 nCciTt I4III Itifti 

daiiahtf*!^ American lady wrote to him on behalf of hiT 
daughter, who was about to essay the character of Malvcdio 
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in a performance of “Twelfth Night" given by her college. 
He. replied immediately, in his own hand : — 

“ Cincinnati. 

“ Dear Madam, 

“If to-morrow at one o’clock would be a con- 
venient hour for you, I should be charmed to see you and 
your daughter, should you be able to call upon me here. 

“ Believe me, 

“Very truly yours, 

“ Henry Irving. 

“ loM April , 1900.” 

And he devoted more than an hour of his time to giving the 
young lady, Miss Elizabeth Dexter, invaluable advice as to 
the impersonation of the character of Viola’s love-sick steward ; 
and I recall with especial delight that on the day of his 
arrival in Washington, 25th December, 1899, he sent me a 
cablt^mm of good wishes for Christmas. 



CHAPTER XVIL 




June, 1900 — March, 1903, 

A dinner at the Savoy — Brief London season— A record beneftl**- 
Provincial Tours— “ Coriolanus ”—** Welcome Home''’ dinner al Ihe 
Qitenon— Irving and music— A humorous speech — Letters to Sir A. C 
Mackenzie — Reads ^‘Becket’* at Winchester — Makes his will— Seventh 
American tour — ^Its great success — ^ives the Trask lecture at Princeton 
University “ Shakespeare and Bacon ” — ** Faust ” again in I^mdon— 
Jbarewell to the^ Lyceum for ever — ^Tha Lyceum shareholders and Irving’s 
position ^A bnlliant night at the Lyceum — Irving breaks his holiday in 
oraer to attend the Coronation of Edward VI L— Autumn and spring 
tours. * ® 

The return of Henry Irving from America in 1900 was 
^ebrated by a dinner on Saturday, 9th June, at the Savoy 
Ho^ the more notable of the hundred guests assembling to 
do him honour including the Lord Chief Justice of England 
(Lord RusseU of Killowen), the Earl of Chesterfield, the Earl 
of Donoughmore, the Earl of Kilmorey, the Earl of Craven, 
bir Spacer Ponsonby-Fane, and the American Ambassador, 

^ Joseph Choate. On the following Saturday, the 

1 6th, the Lyceum re-opened with “Olivia”. The season 
sliort one. “Olivia” was followed by 
Waterloo and “The Bells.” “Nance Oldfield” and “The 
Lyons Mad, and, on the last night, 28th July, the programme 

“ wTt?? “ Nance Oldfield.” 

Vmke” ’ Merchant of 

Later on, while he was resting-at Crowborough, Sussex 
-a hurricane which caused great devastation to the town of 
G^veston, Tex^, enabled him to do a signal act of kindness 
only needed the bare suggestion from a man who was well- 
m his day, the late “Colgnel” Tom Ochiltree, and 
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ng instantly adopted the idea of a benefit for the sufferers, 
telegraphed for me, and, in the course of an after-dinner 
:, the plans were made. Mr. Arthur Collins instantly put 
iry Lane Theatre at Irving’s disposal, and ah the artists 
London proffered their services. I did the preliminary 
k before Irving’s return to town, and, when he arrived in 
itton Street from his holiday, all the details were in order, 
ill my association with him, nothing was more delightful, 
ts way, than this. The majority of benefit performances 
made troublesome by committees, each member of which 
its to have his own way. W^e dispensed with such a 
ibersome thing, and, consequently, we had no trouble, 
ere was only one possible loop-hole for anxiety, and Irving 
icipated, and disposed of, it at the outset. “The great 
iculty with these entertainments,” he said to me at Crow- 
ough, “is that no one wants to be either at the beginning 
the end. They all want to be in the middle of the 
gramme. Now we may as well settle that difficulty at 

;e T will open the ball and I will close it!”’ Accord- 

ly, on the afternoon of i6th October, Irving began the 
formance by reciting “The Dream of Eugene Aram” and 
had arranged to close it by playing Corporal Brewst^. 
it two other actors, who were also sure of their public, 
)wed their common sense, and the last item on the pro- 
imme was a scene from “ Still Waters Run Deep,” played 
Charles Wyndham and Mr. Lewis Waller, Irving, in “ A 
ory of Waterloo,” immediately preceding them. In two 
ipects, the benefit constituted a record — it was organised 
d given within three weeks, and the working expenses 
a'e covered by sixty pounds, the sum of ^1265 being 
at to the Mayor of Galveston. Six days after the benefit, 
ving began an autumn tour at Manchester, from which 
y hfe sent me a letter beginning “ Closed, and triumphantly 1 
aich was more than compensation for my own share in the 
feir, quite apart from the pleasure of the association. 

The tour in question occupied nine weeks, and embraced 
Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
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Tyne, Sheffield. Leeds, and Brighton, where it concluded 
on 22nd December, 1900. After a brief vacation, which was 
largely devoted to preparations for the revival of “ Coriolanus, ’ 
another tour began on 4th February, 1901, Belfast, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, Bradford, and Birmingham being 
visited for one week each, the tour concluding on 23rd March, 
thus allowing three weeks only for the final preimrations of 
“ Coriolanus 

Irving’s thirteenth, and last, Shakespearean character at 
the Lyceum was Coriolanus. The revival took plsice on 1 5th 
April, 1901. It signalised his return to the theatre after an 
absence of nearly nine months. As readers of this book are 
aware, he had contemplated the production jus far back as 
the year 1882 when he had employed Mr. (as he then wjis) 
Alma Tadema for the designing of the scenery and costume.s. 
This artist was responsible for the designs in 1901, and the 
music for the revival was composed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
Irving, in short, had not lost the art of stage-production, but 
his own personality was as unsuited for the part of Coriolanus 
as was that of Miss Ellen Terry to Volumnia. There wens 
one or two admirable passages in Irving's impersonation. In 
the second act, for instance, the contempt which he infused 
into the line, “ Well, mildly be it — ^mildly,” was remarkable in 
its concentration. In the last act, the scene where Coriolanus 
is in disguise, outside Aufidius’s house, was a fine example of 
the profound melancholy which was so marked a feature, 
when it was necessary, of Irving’s acting. But he was not 
the Roman soldier of tradition any more than Miss Terry 
was the Roman matron. The handling of the stage-crowds 
was magnificent “ Coriolanus ” is not the kind of play which 
could be expected to have a long run, and the thirty-six coit- 
secutive performances at the Lyceum, small by comparison 
with Irving’s other Shakespearean revivals, constitute a rticord 
for the tragedy. As soon as “ Coriolanus ” was launchtxl, 
a dinner was given, of Irving’s return to the 

Lyceum, at the Criterion Restaurant. It took the form of a 
special compliment Club, and was called the 
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elcome Home’ dinner to Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Terry It took place on Sunday, 28th April, and 
largely attended. “Robespierre,” “Madame Sans- 
, Waterloo and “The Bells,” “The Lyons Mail,” 


CORIOLANUS. 

Revived at the Lyceum, 15th April, igoi. 


ROMANS : 

Caius Marcxtjs Coriolanus - Henry Irving 

Titus Lartius 

Mr. Lugg. 

COMINIUS - - - 

Mr. Tyars. 

Menenius Agrippa - 

Mr. J. H. Barnes. 

SiCINIUS Velutus 

Mr. James Hearn. 

Junius Brutus - 

Mr. Laurence Irving. 

Young Marcius 

Miss Queenie Tarvin. 

A Senator 

Mr. Tabs. 

A Herald - 

Mr. Nash. 

An ^Edile - 

Mr. Mark Paton. 

A Soldier - 

Mr. Fisher. 

lit Citizen 

Mr. C. Dodsworth. 

and Citizen 

- - Mr. Clifford Bown. 

3rd Citizen 

Mr. Kenney. 

4th Citizen 

Mr. Reynolds. 

VOLUMNIA - 

Miss Ellen Terry. 

ViRGILXA - 

Miss Mabel Hackney. 

Valeria - 

Miss Maud Milton. 

Gentlewoman - 

Miss Edith Thompson. 


VOLSCIANS: 

Tullus Aufidius 

Mr. W. E. Ashcroft. 

Lieutenant to Aufidius - - Mr. Marsden. 

VoLsciAN Lord - 

Mr. Buller. 

Sentinel - 

Mr. L. Belmore. 

ist Sbrvingman- 

Mr. J. Archer. 

and Servingman 

Mr. Ablett. 

A Citizen of Antium 

Mr. Lambert. 

Act L, Scene i. Rome — the Forum ; Scene 2. A Room 

in Marcius^s House; 

Scene 3. Near Camp of Cominius; 

Scene 4. Rome — Street; Scenes. A Street — the Forum; 

Scene 6. A Street; 

Scene 7. The Capitol. Act IL, 

Scene x. Rome— the Forum ; Scene 2. A Street ; Scene 3. 

Room in Coriolanus's 

House ; Scene 4. The Forum. Act 

IIL, Scene x, Antium — before Aufidius’s House; Scene 3. 

Rotiie— the Forum ; Scene 4. A Camp near Rome ; Scene 5. 

Rome—the Forum ; Scene 6. Antium— a Public Place. 


uis XI.,” “The Merchant of Venice,” and “Charles the 
were revived during the season, which was brought to 
ise on 20th July with the thirty -seventh performance of 
riolanus ". 

Henry Irving’s appreciation of music is brought to mind 
VOL. K, 19 
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in connection with “ Coriolanus ”. On 25th July, in the 
year before that revival, 1900, he distributed the prizes to 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music, the; Principil 
of which is Sir A. C. Mackenzie. It fell to the; lot of Sir 
Benjamin Baker to propose a vote of thanks to the. ehninnan, 
and in doing so he said ; “To me, every appcaniuce in public, 
of Sir Henry Irving, at a public banquet or t;lsewhcTe. is 
invariably associateci with the strains of 'Bor hc;s a j<»lly 
A few years ago, Sir Henry and I reccuved 


good fellow 


Sen. No more words, we beseech you. 

Cor. How! no merely 

Bru. You speak o’ the people. 

As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic. ’Twere well 

We let the people know 't . , , , 

Men. What, what ? his cholcr ? 


, ' Weed. 

^ Jljt^ tjp 


owh Book ** CoEiotAMti'S Saowwt sviw 

B T»XT nhX> BEEN CaEBFULBV RBVISBP by HW hm TUBK 
Alterations until he got it Pbrfbct, 
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lion of Sir Benjamin Baker’s speech was followed by loud 
ers which had scarcely subsided before the students corn- 
iced vigorously to sing “For he’s a jolly good fellow”, 
mgs reply was full of humour and another proof of that 
-possession which never deserted him or allowed him to 
ray, in public, his innermost feelings : “ The story which 
friend. Sir Benjamin Baker, has just recorded rather 
sed a thrill of fear in me for a moment lest the young 
pie here might take hold of me and run me down to the 
:eum. On an ordinary occasion, I should not object to 
t, but if in this hot weather they will omit doing so I i^h^l l 
glad. I can only tell you, my friends, what a great 
tsure it is to me to be here to-day, and certainly you 
"e added a pleasure. I look upon it as a very great 
asure and privilege to have heard, as I have heard here, 
h sweet music so beautifully discoursed. My position 
e to distribute the prizes is, I am afraid, purely ornamental, 
ay ‘ ornamental,’ for I do not suppose that my very old 
nd — I may say my dear and valued friend— Sir Alexander 
ickenzie desires me to persuade you or himself that I have 
least title to speak as an authority on music. Indeed, I 
re a suspicion as to the real design of Sir Alexander in 
iting me here to-day. He knows that in the theatre 
sic, however excellent, is treated as somewhat incidental, 
1 he wants to take me out of that atmosphere and away 
n the tyranny of the drama, and introduce me to a place 
ere the real fitness of things is properly observed, and 
ere music, instead of being incidental, is all-sufficient and 
)reme — (cheers). This seems, perhaps, a suitable occasion 
me to make a confession to you — that I have in my time 
:en dre;idful liberties with music. In the course of asome- 
at chequered career I have sometimes striven to deceive 
audience into believing that I was playing the piano. I 
nember once executing a very charming melody on that 
trument, it being not really produced by my accomplished 
gers, but by a lady or gentleman (I do not know which at 
; nvraent — I think it was a lady) who was very carefully 

19 * 
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concealed behind a door in the wings, and who played this 
tune on quite a different piano. The worst of it was^ that 1 
was getting the idea that I was becoming rather iascmatmg, 
and I dare hardly tell you of the very many subterluges 1 
was put to when requested sometimes at some social gather- 
ing ‘to play that charming air which you rendenid so tie.- 
lightfully on the stage the other evening I havti no dtmbt 
that after such a confession some of you may have conscientious 
scruples at having taken your prizes from such an im|>ostor as 
myself; but, at any rate, to you, ladies and gentlemen, I 
have made a ‘ clean breast of it I thank you with all my 
heart for the manner in which you have received my confes- 
sion and for the manner in which you have rectsived^ me— - 
(cheers). The drama owes a very great dcid to music, and 
many plays at the Lyceum Theatre have been enhanced ^by 
the power of music, which I acknowledged, I think, during 
my management by securing the services of many of our 
gifted composers — among others thc«e of my old friend, your 
Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie." Irving also alluded 
on this occasion to “ Manfred,” for which Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie had composed the music, at his request— he 
abandoned the revival, as there was no part in the play for 
Miss Terry. In this connection, he wrote to the composer 
as follows : — 

“ 15A CfKArmN StKKKT. 

“ My Dear Mackenzie, 

“ I am afraid that I cannot come round to-day- 
having an appointment at Kensington, which will keep mi; 
some little time. 

“ I have only decided to begin my season with an 
original play— I have put off (for the present) our talkt*d-of 
‘ Manfred There are impediments in the casting of ‘ Man- 
’ (as my company now stands) which would almost make 
iction impossible. 

ffoiner for a tour after all, and shall re- 
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n at the Lyceum in December. You will have a real 
iday, I hope. I need one too. 

“ Every good wish, 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Henry Irving. 


“ 2isi July, 1897 .” 


Sir Alexander also wrote the music for “ Ravenswood” 
1890, and, as he informs me, on 15th July of that year, 
played my music to him in his room at the Lyceum, he 
ing beside me at the little pianoforte, Mr. H. J. Loveday 
ng the only other person present. As it happened, no 
station was ever made, which I take to be a somewhat 
usual circumstance. When I had finished, Irving asked 
; what I meant to convey by the music to the final curtain, 
lis music is the love-motif which runs through the play, 
?en with all the strength of the orchestra. I told him that 
r idea was that Edgar and Lucy were joined in death, and 
t divided as in the case of Faust and Margaret ; in fact. 
It I intended it to be an Apotheosis of love. After 
nking for a moment or two, he said that he had imagined 
cold and desolate moon-lit scene, with the black plume 
ng on the sands. He said no more then, but on the follow- 
I morning I received this letter, which must have been 
•itten on the evening of our meeting. In any case, it 
oves that he did not hesitate to adopt the musician’s idea, 
d the final scene became a brilliant sunrise. 

‘ Lyceum Theatre. 

‘ Dear Mackenzie, 

‘ You were right after all. Faust does, we hope, 
it to Heaven in the second part — and Edgar and Lucy, 

am sure, go together. •, u u 

‘ At all events your music will certainly send them there 
-and the moonlight — on the sea — I shall change to the 
•piking of the rising sun. 

‘ Sincerely yours, 

‘ Henry Irving. 

‘ iph July, 1890 .’” 
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In addition to Sir Alexander Mackt^nzio, il»^ following 
composers wrote incidental music for plays produced by 
Henry Irving: Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir Charles Stanford, Hamilton Clarke, Mr. Mi:rcdith Ball, 
George Jacobi, and Mr. Edward German. 

After a brief holiday spent at Colwyn Bay, Irving rt;- 
turned to London before the end of August, and, on and 
September, began, at Manchester, a four weeks’ tour. He 
also played in Glasgow, Leeds, and Birmingham. In Sep- 
tember, he read scenes from “ Becket " at the ceIt‘brailon t»f 
the tercentenary of King Alfred the Great at Winchester. 
The reading took place in the Castle, on i8th September. 
Apart from the reading itself, there wert: some jHiints of 
interest. In the first place, it was a feat which wjw not ac- 
complished easily. On the Tuesday night Irving actetl in 
Leeds, travelled after the performance to London, and arrived 
in town apparently none the worse for his journey. I le look 
luncheon with me at Waterloo, and when he left for Win- 
chester he was in the best of spirits. His exertions there did 
not tire him, he slept at his rooms in Stratton Street the same 
night, and was up early the next morning, for, before nine 
o’clock, I received a letter from him asking if I could call for 
him at a quarter to ten and drive with him to King’s Cross 
on his return to Leeds. He was in a hapi>y frame of mind 
that morning, yet, as will be seen from the facsimilt; of his 
speech at Winchester, he intended to withdraw from tht* 
stage at no distant date. The care which he took in matters 
of detail is shown by the paragraph which he forwanled to 
me indicating the manner in which he wanted the Wincluaiter 
reading announced in the press ; "Among the rqjrmintJttives 
of learned societies invited to be present at Wincht‘ster ti> 
celebrate the national commemoration of King Alfred tin; t *ri*at, 
Sir Henry Irving has been appointed by the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain to be tiidr rq)resentative, and, in response 
to an invitation from the Mayor of Winchesusr ami the 
National Committee, Su* Henry will, on the afternoon 
Wednesday, i8th the Opening day of the com- 
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loration, give a reading at Winchester from Lord Tenny- 
s'Becket’”. 

rving left Tilbury for New York on 5th October, by the 
inehaha. On the eve of sailing, he made his will. 


{4{MyU^ V 




ijt ) 

^ HU' CcUU 

(/■ u^/Uc^ 

Ikj^t i/c^hAt^ tv oMm^^ 

H\aa ^ kdvcut ^ kM-L 

kviju^l ^ SiAM'oMk 

P h mfh 

iUu^TM,o^4jLy:> CuM'Cb6^ 

f to l/Mt C^[U&te? 

tLUf 1 m/oK ^ 

CH.M..K OF IRVINO’8 NOTBS FOR «f,«/^^^™c"opToF ’ 

;.r UsJn" Occm^o. .. THB POSSESSIOK OF J. H. LeXOH, Es,. 

'he document is brief and simple. It consists of only seven 
undred words, and is strictly confined to the disposition of 
is property. Irving’s first thought in this respect was for 
I vX Walter Collinson, to whom he bequeathed an 
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smnuity of fifty pounds. The rest of his fsi.u*- lo- l.ii in 
three portions, two-thirds of which wvrr m Im- dn »<!*-!! ^ 
equal projK)rtions betwwn his sons, whom he 4j»}>*»ioin| hj., 
exut;utors. He nwide no mention irfhis pHys. and l» it»n 4 
the division of his property, he made mi ht*i|ur»>tH or 
whatever. His will is signed J. If. II. Irving ami Hrnry 
Irving. He took the necawiiy stc|» to legalise ihr name of 
Irving— -which ted suggaME«l itself to him as a siage.iwnir 
through his admiration for the author of ** ‘I'lir .Hketrh Hook “ 
■—when his sons went to Oxford. The suhmioroi mty of 
his effects-~costum«, relics, books, ami jMctyrew on t4th, 
iSth, 1 6th, 1 8th, and 19th December, 1905, rmlisrsl £ 111,790 j 
the net result of his estate mm 14,633. 

The plays presented during the seventh Anirrkaii lour 
consisted of “The Ma*chant of Venfcc," ••Charlrs the Firm,*’ 
“lUuis XL,” “Waterloo,” “The Lyons Mail,” “’I'lir llelli,” 
Nance Oldfield, ^ and “ Madame Sans-G^iie". 'I'ht* cn|rajps« 
ment open^ in New York on aist October in “Charte* the 
irst . I here was a ^eat demand for a^ta Many iierstMii 
c^ped out all night in order to get good seats when the boa- 
office for ffie advance booking took pkcr. and. long brftirr day. 
hgh^ the line extended for half a mile from the thwnrr. The 
receipts for the first day's booking amouiiied to nearly efehi 
thousa^ dolkra Nor was the press behind-hand in apprerk* 

?r*T 1 »id that the pky was vitidtesl and ex- 

.11 <xl by the acting so that it beame a glowing and tragic 
ntoon ofact^^^^^^^^ The TiWr remarked that thepa^^ 

0 ti c acting was felt by all the auditors, and the W^rU said 

•for L; tI. ^ be»t that the EngWi siagr 

Tw'^r thoroughly sucewful, ami . o -.mI. 

At Rnff.u ? T I^»ng,a|wt from ttet of dm ib .m. 
At Buffalo, for instance, during h» three days' stay, be . 

1 iucruumul at luncheon by three hundred and lilty Iradiny 
citweijs and delivered an address on “Aciom and A.1,,4. \ 

ns tour was extremely successful. It ksird iweiiiv- 

m.: wofa, the avaage reedpu being ft 

the av..,4.e weekly pro«, ?rhm.. T;,, ',Zl 
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iftt im the ttjur of I7>592 2s. 7d-i of which sum ;^4,398 
til to the Lyceum syndicate. As usual the expenses 
re heavy — .^55*227 16s. This was Miss Ellen Terry’s 
. tour in Anu'rica with her old manager and comrade, 
fairness to Irving, it should be stated that Miss Terry’s 
lunenititm wits a handsome one— at this period, she was 
tl at the rate of £100 per week in London, £1100 per 
rk in the proviticcs, and £100 per week in America, 
e seventh American tour was as follows: 21st October, 
jth NovembtT, 1901, New York ; i ith to i6th November, 
>oklyn ; i8th to joih November, Philadelphia ; 2nd to 21st 
cember, Chicago ; 23rd December to 15th February, 1902, 
Paul, Minneajjolis, Omaha, Kanstis City, St. Louis, In- 
iiapolis, Columbus, 'Pokido, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Chester, Syracuse, Albany, Springfield: 17th February 
1th March, Boston ; loth to 15th March, Providence, Ilart- 
i, New Haven ; tyth to 2i8t March, Harlem. 

During the kst week of this tour, Irving gave a convinc- 
proerf" that his inteilectual faculti^ and his physical energy 
•e undaunted. On the morning of Wednesday, 19th 
rch, he travelled from New York to Princeton, New 
sey, where he delivertid the Trask lecture in the Alexander 
11, I'he lecture, it may be noted, is given at the invitation 
he Princeton U niversity, and the office is confined to dis- 
;uish<tl persons, “ 'Phe university students tind professors," 

I a contemporary account, “ were out in forcti and the two 
(Rik recitations in the Theol(^icaI Seminary were sus- 
detl to lea the .Htudents hear the celebrated actor's lecture 
‘ ShHk«‘8{a:are and Bacon’, The big hall was filled to 
rilowing when Sir Henry was driven up to the, building 
lie carriage of Mrs. Laurence Hutton, at whose home he, 

1 bc'cn enutrtained at lunchwn. The .appctirance of Sir 
nry on the platform, clad in hb scarlet robe, brought forth 
orm of applause. President Patton spoke briefly, .sttying 
I the lecturer wieded no introduction to any American 
ienee. The lecture was listened to throughout with clo.se 
suioii, and at its end the students gave the ’locomotive' 
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cheer. Sir Henry accepted honorary nirniiin <4 ihr 
Cliosuphic Literary Society, but, be^ing prrs.nl loi nmr ju 
get his tmin for New York, was iiiwlik* to gt* i!)** 

formal itiitiatbn ceittmoniai. Among ihiw«- pn -tc'm w.-r,. 
Mrs. Patton, Mra. laurence liutton, Mr. am! iMr**. t 
Armour, IVoftMor and Mro. John H. I*'in!fy, I 'r»»l «••*•»* »r .tn«i 
Mrs. George M. llariH*r, Fnrfemtjrand Mrs. A. T. < trinoml, 
Profeasor and Mra. J. Mark Baldwin, l‘rtffi*^»*or iind 
John G. Hibben, Professor and Mrs. Henry li 1*11^ and 
Frofttssors W. Brenton Grc«n, Casjatr W. Hialge, ,hm! I lenry 
W. Smith, of the Theolc^tcal Seminar) .’* rhi* Ircnirt? was 
sub.stquently published in England. l‘he jim»iti|wnyitig 
copy of the first pirt of Irving's pwad", shows h«iw **.ifrful he 
was to insist upon Shakaipeare as a player and phiy wright. 


WEsPEiii m Bemii. 


tt hii {i(ffaiw)l n> ms iliat thu ef ^ 

mm mjf bavt tamf lm«MM in ik» 

wfiirth wwRit I,, nttiiR n iMinriiiiy im iIm (m»- 




wliioli mmnrn III f»ikt i pirtMbi ipfwi ti» mn^ ' 

ts^fiy <tf H# piiWk* I i«i m #* 1 ^^ itei # ^ 

ttp»«iort hy Mp ^ wte il I 


ttp»«iort by J^|t Mbm ^ Wmm. il #| I 

#f htf »blt mmlm m J 


4wi m« Uw iuNMur <rf nnHMaim up itw 
d>;bHi» ii> mm ««i4i at my mm, • Wtm llw 
U4i.titi»ni, ilww liwt Sm Jmwmn mm otttwr « 
ftiol or s er ttol 0* whiai w*rM ^ ^yw« 

ami ^ iSti iim« «m to t (mwfwwy M 

p»lm eti o» ite ngm iN bsw to 

hiMory Itwy tw miniiy at MfkMt mrnim^ 


Irving’s next seaioii m England br^an on afith April 
1902, at th<; Lyceum, with “Faust”. As Mk» Kll»'« I'eiry, 
who had accomj^kd hor oM mamtger and coffin*»lr on hi', 
previous y\in»:rit»n tour, had wthdmwti from the eiimpniy. 
the character of MaigiSttot was iK»w taken by Miv< i;eedi.i 


I.x)ftus. 'Phis, of ajuBia^ iwia 'Hot the fim rime th?ii another 


actress had played Mtfgaret In the Lymim *» tLirwt“ ■<*» 
already stand. Miss^ Wtoipod Emery hitd done mt »»i» M’veral 
occasions. The “Fauit‘* jpeiHval of 190* lillrd ilu'? Lymini 


IMi 
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inkklle of JuiK!, During the remaining weeks, 
the First," " The Merchant of Venice," “ Louis 
be I .ytHiH Maii," and “ Waterkx) ” and “ The Bells," 
t* programme, Miss I'erry returning to the Lyceum 
t<* iict tjututn lb;nrietta Maria and Portia once 
rhere we.re, sixty -eight perlbnnances of “P'aust” 
IS se;tsun. 

* is no occasion to entttr into the details of the mis- 
vhich k'd to the closing of the Lyceum as a theatre 

!K LAST PERFORMANCE AT THE LYCEUM, 

Haturdl^y nftcrnoott* stjth July, 

THE MEKCIIANT iW VENICTi 

rtfici - « • . , • Hmhey Ihvincl 

mmum Mr. Tv'hone Fower. 

ii Ikmu w Vinici ...» Mr. E. F. Taui, 

IWIO - * . . * • Mr, LAUEiMCi liVlMCI, 

n Fiinci m Mmmm • • - Mr. F. TvAii. 

UAW» Mr. W. hum, 

yiii» • * • - • - Mr. hmmh Ielmomm. 

Mr. H, 1. iTAiifOtD, 

^ Mr. W. E. Awcioet. 

•All* • • • * . Mr* J, Amumn, 

ClWtCI • • . . Mr, C, DOtttWORTH, 

m ^mm Mr, T, E«woL 0 i. 

«i.«i • . • • • « Mr. W. 0iAiiAM. 

mmm Mr. H. E. Cooi. 

• . . • • - Mr. W, Mariom, 

^ - * . - ^ Mr, W. 

nBU m f IIE CritiET . . • « Mr. F. D. Daviee. 

»lt:A • » . * * - Mlii Maril Haceniv, 

mmm • • . , * » Mi»i EaiALiH» Ivan, 

AM.» 

iTlA MIti TiiiY., 

i«i M'AWAiiii * • . • • Mr, H. J. Lovsbav, 

rmu • * . Mr, Bea,ii Stokie, 


t;onv«?rsit»n into a music-hall which gave two per- 
s a night at chtsip prices. These occurrences must 
id at Irving's thjtjr, for he wjb in no way whatever to 




of ttvente, and to set down in this pkcr th* 


compsiny, into which it had bi«rn fiirinwi h*s *' 

1898-99. On *3rd April, 1903, the theairr was |«ii up fu 
auction. The proptaty was withdrawn, a* in» hid suftkktntl] 
high was inade, and, after the theatre hatl rei«tin» 4 - ?• - 

since 19th July, in the previous ycsir, a meeting of the share 
holders was held on 30th SttpiemUer, 1903, when it wji* dc 
cided to convert the property into a musk -hull. I lenry lrvin| 
could not be present, as he was fiilfitling an engi^eiiamt ii 
Manckster. He was repr««ntcfd by Mr. Hrain Stoker, wb 
read the following letter from his chief 

“ As you will be at the Lyatum meeting t«*in*MTow, wi 
you please, If permissible, read this letter to the idwireholdeim 
It seems to me that it would bo a iprtai pity to have th 
Lyceum diverted from its purposes as a iheal«% and I hav 
grave doubts as to the succ^ of such a schtrmtt. 1 lokliiij 
the views which I do re^^ling thr pKi.ihii in!!.;- ., 
of a theatre on the community, 1 could n»»i hont-mly attpiii 
In such a proposal as that set forth, and under ordinary rii 
cumstanc^ should have vi^kl ;^diisi it, being willing ratin’ 
to sacrifice my own holding In the cominniy, whir h k t«* »n 
no inconsiderable lo» If, however, the great bulk ‘>1 ‘•li.u* 
holders are wishful to make such a change, and iliiiik it to iliri 
own interest to do so, I am willing, in tkk reni r to th* » «» .!.< 


scheme should be 
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: ftniiul, I sh«)ul<I be prepared to pay any share or proportion 
siiy, for two or three years — of any sum which might be 
quiretl t<» mnct the expenses of debenture interest, sinking 
ml, and otluT m;a«sary matters.” 

('nntinuing, Mr. Stoker remarked that Sir Henry Irving 
wl lietin n;femxl to by one of the shareholders in a manner 
lat In'; ('<msid«Ted unfair. He was sure that the gentleman 
id sjxikttn in ignorance of Sir Henry’s position with regard 

• the taimpany, with the promotion of which he had no more 

• d«> than any other shareholder. The company approached 

im iind Jiskixl him to sell his property, offering him terms 
liich seemed to be fair — 39,000. This was to include his 
asi:, which then had alxiut twenty years to run, and for which 
K had been offeretl /lo.ooo ; and there were fittings in the 
leatre, which wc;re. put down at a valuation of £ 1 5,000. Sir 
lenry had also to give; for five years one-fourth of his pro- 
Ci made outside the theatre. In piyment of the ;^39,ooo he 
»ok /a6,50O in c«ah and .^13,500 m shares. Therefore 
>6,500 was the red amount he received, for the shareholders 
new what the shares were worth. During the three years 
I which hi* contract existed in vital force Sir Henry paid 
ack to the compiny, from earnings on his account at the 
.ymum Theatre, and absolute direct payments made from 
is tsirnings, Z'aS.Soo. He (the speaker) thought that this 
'{«* a very handsome return. Moreover, Sir Henry did not 
•rininate the contract ; he honourably carried it out as it stood, 
le simply had to leave the company because the latter were 
liable to fulfil their conditions of finding a theatre for hirn. 
It? made arrarigi^ments for the production of one of Sardou’s 
.lays, and engaged a liuge company at an enormous expense, 
Hit by mutual agreement between him and the comjxmy this 
ontriU't was amicably ended. Sir Henry Irving, concluded 
dr. Stoker, ih«>ughout had aaed as an upright, honourable 
;M»tli*man to tint company. It should also be stated that 
rvings r«»mributioiw to the. production account during the 
rri««l of his contract with the Lyceum syndicate amounted 
0 i.9.5194 bd,— 6173 per cent, of the cost. 
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AliiT ail. however, them mm much ii»«ar 
grief for Henry Irving in hii brillwni yrar^t «4 4- £•»*,; ..4 thj\ 
I^yci'uin— a record quite unitmchetl by aitv .j-s..* .su^j 

mana^of the Englkh «i|^-'aiwl it i* i”*| 

great gathering which todt »l the Lyceum »«i IhavMl 
301 july, i 903 ~H^xteen lare he Wi ihai %i4gr |.»f rvn-, 
( >n thr evening of that date, after the iwrltw wwm r *4 ’* W.»iri. 

“The Belk,”hegavcaree«!| 4 k»fi i« ilir #enrf>i'iii 4 iivii 
nf tlje (, 4 .»lonic» and the Indlin cminre who had l»rrn 
tti I, tuition in Older to attend the mmmMhm »'4 King Edttanl 
VH. Shcwtiy bdbre mhln^ht, wikl the 
the distinguished vidtori hqpn to make **ihrir mifame fnan 
ltjiflt!igh S^»t, dthor l^' S«r Henry Irving's iiwn {irtvat^ 
dntir i»r hy the sirena-doek, which by some woiitleffMl 
had been tempowily converted into 4 ckriighifiil vrutihuk 
I L avy jilush curtaint had by Mmilar nwsani linen arranged « 
as ttt onceal the wall* of the ita^ itnelf. and nr* change, when 
the curtain hid rwsn, the entire theatre! into one van n«e|p< 
litai room. Moinwhib, the orche^re had hem ifNifined wWi 
intTcdihlt* 8 |^ed by two bddgwi, ihuf conneciiiig the ttagi 
with tht: auditorium, whtfe the fom%h«i were ctMMtmled l^ i 
glowing bank of ferns, llowere. and j^ia. Fmfn the frmM 
of tht! atnphith^re gidfoy hung a inwaive creiwn comfiiiirel 
of iimumerabJe of gtami, ^mifiuted hy efccirfciiy and 

littncath ^thb wai^ a hu^ Unkm dm^ned ufioii a 1111*1 
plan. 1 he dassling el&ct irf tIbMi two hrmianf drciwaikaiti 
may readily be imbued. Tablnii growiiiig tindtsr a wr»glp 
of n inpting edible*, M been ami^ at the •w^ '■lid *'i 
the pit, and thkhw Ymtors gmvitot^ m tmtMmm 
Sir Henry himself, Minding R,U.C, 10 we ihr \ri >HU. .i\ 
term, received his pieini on the stage, mut gair n. , .. 
hearty wdeome to the old. hatorie hmm^. Sp » , 
assumed a chiTMter of indeseribablr i.|drfuiuot. 
quisite evening toilettw mingling with th.- L,. 
conspicuous for their brilliam dmirmiote. ; t ,4. .. 
officers, raplendent la. wjmpttmm unilortn ,. t\ 
sentatives and gentteracn in the more mmhr .mu 


hh : 
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'll. 40. |.;.- 
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ar to every 


ir mmv. m meti mmous m the domains of literature, art, 
ience. music, f»r the drama. Each of these departments 
•emed, itaU‘t*d, to have sent some of its most celebrated rc- 
'es<-nt;itivt!s." Among the eight hundred guests were: 
urd (irenfell, the Right Hon. Sir West and Lady Ridgeway, 
if Walter uiul Lady Sendall, Sir William and Lady Mac- 
regor, Sir Edmund and Ijady Barton, the Right Hon. 
ichard and Mrs. Seddon, Sir Albert H. Hime and Miss 
!imt*, Sir Robert Bond, his Highness the Sultan of Perak 
id Rajali Iskandar, the Maharaja of Gwalior, the Maharaja 
j.iipur (Rajputana), the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the 
[aharaja of fdar, the Maharaja of Kuch Behar, Sir Jam- 
ijee Jejeebhoy,^ the Itarl of Hardwicke, Sir Arthur and 
ady (iodley, Sir Horace and Lady Walpole, Sir John 
orrest ( Minster of Defence, Commonwealth of Australia), and 

d 

fidy Jerningham, the Hon. J. H. Choate (United States 
mbwador), Mr. Heniy White, Lord Justice Mathew, Sir 


with no thought of his impending separation from tht 


laa recftniiy oeen playing anotner part on tnc mimii 
of which — “ Be .self-possessed, ’tis tin 
he put into practice in his omi case 

sixint his holiday 
f King Arthur’s 
d bv a visit to 
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London, for he was bidden to Westminster Abbey to atten 
the coronation of His Majesty. After that event, he rf 
turned to Tintagel, and then spent ten days at Falmouth. 

Miss Ellen Terry rejoined the company for the autum 
tour of the provinces. Beginning at Birmingham on 2211 
September, Irving went to Leeds, Nottingham, Mancheste: 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Liverpool, Newcasth 
on-Tyne, and Bristol, where the tour ended on 13th Decembe 
On 22nd October, he was entertained for the last time by th 
Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club. He had been the honoure 
guest of this club on seven previous and special occasions- 
17th November, 1881 ; 20th September, 1883 ; istSeptembe 
1887 ; 2nd October, 1888 ; i8th October, 1894 ; 17th Jum 
1896 ; and 14th November, 1900. In November, he Wc 
obliged, out of deference to the wishes of His Majesty, t 
make a journey which was another wonderful proof of h 
vitality. He had to travel from Belfast, where he was the 
in the course of a week’s engagement, to Sandringham, a< 
Corporal Brewster there, and return to Belfast within thirt 
hours. The King had arranged an entertainment in honour « 
the Kaiser, and it was the special wish of His Majesty th< 
the matter should be kept private. Consequently, all tb 
arrangements had to be made in confidence. Irving playe 
Mephistopheles on the evening of 13th November, le 
Belfast immediately after the performance, and arrived j 
Liverpool at eight o’clock the next morning. He proceede 
thence, via Crewe, Rugby, Peterborough, and Lynn, t 
Wolferton. Despite many difficulties, “ Waterloo as S 
Conan Doyles play was now called — was presented puncti 
ally at the appointed time, ten o’clock. At one o’clock 0 
the next morning, Irving left Sandringham, travelled throug 
the night to Liverpool, and at 6.45 a.m. embarked for Belfas 
which was reached at five o’clock. Three hours afterward 
the impersonator of M^histopheles was appearing befoi 
the Belfast public. Even with every possible comfort th? 
could be managed— and the London and North Wester 
Railway took the initiative k doing all that lay in the 
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?'er to facilitate matters — ^it was a terrific undertaking for 
lan, at the age of sixty-four, who was not in robust health, 
meant, moreover, a heavy monetary loss. There was, 
rever, a profit on the twelve weeks of over £4,000. From 
1 January to 21st March, 1903, Irving was again on 
•, and a hard-working one it was. He gave fifty-three 
brmances, in the following places : Northampton, Ports- 
ith, Plymouth, Newport, Swansea, Southampton, Bos- 
ibe, Wolverhampton, Leicester, Halifax, Oldham, and 
ton. 
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CHAPTER XViri. 

Apfi^ ife3->OcinliR«« ifof. 

Th« prttduetwwi *• llnMir **— heM *m ii ■ A tMMt 
in csetetwmkw—VWt irf th» Kini and Qoe«« rattiwip trf in 

Ankeffca— Iwing'n hkM «p{iaMUie» in Amwien- Aw 

for %tit mm at (dM UnM fteum aimI t.'«w«4i<''<A mw 

vinekl irw—^antwutt ^peedmi bi IMbmi mi4 Ma«tel»«iir# trtim fi*»*|*«*i 
« fciwel! lour oC two fotni^AffimiMi far • hI ttimy I jiuno" 4Mm§ 
to Mr. Arthur CoUfatt->A woodoiMrfiwwwwiiiinr.-** Iaw). Kiwilif l 4 |fo * 
•~rr»i«itMlwt of m ad^M to ftHid«lMd«»'AnnMiM 
p»^-Fwsw«ll to B^bwib and tllM^w-^MiNwiiiilfw^ to At.*f«fo*«-. 
l^mmrn to Uwpool--€i»dotti ifitonw in •« tod Minto"- J.«mctoMM to 
HI MoBfn^M*toto-.|>to*«w to CM fiinwto to Jummii 
“^ rini^tour i^lwi--4iiidd«« ittocM «t WtowftoMafMm Aod 
waapoTMton—ICiiSly trilwto to |M6|to hmmci ai lliwf 

■ I^u^Afferti^ to tito piMfe—A rmnMttid«nomnwtoMt-- mm mmmA- 
^tofig^^Hwtet ^ptaraMxrtottondim fiwdtolMitoi to «mtodc«M»> 

f«“ i^ toCf^ WIWI**^li«|» totoMto-'illddMI 

daith to Badfofd— -BurW m Wmm^m AWbif , 

TifRjnst clwptar in i^rjf of llonry Irirjng h of ttoliitoii 
fulintn;iting in g^ay, Tl^ kmIiimi Ifei In tl^ ikittiff! of riwto 
<>l tiH chertt^ project!, die glory In hli prooi Irariiw in ilti* 
pn-scnce of and bit irbifiipiMiit 4mh In owlw io 

k. H:p Infore ihe public bi Engtond k mm i»»mafy U t%m% 
to p.iy .mother vWt «> Anwloi, ftr the ntorinriorv rrotniii «» 

t us county was not Miffidait^-^vtn, bi iln? % tti urn 

MUIIC'S -for his hravy cxpano. The tins ol iil«« lu.l .1. 
j^ivcd hm rfthe bulk ofhi. Miwrywd 
or h.m to have mw ptoductiona Ml. , 

l. m.tod f»aoote tourof the Unhrd St«... „.. ! ,.. . 

dramamt could »ntc a jday » m«i hi. rcH«„. .a . 1 1 , 

therefore, had to apply to Viaorien SanJiw, a a- 

the art of conMructi.m; who iwulily Ml i„ « ,,,, i, „ , 

uj^ction for a drama with “Daiit«"a» the ,. „i,..! 


1 


A LONG CAST 




DANTE. 

Fiut ;itted a. the Theatre Royal. Drury Lane. 30th April. 

*903. ^ ^ 

mmom.m the play: 


ihm'u 

CaftliiMil C«u»i^NA 
Mtl.L© OiLLA PllTRA 

ll^|tNAi|.OINCI 

CliCITTO 

Cmmj^A * 

Fiitiii 

liLLACQtlA 

MALAT.tiTA 

CttiiltI 

UntAMm 

Hmmmm « 

Tlii CiiAHtl iNQUiilTOi 
I*A«1LCI 
IJtltlilltCI » 
l4i»rfi 
CciWiAII 

Ewiifi * 

FAiiHicft 

iliiciiAitt ^ 

MiiciiArr * 

ToWKiiiAII « 

TOWHiMAH * 

A iiitAKT 
PiA Oil TmmBt i 

QmwM I 

WmmmmA m Iimim 
I lifciii m UwA»m 
S*»iA 
ficAim • 

TiiAA * 

LiieiMiA • 

JtlWA « 

Wmm*m 
Mawa 
Miw • 

Mm . . 

CtliWItlAl* 

A Tewmmmm 


HeMHY liVINO* 

Mr. William Mollison. 
Mr. Norman McKinnel. 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence. 

Mr. H. B. Stanford. 

Mr. Tames Hearn, 

Mr. VmcBNT Sternrovd. 
Mr. G, Enolethorfe. 

Mr. JWROLD R0IERT8HAW. 
Mr. Charleb Dodh worth, 
Mr. Frank Tyarb. 

Mr, William I^uoo. 

Mr. William Farren» Jonr. 
Mr, L. Race Dunrobin. 

Mr. Mark Paton. 

Mr. John Archer. 

Mr. W. L. AiiLKTT, 

Mr. F. D, I)AviH«. 

Mr. H. Porter, 

Mr. R. P, Tahr. 

Mr, H. Gaston, 

Mr. T. Reynolds. 

Mr. A. FiiKiR. 

Mr, J, IRILANSX 

Mlii Lina Ashwell, 

Mki Wallis, 

Him Lilian EldIe, 

Mfii Ladra Sort. 

Miii Am Mellon, 

Mlii E. Boimano. 

Ml» Hilda Austin. 

Miii Mas Paul. 

Ada Pottir. 

Miii 1. Lockett. 

Miss Mary Foster. 

Mlii , D orothy Rowe. 

Miii May Holland, 

Mins iMMRLINE CaRDRR, 
Miss E, F, Davis. 

Ml» Grace Hamfton. 

Miw Maril Rees. 


SPItITOi 


Tiii St tiif Of liAtmio* 

ViifiiL 

Cain * • . • 

ClIARtlll 

Cifilfiil IliicrASWi * 
Ciiiiliiiil Cliww - 

I Arsons Molay • 


Mto Hora Lancaster , 
Mr, Walter Riynolds, 
Mr* F. MoiiAf . 

Mr. LitLii Palmh. 

Mr. II, Faydini. 

Mf. It Mmliton, 

Mr, W, Jt Yiloiiam, 


PiftiLoiiPir Tli« tmm of Koof^f* Rat. Act L, Scin* i, 
file Hjifiiigiyr Fiti, Ffertocij tfciNsa, IIouw. 

Ar:t If., I, Tlio lletth ^ Pi«i Scene % The Coovtot 
©f Hm PifiwL Act Hit, Soine s. The Cafopo Saoto, 
Plofwicrj Hr«Mi IL of H«!l| SciNl HI, Tfe« 

ilAiipe of Clixioii; Scrn* 4. Wlmf Clravts; Scenr 5, 
1 1w C$«lt of let; ScRWi fi, Ttii lr{%o of Rocks; iem* 7 . 
Hr trf Afefilioiltls, Act 1*^ The PaptJ Paketi 
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In due time, the vetmn Frtnrich )^^«rri|'hf lu-f 
— it was Httk; more -^d Irving, who RmI dir J|,.. 

Rotations and the trambtiun <rf the work i»« h.> %>»u. I 
prtKkKHtd the pby. The dmfii.i. in a prok^r K .tOil 
was brought out at khrury l^ane Tht^iw »»n Xiikiftiiy, 
April. It was a poor, ditn p^je of pHiftirj'inan u« 
worthy of the dntinguwhed dmmatiM wh.» t'lisrsti rtr- 
8I>onsib!ti for it, and mmfy unworthy of ihr aod 
l»towed upon it by Irvi^. The |iefi.»ii*ihiir ♦ ?l llir .wfi# 
»ived the pky from being an abw^te kdure in I and 

his picturesque figure will bng be remeinbrrrtl by ihmr ,ih«, 
witnesmxl this in^ersoimtlon. •• Ibnie; if»»|r*t|. jfs,vr amok 
evidence that Irving's powers, both as iwodorrf „nd 
were unimpaired at the ^ of bjcty.five. Hm bnir. Jml hh 
great hold over the public, mm^ to ittmri gwwi. Ian m 
ovj^e mmg ^K„ce, «, 

And he would not admit it. even m himieK I In Iwl nude 

I ritii ““ “"=^ I-- 

k^„» to the oommni. “ You w«l te nfad to 

Se' fa "I* *'r^ •?« «•» Ptottetion. 

toll ".** 

the commerdal sense ‘itiH ^ * Ifiun# in 

ITLtl s 

London. Sauiniay, .to Tul^lZrnTwlJw^r ‘'I 
to an eaqufaim toppT 

the success of “ Dant#. '* i 'i-i i ^ .*** »W»fl*:»o .d 

bodiment of courtw ',J m'"","'!*' »• -- 

*=«: should bii in, “|»«hnnX' W 'Tl"'", 

Coutts, M.P*, eouldnot r ^ tltiiifr!i 

chosen, most graceful words ,?*”^**”*l^^*‘***^^•^ tt, ;? 

In every respe^ 





I'itt* wm prcispcjrity and happinesSi It is all the more 

r ill}*’ that it wjis so absolutely harmonious, for it was the 
>aih<*rin|^ of tlu! kind at which Irving was the host 
** Admirable, most admirable, Everybodyde- 
d - nothing could be better,” was his own comment in 
T written to me shortly afterwards. 




7 ^ if 

ill® Ifiimwi ¥11, A«> Q’HiiM ** Dahtk 

is pleawint to think of Irving on such occasions tis that 

ifore he left his old 
ipper. They are 
de never wore his 
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r.si|Wflft» * * . , . ♦#«.||| \ ii 

^'^**^^* ‘ 4 •!#*»% 4 

Irving rtiurtw^ from h» bat joumry lo Ann rii,* »i» tkr 
first ww’k in April. On Monday, the iHih of ih.*i nwwtli. 
hn aytitetl, at Newcamlo-on'Tyne, a apring imir i4 right 
weeks. Hi* principal attraciimi wm *• Becket Hr aki 
playtid Shylock, Louu XI., Mathimi, and Cf»f|sital llrrw‘«if.*t. 
I hi; tahcr datta were: ajth April, Kdinhurgh . Jii4 May, 
Glasgow; i6th May, OuWIn; ajrd May. Livrf|Mi»»l; jrnh 
May, Manchester; 6th to nth June, Itrimol. In ihr Uiirr 
city, on Friday, loth June, he wat tendcrwl a puhlir himdmm 
under the presidency of Mr. Goodwmigh lay lor. id ilic 
Bri^ol Times md Mtrmr, Part tjf the *pmrh wlikh Iw 
Kwe on that oewsion a^wt In the first cha)aer of thw 
hot^ ^ His concluding wotndi ware ; '• This in a memorwhle 
^th«ng for me~a gathering whkh adds awdhiw linlc i« 
the chaiii of affetiooite bindiiig me iti fir iiioJ 

“—your ancient and hmtaric city— and I want to thank you 
very simply, but voy gratdully, for this proof of a itsmid 
which I have priwd most highly far many a ytsar.** H m kit 

^^^k *** ^ » curious associitkin in amneciion 

with hm early days in that dty. The hamtiOfne oW chair 

^ occasion was the oi^ mwd hy the 
J rmce Consort at the launch irf tfa Gmmt i.-. 



HUMOROUS SPEECH 


!a* myw lfio know that he can always count upon ui> 
i uu'.tl and a kiiul word at the Arts Club. We have 
it a j'ood many years— making these old iwsoriatiorei 
:h a pleasure to renew— and 1 darmty the younger 
s jjow and then occasbtutlly wrimler h«jw okl the 
player who keeps on turning u|> how okl he can 
n .it:i(»r's age, I am told, is always the sulrject of sym* 
interest. About twenty ytstra ago, I remember, ii 
i»te to me, and mid : 'Is it true that you are getting 
ighiy ? ’ I replied, * that it was quite true ; but 1 bojwtt 
1 fiot make any rliffereme The t)ther day, I hafi a 
ffering me a play- such things do come sometimes, 
tlior mid it was a {KK'tical allegory, aiul he wantesl to 
in the jsirtof I'ather 'riiw. I wrote in what I thought 
te a playful spirit, to sty that if I accejitetl the jKirt I 
wnt to «« Father 'rime’s scythe to cut tlown the 
urts. He wrote Iteck in quite a different spirit ; ' t'iow 
tctor-min^er ! ' Gentlemen, the strolling pktyer who 
iddrming you for, it may bc^ the hundredth ^^sion 
€ quite !«t count— may strike those youngs members 
r like Father Time. But I can a^ure them that he 
lothing so unstxiable m a scythe— only a dgar-cuiter. 
ok Isick ujxin these associations of oura, it jwatms lt> 
e is not a subjwt relating to the welfare of the stage 
have not discussttd together. Endowed iheatreai' 
c sehtMils the dearth of plays— you know them all. 
arih t*f pliys I sotrcely dare to mention, laicauia^ it 
a lively corresptmdence in the newsjsipcrs. Authors 
sjty that they have masterpieces in abundance, which 
islmcHs of acior-nmiiagers will not allow to set! the 
lint tjvery manager is not an actor ycariiiiig ftir the 
>f the stagt*. Mr. Charlt* Frohman is alKiul it* enter- 
ft m.magt r as you will find ; yet, strange to say, he 
wain to act. Hut he s<»’ches the highways an«l by- 
Hrii.ti» ami America, and 1 have never heartl him 
!i that luf has more masterpieces than he kmni.s what 
ith." 





ing mrtrt! venmibte than ever. V«», venemhir. w» 

it is forty-four years since I fimt came ani»mg%i ywi fr»#iy. 
eight since I first set foot upon the siiige ; aiwl if i* »ii limen 
home in upon and never more than at momrnfs like ihr%-*. 
when life has m much that it m gooj.l to h»ave, that in ai;. 
couple of yews the time will have c»mie when I mu« 
farewell to the art whwdi I have loved all my life. I'ifty yifci-r''*=i 
of active work as a f^yo' » enough ; and when I Imvc ew*i« 
pleted die tale of thca» yam 1 shdl iduMily make my laia bow 
to the public, who have shown to nw! so much kiveand 
and sympathy ; and I shaU toke with m« as t go back 
the glare of the foodighta a immwy which shaU be a prWc aftbl 
pleasure to whatever period of rwt may be my lot** 

The endowed thotre wmi much in hfe thoughmat ihai lifTrS, 
Six weeks after his speech in Mandtomw, he talked abom Iks! 
subject during a few days that I with him at Shrrliif ^ 
ham, but he felt that unkas a millionaire cww forward, ibims 
would never be anything of the kind in thb oiuniry. €hi 
teving Norfolk, he went to Cornwall, and hem he fiM(ltirir*| 
his plmis for his farewell tour. He abo stayrd for a litib 
.while at Minehead, Somerset-- hta native county— and lrrj»i« 
thtte sent me the outline of h» plans. He intrndfd t« mmkM 
a farewell tour of two years, which was to mbracr ikmf 

Britain and Ireland, Canada, and the Unkwi Stairn •»! 
America. 

The negotiations for what proved io I'f it , ■. I 

Writing from King Arthur's Castle Hotel, 1 iaiaw ; . ^ 

July, to Mr. Arthur Collins, the managliiii tliiw, • • 

Theatre Royal, Drury Unc, he says>- 
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All thanks for letter. Autumn 1905 — shall be in 
fica — but in spring, Easter Monday — from 24th April, 
d have five or six weeks — which we could talk over, 
d you be likely to have that time free.” 
rving’s second letter on the subject is dated from the 
:1 M^tropole, Minehead : — 


Dear Arthur Collins, 

“ All thanks for letter. I shall be delighted to 
ar at Drury Lane for five or six weeks from next 
sr — more if possible — and I shall ask Bram Stoker to 
; an appointment one day next week to talk things over 
you, should you be in town. 

In the meantime, anything you liked to say to your 
tors, would be endorsed by me, and I believe the en- 
ment would be made very attractive and successful with 
lertory programme. 

“ All good wishes, 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“ Henry Irving. 

22nd August ^ 1904.’' 


n accordance with Irving’s plan for taking leave of the 
;, his farewell tour began, in 1904, and was as follows : — 


ardiff 

wansea 

irmingham 

eeds 

eicester 

erby 

[iddlesborough 
underland 
lundee 
dinburgh 
•lasgow 
berdeen 
-iverpool 
[anchester 


Theatre Royal 
Grand 

Prince of Wales* 
Grand 

Opera House 
Grand 

Theatre Royal 

Avenue 

His Majesty*s 

Lyceum 

King’s 

His Majesty’s 
Royal Court 
Theatre Royal 


19th to 24th Sept. 

26th Sept, to ist Oct. 
3rd to 8th Oct. 
loth to 15th Oct. 

17th to 19th Oct. 

20th to 22nd Oct. 

24th to 26th Oct. 

27th to 29th Oct. 

31st Oct. to 5th Nov. 
7th to I2th Nov. 

14th to 19th Nov. 

2ist to 26th Nov. 

28th Nov. to 3rd Dec. 
5th to loth Dec. 


One week 
One week 
One week 
One week 
Three nights 
Three nights 
Three nights 
Three nights 
One week 
One week 
One week 
One week 
One week 
One week 


‘ Becket ” was the chief play given, and “ The Merchant of 
ice,” “The Lyons Mail,” and “Waterloo” and “The 
3 ” were frequently acted. The tour was one continuous 
nph — ^this description of it is in my mind now, just as it 
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Wiif* in Irving'i, and thm » no riia|^rf.ii»<*»i w «!*«■ 

«»f tli*‘ wctrtJ. *rht; affection <rf lh« publk few the |il*yrf 
I'viik’tu in evnry town and on every fict'a»i»»n. <Ji» 

I'vnry night the actor hikl to make a 4 i«n nfirrrh ih** 

Ciirtain, and many aoclal iuid mher honmiri were Iif4|»r»l npwi 
him. One of the most renuukabfe cfemon««rati<>n% intik yU>. *•' 
at the end of die second w^, afto* the iv^rhumanre i 4 
** Waterlmi” and **Thc Belh," the butt i%hi erf Irvnigt «!• 
gu|(einent in Swansm. The ap^ute at the fall of the rnnahi 
had hardly suWded when amne one in the gallrty b gan io 
slug “ l«(std. Kindly y^t," imd the hymn Iminrdiate^ 
taken up by the whole la^fenee. Some fiersons irfetJ to ia«|» 
this extraordinary tfeflMmwration, hwl Irving. fwwini 

exptawed his deKght, and* with d«|i emmbn. saal dial mmt 
wquM be for ever gravcm upon hhi memory. ‘Fhe inckfcni, 
which hw no pamUei in the hiMry erf the «age, ckwwd 
the ringing by the entire audienoe. aU of whom o« to thekr 
feet, of “God be with y«i till «« meet apJn 

The visit to Sunderland wm the first that he had field thm 
town since his sojourn there which wded in February, i«S 7 - 
His say there in 19011 was a short, but extremely nmaWfe one 
On the Thursday evaning, md on the Samiriay aftrrwiiui, he 
gave “The Merchant of Venk^** he jday^ “ ifecte ** cm 
Friday evening, and •' Watadoo ’’and “ The Beib “on .Saturday 
night. On the Friday aftmoon, sith October, a b». 
npo'senwjve gathering <rf the traddenti of ^nderbami gave a 
luncheon in die Town Hall to thoa^tor who. feriyaeighi yram 
previously, had made hb first ttssiiys on the |iiofeiiia»nai 
in that tom The Mayor, who prt!ride 4 msdc a 
tion, which took the form of an addr«w enclosed in » tiaiwl 
.some casket The following is the text of the addr^a j»«« 

To Sir Hbnrv Irvino, Kt.. Mmi. 

Sir,-n— 

On b^baljf of yout oowitfOHi iittiiiifrfm Miiil i,** a § ^ 

Borough of Smrfertod, wc desir« to ufcr y.,« # wrw 
welcome to the town in which you amnnoued v-u, , , .V / . , 

of which you arc now the acknowledged head. ' *** ' 


SUXliKRLAND AGAIN 


aU sh'- Suge h48 been a potent for^ in mmildiiig lb* ron- 
I .ui4 'ill the 44{uratbn8 of nien«-€(]ualiy a itirtii* «tf iiisltMtiion, 
iirnt. .iml I'lhiral |iur}i«>iN! *, aund the pem)imlitf of an at!t«»r who, to 
il i«j hj« «|ti «;wl an, nfkta the feeiing and in»(Mrelion of the artt^t, b** 
» |hJ»vrrinl iinluco«:te for the advemement of culture. Stiij more i« 
c when il»«- ac tor rhoow* to become the inter|>r«ler ami eijHuwuit of 
ik«‘^;«>4rraii liruma, the glory of ottr Bngtiah iitemturc. 
i« Iwvtt learned wnth regret that ito Mage is wjumi to l«**o your «» iHut 
, and tlut the {trew*nt must be tegturded a* a farewell visit. I’llly 
rill Mutm have jwtiked dor**! first yon irteppcd upon the b«rds of t!t«' 
It riimlie in Hunderknd, and we reer^nise tltat after your stientiou** 

I y«»M Imvc a just claim to a perbd of, repose and ijuict eninyinent. 
lifwi you of your assodation with our town wr present you with thin 
I and casket, cm which arc engmved sccims familiar to ua all, with 
rciitktn of tlic hofic tliat you may Umg tic s(Mred to wear this laurels 
fe so well «ifm*d, and to enjoy the csterm and admiration of your 
couiilrytncn. 

II. |. 'rn«Hiiiii4., Aftiptr, 

tt 0 ^ CkturmtiH t>/ Mr Miwf/tm ("‘itmmiNm, 

J. d. ICl«irt.t¥, fkrw#«i»r,' Baas. M. Ikiwav, y»»wa Ckrk, 
CltaKUM liKVAN ANtl JOHN KONIMMIU, ffm. Stes. 

'ving't refill coiitoinitti mme iiiiertMiiiig rumiiiijrrticitg 
i have teuri r«ferr«l to iii the chat|«er of h» bic^- 

^ At the conclynbn of “The Belh*’ on the following 
, there were the usual enthuniaMtc calte, anti, in rtsi|K>n»tJ, 
I iimtlft the folltrwing little i^peeeh, which may bt; taken 
examjile of ihtt many rrther^ which he made, on simikir 
loiw, rliiring thin farewell ttair t — 
lunlies ami (iejillemeii, — It w my |»rivilcge to thank 
anti it is iniiamsible to thank you adrsjuattjly, fer ytnir 
line, and 1 am sure you will take the will for the tleed. 

It Iras l«*en a very gr«it delight to b« lunoiigHi ytm onre 
I, attd 1 would like to expreag my thanks to the many 
N lor ihrnr imrst graciouf and sweet acts of ctmrtesy 
I have la*eri in your town, and I would like to thank 
eitiletniii of the I’ri^ fw their very gemtrous rerortl of 
vork, and I would like to dtank you, and yt»u, with diaiiks 
hank**. 1 shall look forward with grm |»lea»«ure, I Inijie, 
reting you again. I hope that it may be my privi- 
m it will he my hajiiMntSii, to do so. (A|ij.»lau«*,) You 
not remniiluT me tt» 1 shall rememlKtr you, l»ut ! hope 
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you will always rememba’ hms as y«ur rci*fjccil'ul !*»%■. 
ltwln|( stjrvunt*' 

Aftur thu pofommncu erf •* Hecket ” in I JinHlft-. .*ii 8 >4 
Novemlwir, a banquet, attended «mic bwntiffti 4«il 
ladies and geaitlemen, todk In rr|dyii»i; t«» file 

of his health, the guest erf the cveninrf nwdt* ctm- * 4 ’ li» 
effective and charactarWc ^leecrlm «'-harf Jwulir, hah mnini* 
scent ** It Is to me,” he said, ** a g,rt*4t iitAsore* tt» 4ci 
in Dundaj once s^n bdone t take my fcavr iif tit** WMige, 
and I cannot tell you how haf^y it make* me to Iw in the 
honourable petition of guest trf this tM'iUiant gaiheriiig lo-iiighl. 
This hauty greeting ^ ymti^ and the mtuu kimi wnfeJb lo 
which I have just listen^, arc dee^^y griitifying 10 an «rs-.ir 
who is not far from the end d" hi» caretfr. And I feel your 
good-fellowship all the more bratuM; it show# me htiw wrU I 
have retrieved my wltis« mkrfeatunn the inMbrtune erf not 
being a Scot (Laughter.) I did my best to repair the wor 
of my grants and my pedigree hf spending much irf my 
apprenticeship in^Srodand It wmm a ipood school, 
men ; full of discipline j no enervaiiitg luauiy ; no wifipr-t'^ 
dter the pky-^wdl, none on dii» scale. You will reiolkci 
bydney Smiths famous description of the early EdintHtffgk 
Reviewers cultivating literature on m Uitfe oatmLl Wed I 

r^emtw how ^ I cultivated the dranm here in Dundee on m 
very httle marmalade. 

hoy, as the first Gravediggor would say, I re- 
er It these six-and-foriy yeiirs. Ym, I Wieve it H.i't u> 
T se^n of 1858 that the taiinpaiiy of whkli I wiw 

buro-h^irr 'I'htatm Kdio 

times— that when ^ ^ roe t'dking at large nbutti vrrv «44 
times that when I was playing • I lamfet’ In L,*nc|.«i lUnu 

years ago, a famous old actor, Henry CommonTh* re 1 
^ a Set^ opened the evening bill with Ftuli Dot *!| 
Water. Come and see me in “A Fish fl,,# «r uj 

he used to «.y tt, his friends, -and I thbk y™ 




AMUSINc; REMINISCENCES 

l»*lk»w named Irving in the al'trr-jiir»-r,' 
was in t!if prtmt! of summer liinr * in ‘58, ihai w« 
tiiiti r piece Rom Edinburgh n» liuntlee. I should 
that summer wiw the liesi scastm for iheatrirals in 
But what were we 10 do? ’rhere was *t varalkw 
Hirgh. am! nolMidy had asked us logo yachting r»n«nl 
Hidtnott fishing in the Sfjcy - a Iktk* oversight that 
i wimetimes. (laughter.) So we decided i«j stick 
less if we ctmld get any. We ftwmrt! iiurselvi’s in 
y call ii commonwealth. ! don’t know how that wi»nkl 
*lf mil, hut on your prineijde it was that if yoti had / 1 
you w<iukl lake a {wreentage if the /, 1 dit! not come 
real laughter.) If mtire than £\ did mme in ol 
tiu got more. hiveryUnly i*»»k a jwreentugr, and it 
^ resulted in this m»rt of thing, that tl you h.id /, 1 a 
u got tos, 

Our ten* 

We wtel «« «»— ■ 

man was Shakit*|ieare, I low it all cmnm Iwick iii 
ice that remarkable fsrtiduakin tif ’ I lambt ' in t. ’astir 
'hratre. It was not »um{a:ytHts. 
lost* critics who tell you that when we {ircHluce Sliake* 
owadiiys wr jsiini the lily and giW refined gold they 
avi« b*en pleased with the absolute simfdiciiy of our 
ant! acceswiries in that hkawed summer lime. When 
: dr.ink to llamlei— I was the king~~I was al»i» the 
Old wvrrjil «.»iher useful pwions— • well. I drank l«» 
♦nit of one of Keillor’s em|Sey Jars. 1 do really 
that the fitim fdd family plate of Kbinore the rrhly 
goblet wtiuld have {MiHKd unnoticed. Rul when 
of liundee- 'there were not many td them lor 
liner wawm ; but, if few, they were ajijiret'iaiive 1 
» they ’♦iiw that tumpki marmalade jar. which Imd 
duty in one »4 iheir own happy, unpretending hom***4 
nw’ at it with lumuliuous Joy. And wlien the l*»»<.i 
Iggcr IwmhtI tin? skull rd Yomdt to Hamlei-'a •♦kuli 
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wl.tcH vMibtjf » MnaU, aitmuai^. 4«4 t.rf!trj 

turf}t(> '-ihcn mt. litMPW ihAt wr HmI umi «wif « th\ 
r of illiMbn. and nm in vain ! 

“Well. g^tban^ a daaJi has lia(i|^ttr«l i*. mr %mi'r 
ihett. iind upon tcmie of R j^iur chamnan Iw lourbwi in 
m<M liiwtmng i^peedh. I have had the guml immnr wliwl 
w very <Mmgly in my n^id lom^hi— 1(« make *4 

friend* mt both imiai ^ the bor^. Many of iHrm air hriv. 
If I have IcMt any it it tte hand of dmih akiitr. and they, 
iilai ! are not a few in Ml the youii that have mm 

lirtt I mm Dundee. 

** But i am pond to lumw that. In the up« aiwldonriw of a 
life fuU of toil, I have imn and kept your regard by the bah* 
ful, if iwipeifei, piMHX of a rare nnd dIAIcult art. At Irail 
there hat* b^i a pufpraio aMMImtly punned, wl^aevef tlu! 
shortmmingt M ^l^miwmt-~a purpote whkh ha* alwayt 
aimed at the Mandhrd of dm theatre. It li not a 

Ktamdau'd fixed in a groove (Hw, Imar.) If I may ray te 
there 1 $ ®ome vm-iety in the little MH I am aubnitilng to you 
this wwk. The drama tonMm Ufa at to many point! ihiM k 
cm take a very wide eonpmi hidemi witfaotn for<Wtii« tei 
mission of intelligent recrratfem •The web ttf our Kfe it 
ot a mingled yarn, and dl j ow vhtuei wouM 

oe pond, if our fault* whii»|»'d them n«i; and m.i. 
wouia de^jair, if they were ni^ chr»rUied by wtir vlni^*.* 
’ *1^ *” athtsitre— well, we all want to tm 

in theatre; but not to l«* ainuM’tl by what fe mwely vainU 
e want to be amused, I take it, by the rmpbymeni trf if»ie 

'^i’ imagtnaikm, It k to th# kn-v ;n 

t . t the dram makes its highest apiral. A .uf w uh tie ■ , 
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of hk friends ; •* Frwn that time," hr siikl. *4' 

hL fns^agrmeni in Livapo^ in the y«ir il^ " 
r»»iir.ij»rmfnt I have al««yi fenind in lJvrtr|VK»l rtit.i 4 ir 4 |jr'' 
inrw 1 owe, above ^ tt> my oW friend Sir I'.dward 
one of the very fineit oritics df the dmma this e*»i4mf y hm m r 
known. (A^^wiie.) My l*©ni Ma)n»r, for aii arior lo talk 
atnnii dmnmtic critkmn k always a drl^r If hr rs- 

I«rt»se4 hii distruM td that fomi cd intrllwtwJ rirwiv, «^hr 
siiineiimei in private'— he m ii«pp»i«**l i** Mtwriing 

from well«merited rebuke. If, mu the other hAiiit he iprowt 
eiithuiiiaiitic, ^ecialty in tlws prenwice <d a tlraiiMiie eritk, 
he k open to the siaq^ion ai uying to beguile the judge and 
corrupt the exwutioner. (Laiighwr.) My old friend, I hupe, 
does not suapa^t me, akhmgh wre «iU a few nighii nuwe 
of my engagtameni at d^ Royal Cmirt ‘I’hmire. Hut when 
an actor m iwor the end of his mtwt there b ncH to mta:h in* 
ducemeni to cajole the i^em, unbending <»mR»r. I 

m in a position now to look teck with a dliadiidnaiing eye 
upon our thmtrial vSkm fm more than a generaikm ; and I 
can say diare b no wrinsr to whose aympiuiMddc ini%ht our 
Mage owes a i^eater debt dian to Sir Kdvmrd RtMeteE And 
this is surdiy a mm filing |tee and ewcasmn, my l.ofd 
Mayor, to note that Sir Ederauni Rim^ haa aBNnbifMBd ihb 
unremitting and Mtrching *«I far the dnwna with the die 
charge of high public duiii^ with the mnduct of a grwt 
newspaper-'-^-perhap I ought to jsty two frwi newipipm, 
now hai^ily blended, though this urrimgeim;iii nwy have ihr 
drawback that thent will bt* only one iheatriad mute where 
two grew bdbre. Possibly some concoision on thb score may 
be ntelc to the appetite of jwtoni and mans^trs for »H ihr 
notice they can get I say Sir Edward Ruiwell i« a living 
refutetion of the old-fashiontid nation that wh«i a man givrt 
his mind to the drama he is fit for nothing dw. and diould tm 
watched with some anxiety by his frkndi. Th» was wiice a 
paradox, but now the time giviai it jsroor. ih« » puitem tm 
' drwnatic art may be cherished by a responsible' ritigen. Yt«, 
,you have a practical example of this truth in Liverpmd. wbkh 



of humour which ktjpt the table in a roar, or of thts 
te IIuhIkih of fkKjwmce revealing a rare gift of oratory. 
Jf an hour he pkyed ujxm the comjKiny as a skilled 
m plays U|Mm his instrument, and made it res|>ond to 
cry mtKKi. It was all a matter of individuality. Sir 


mm- ^ 

lot merely a great actor, but a many-sided and cultured 

I Friday, 9th Dccemlw, the Lord Mayor of Man- 
r |m»ided tiver a luncheon given in the I'own Hall 
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raiwr mm rapidly mmiftfi if* 4 

I© h^vf utYjDMmw^ more or tern ynj^»i^i»i rrfir, sc-* 
'Thrfr i%, 41 ih« busy &i imim f 

4 h*« 4 utr!y p^fui, in bdt^| for ihe fawM iimc aj*»ft 
!li.ti b 4 Vf brcofms fonufoir by 4^ ammcMifoa umi 4 #tii«I »ji 
rhrrwhotl frMMtfw hmra bom iimiH ««tl, t« Sur Hmi 
hi* j«w« in Manchemsf wm ilkimtficvl l»y nw^h ilwi 1 
bnh joyowi and •timufoth^. Whterwrt he Ii 4 * Wn d«i 
hi* farttweU wmr. he ha* ran wkh giwiing* ft*ii inrf riy ctnil 
hui dteply afeaionaif!. and the fpceThra hr ha.* I*rrii ral 
wpan to mahr, in rt»^pon*r 10 ikwir dmwanaraiifitni. h 
{^niy ^>wn the Mng td graiiimlr. and ihe h 

a|it»wklifin of the revcrbmuiiig ipaod «ri»hrf* with which 
haa evrjrywhne hrai gieneA The rnihiMtaiiin with wh 
the CTOwded and Mfliani imdiirme* hitr rwrivcd him dor 


the week, if mil quite a plwnrammal rajpetimre, have a#io 
n tuhatanty i«iiiiw*ny of the rmmn in which he i* hekl 
the ^yfning fiuhiir id Manchnucf, which may haee had 
eflte of, 10 wmir eiiimi, mii^Ming the inevinthfo norrow 
parting. Sir Henry* prtdbtNional owrer h«i h«n mm 
ew-inowiilng dyinctfon and Thi* ha* hi 

hon^ht hy omnmandlng odent m the ftr*i place, 1 
by the hifli^ce whfch «n utMuttfod wfumiion and d%f 
^w%,y* eiwtiie. Eeeiyihir^ Sir Hmwry ha^ undtermi 
!u *'4 fjern «rce|««hlr becrntne of foi ««hrfr iiiMfow*. 

iMid Mttrlkcti«il omipietenMi, and itn rdoi'^iraMl 
f«ir»r4l|y rirvatiiig tendbicy.** 

Irving t^t Chttenat mid the Hew Year m f»f|r 

Si', .’-r'r- r'-v.f{x ih'- K^tyal li.ith Ihtid, -u ■■ 1 

reiiirmng to town «« |ih Jainmiy, tfdf, inadr h«. hat u 
pstfaliwni fi^ ^ 1^1^ whldll bogui m dit end *4 that t«r*n 
fhi Swiday. the i|d^ pv«, at the Mmn €hk 4 4»m 
whuh \u>.l mm bm)w«.iii«liit«il ftmorr. lo 4 ..n.dl 5..ut. 
imnn.m-.m ff...,vK who. cm llw* : • .1 

L. I*. Aumiii, Atec Mri Aumln Breenm, |. M, ikiU 
Ihntwis C '.tiling, G. %eaeer Edwmdra, |. Hkol ihmn 

fJetnem Hii iM Riead : and ||.d 
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was impaired, but he had not lost the inherent force of his 
nature or his capacity for fighting. Before the end of Feb- 
ruary, he felt well enough to carry out his London season 
and made his plans to do so. On the ist March, he sent 
me the following telegram : “ Untruthful paragraph in last 
night’s — — concerning London season, without least founda- 
tion. No more bulletin necessary. Best wishes.' — Irving, 
Wolverhampton.” On the 5th of March, he was well 
enough to write a letter to me concerning these malicious 
reports in certain papers which, in due course, were proved 
to be mere inventions. He recuperated at Torquay, where 
he stayed at the Imperial Hotel, attended to the details of 
his business, and, as he had planned in the summer of 1904, 
fulfilled his engagement at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Before the conclusion of that engagement — on Sunday, 
4th June — he took the chair at a dinner given by the leading 
members of the theatrical profession, at the Savoy Hotel, 
to the veteran dramatic critic, Joseph Knight. Mr. Knight, 
as readers of the first volume of this book are aware, had not 
hesitated to speak freely of Henry Irving during his early 
years at the Lyceum. But Mr. Knight’s criticisms were 
always couched in decorous terms and they never contained 
any spark of malice. Long before 1905, the critic and the 
actor had become good friends. Irving, at this dinner to 
Mr. Knight, made some interesting observations on dramatic 
criticism. “ My own observation of dramatic criticism,” he 
said, "is pretty extensive and it convinced me long ago that 
the critics do speak their minds, although they may not be 
all of the same mind. There is a cheerful diversity. Touch- 
Hg upon criticism on one occasion, I ventured to use the 
phrase ‘rapture of disagreement,’ to describe the effect pro- 
duced sometimes by the reading of many notices. An 
eminent critic has been at the pains more than once since 
then to explain to me on philosophical grounds why it is im- 
possible for all the Critics to take the same view, and say the 
saoie things. I am glad they do not. The sameness would 
be terrible. Even if they always said that we were all in- 
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comparable, that would cease to be stimulating after the first 
shock of surprise, and we should yearn for a discordant note. 
But there is one thing we do look for in criticism — the 
quality which Russell Lowell, himself a great literary critic, 
called the first essential—the quality of sympathy. Sympathy 
our friend Knight has always shown— the sympathy which 
springs from a genuine love of the stage. I don’t know how 
m^any years he has been writing about the Drama. My own 
memory of him goes back as far as i860. I knew very early 
in my professional life that the good opinion of Joe Knight 
was a great stimulant to a young actor. Well, here he is 
writing still with undiniinished zest, with unclouded vision, 
with immense knowledge, and with that sympathy which 
enables a critic to appreciate a purpose even when it is 
unachieved, and when the means at the young player’s com- 
mand are as yet immature. There are many of us who have 
reason to bear this in grateful remembrance. The stage owes 
a great debt to a mam who writes with a keen eye for the 
best, but adso with a handsome acknowledgment of the second 
best, and with a single-minded desire to maintain the public 
interest in the Drama, as apart from some things which are 
not drama, though they may pass by its name. But I am 
not going to give our friend a lecture on the Drama, the 
spirit and the Listory of which he knows better than any of 
us. Nor am I here to offer any elaborate eulogy to a man 
whose simplicity of character would reject it. The object of 
this gathering is to mark our sense of Mr. Knight’s services 
to the stage, and to the dramatic calling, by an expression 0 
goodwill, which embraces not this or that artist alone, but 

the whole of our profession.” _ 

It is good to know that Irving’s last season in London, 
beginning on Saturday, 29th April with “ Becket,” and ending 
on loth June, was a financial success. His cleai pro t was 
very considerable, and, harassed as he was by the monetary 
strain which shortened his life, this must have been a little 
relief to him, as well as a satisfaction on other groimds. 
“Becket” was given on twenty-two occasions, “The Mer- 
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chant of Venice” on twelve. “ Louis XI.” was played on 
Tuesday, 6th June, Thursday, 8th June, and Friday, 9th 
June. On Monday, 5th June, on Wednesday afternoon, 7th 
June, and on the last night, Saturday, the 10th, "Waterloo” 
preceded " Becket," the prologue to Tennyson’s play being 
omitted at those performances. In regard to the authorship 
of “ Becket,” there was now a line on the programme, under 
the name of Alfred, Lord Tennyson — Adapted for the stage 
by Henry Irving”. Although Irving at last took credit to 
himself for the alterations which made " Becket” possible as 
a stage-play, he was still paying a fee of ten guineas a per- 
formance for the acting rights. This, however, was cheap in 
comparison with the thirty pounds a night which he had paid 
to the French authors for " Dante”. 

The end was now approaching, although the actor little 
knew it. He still spoke hopefully of his formal farewell of 
the stage, and he had planned another tour of America, to 
begin in San Francisco. But that was abandoned, and the 
autumn tour of the English provinces substituted. Continu- 
ous work was a necessity. His expenses were now reduced 
to the smallest amount compatible with his work and position. 
They were still heavy, for his company was an expensive 
one, although Miss Terry was no longer a member, and his 
liberal treatment of those with whom he came in contact still 
needed a Substantial treasury. His expenses, indeed, were 
always out of proportion to his receipts, enormous as those 
were. His expenses, for instance, at Drury Lane, during his 
last season at that house, amounted to .;^’4,868 2s. 4d. — an 
average of over ^131 a performance. The salaries of his 
company and staff came to £ 2 , 1 ^/^., and the supernumeraries 
, , swallowed up an additional .5^241. The stage staff and ex- 
panses came to another .^^843, and he paid X234 in authors’ 
' foes. Yet this was doing things moderately— for him. 

The following is the statement of, Henry Irving’s gross 
^nd his expenses from • the period ‘ wheij, he took 
the Dyiliriiiliiifcfigilitiiliy 
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London Admissions and (Rent of Lyceum) ;^i,i 77 i 734 ^ 

(America and the Provinces) Admissions 

Tours 

Rent of Saloons, etc. .... 

Sale of Books and Pictures 
Miscellaneous Receipts ... 


1,049,729 7 
13,584 13 
7,955 7 
12,634 I 


Total Receipts . 

Deduct Outgoings 

Working Expenses . 
production Account . 
Expenditure on House . 
Law Expenses and Audit 
Cost of Books, Pictures, etc. 


£2,261,637 10 I 


. £1,877,028 o 

, 221,178 15 

59,862 9 

3,948 19 
. 6,272 I 


Total Expenditure 


£q 3,347 4 o 


Net Profit 

Which divided over the period from 31st 
August, 1878 to loth June, 1905 (- 27 ^ ^ 

years) is an average profit of. . Lvceum Theatre, but do 

above tores include fhe Svndicate ^ He paid back to the 

not include the £26,500 received from the byndicate. nc 

Syndicate £25,800. 

Total receipts ftom all sources.- 

• ■ ■ '■ ’711 016 18 4 

Province; '■ ’ • • 3^9,339 


^2.261,637 10 


Allusion has been made to the financial 
last season in London. That was satisfactory m it elfi bm 
the keynote to the season was the affection of t p 
S favouri.. Much of that uffeceou »s^sho««d 
Upon him by a new audience. t is o ^ 
tributes to his genius that, when t ® P® P longer— 

could not see the greatest act^^^ hay^-^ L g^^^ 

never again, perhaps— they wer ^ crreatness that he 

1, is also an inconvowuble proo f h^^ 
mvanably drew to h™ the yo^^ ^ loUg Srter 

convincingly proved in 1 87 , demonstrated over 

of management at the Lyc ’ . ^ London. . His 

and over again during is ^ hundreds of yoUng men and , 
old admirers were staunc , and seeing, admired:. 

women went to see him for the Sf June, the 

ThLre Royal, Dmry 1^"=' ., 0 “ i" S of that historic 
, -Li. J wrSrrar been seen within the wans 
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playhouse, at the representation of a serious piece. Many 
mothers had brought their little children to see — for the first 
and last time — Henry Irving. The stalls were half-filled 
with ladies who held their babes — some of them were not 
more than three or four years old — aloft so that they might 
see, and be told of the event in time to come, the man who 
had accomplished great things and won this great glory. 
On the last night but one, when he had acted Louis XI. 
with marvellous vigour, it seemed as though the audience 
would never be done applauding and calling their favourite 
before them again and again. On the last night of all, the 
scene was even more touching. A short speech of farewell 
had been prepared, but the delivery of it was interspersed 
with so many cheers and so many cries of " Irving’s men” 
and " come back,” that much of its sequence was lost. The 
end of it was to the effect that he intended to visit America 
again, in the early part of the following year, “and, if all be 
well, I shall meet you again next year. I shall look forward 
to that time with clelight, and, with a heart full of deep and 
grateful remembrance, I respectfully and affectionately bid 
you good-bye ”. He was summoned to the footlights time 
and time again, and many of the spectators sang a verse 
from “Auld Lang Syne”. In vain was the safety curtain 
lowered. Hundreds of people remained shouting and ap- 
plauding until the actor, having changed from his Becket 
costume to evening dress, was endeavouring to address the 
representatives of the master-carpenters of the London 
theatres who had assembled on the stage. It was useless, 
however. The tumult in front was too much. The curtain 
was raised, and, taking the audience into the family party, as 
it were, he proceeded with his address, and, with a final 
“ Good-bye ” and “ God bless you,” retired from view. Even 
then, late as it was, a large crowd gathered at the stage- 
<ioor to cheer the actor as, tired out, but deeply touched by 

the unique display of affection, he left the scene of triumph. 

ifSiiiijWii;;#rury Lafie^::seasbh?Wafe;:&;-|aldiliiite 
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t-V^ ^ 4 !, V. 


4r ’ 

“There is a bond between us which dates before to-day— we are not 
strangers/^' — anderdecken. 


^•fr7 -> 

4f/p.k 

<< I count myself in nothing else so 
As in a soul remembering my good friends. _ 

Richard II. 


5, ^ ^ '' 

a Men are God*s trees and 
Women are God^s flowers. 

Beqket. 







S8iilllSSSliv 
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must be stated that, on the afternoon of Thursday, 15th June, 
he appeared at His Majesty’s Theatre and acted Corporal 
Brewster on the occasion of the testimonial matinee to his 
friend and comrade of old days, Mr. Lionel Brough. Busi- 
ness arrangements detained him in London for some weeks, 
but he managed to get a rest, which was much needed, for 
his strength was ebbing fast, at Scarborough and Whitby, 
before starting his provincial tour. Great need had he of 
physical strength and mental fortitude. In the middle of 
September, on Friday night, the 15th, Louis Frederick Austin 
died suddenly, at the H6tel Mdtropole, Brighton. This was 
a terrible shock to Irving, for he had brought Austin to 
London in the early seventies, and had made him his con- 
fidential secretary. The two men were close friends. Irving 
had a deep affection for his brilliant and loyal comrade, as, 
indeed, Austin was. By a curious chain of circumstances, 
it fell to my lot to attend to all the details in connection with 
the burial of Austin, who was, also, for several of the last 
years of his life, one of my best and most valued friends. 

I was the first person to see Irving after the shock to us both, 
and, for once in his life, although he was very quiet and 
spoke but little, his feelings so over-mastered him that he 
begged me to stay with him as long as possible. This I did, 
but my duties took me to Brighton on the Saturday night, 
as there were many sad offices to be filled. The first of 
these missions over, I sent word to Irving, who was then in 
London, of its accomplishment, and received from him the 
following telegram; “Deeply indebted. Please represent 
me till all over and send wreath in loving memory of an old 
and valued friend.” I spent more than one evening with 
Irving at Stratton Street, after that sad event, and he spoke 
long and earnestly of our comrade. He said, more than once, 
“ What a shock to his friends,” and I knew, such was his own 


nature, that he did not wish his own friends to be 
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Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield, with “ The Merchant of Venice”. 
His last days brought him many tokens of affection. “A 
great sheaf of crimson roses was one lady’s tribute to Sir 
Henry Irving last night,” recorded a local paper. “ Flung 
across the footlights from the bottom right-hand box when 
Sir Henry came on at the end of the final scene to acknow- 
ledge the welcome accorded him, the flowers failed to reach 
the centre of the stage, and dropped a fragrant, vivid mass 
just by the garden seat on which Jessica and Lorenzo had 
breathed their lovers’ rhapsody to the moon ”. The flowers 
were not lost to him, and he knew — although he had no 
personal acquaintance with the lady — that the occupants of 
the box were brother and sister, who had been in the stalls 
on many nights during his previous season at Drury Lane, 
and had come to Sheffield, strangers to him as they were 
personally, out of admiration, indeed affection. The know- 
ledge of this incident pleased him, as I know, for I was with 
him at the time. I saw him play in Sheffield, in addition 
to Shylock, Becket and 'Mathias, and, although he acted 
these characters finely, it was plain that his physical 
strength was undergoing too great a strain. 

In addition to acting in Sheffield, he attended a luncheon 
given to him with the Lord Mayor at the head, and, again in 
Bradford, where he began his engagement on Monday, the 
9th, as Shylock, the Mayor of Bradford presided at a similar 
function and presented him with an address in which his 
work was highly eulogised. His reply took the form of his 
oft-repeated plea for municipal recognition of the drama, and 
he made a pregnant allusion to himself—" one the sands of 
whose life are running fast”. It was an effort to him to go 
to the luncheon, and it was so evident to those about him 
that his strength was failing that they obtained his consent to 
omitting “ The Bells” from the future programme. On the 
Friday night, the 13th, he played Becket as impressively, as 
beautifully, as ever. He then drove to his hotel, with one of 
' hjs; staff, Mr. J. W. Sheppard, for companion, but spoke 
' fieyer a word on the journey. On arriving at the hotel, he 
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collapsed. He was just able to murmur to Mr. Sheppard, 

“ Give me a chair,” was placed on a couch in the hall, and 
died at ten minutes to twelve o’clock, from the results of the 
catarrh which for years had been undermining his system. 

His death was a shock to the entire community. But 
the suddenness of it had the effect of arousing the pent-up 
affection of the public. Much of that affection, as we have 
seen, had been in evidence during the previous twelve 
months. And now there was nothing to stay the outburst. 
The newspapers, of course, teemed with long articles, and 
over a hundred tributes in verse appeared within_ a week. 
The most remarkable thing, however, was the wish of the 
people that Irving should be buried in Westminster Abb^. 
This wish was expressed in many ways, and before the 
memorial to the Dean of Westminster, praying that the in- 
terment might take place in the Abbey, was drawn up. The 
consent was given readily. In accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Abbey, the body was cremated. On the eve o 
the funeral, the remains lay in state at No. i Stratton Street, 
the residence of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Here a great 
crowd of mourners passed in and out all day l^g. In thus 
testifying to her respect and admiration for Henry drvmg, 
the eood and gracious lady, who was to follow him so swn, 
performed the last of the many acts of kindness-her constant 

i:^re1himsocially--whichhad^n.h^ 
the early days of his management. On the Thureday ev^ 

*g, the coffin was rentoved. amid a great 

poUce. which lined the 

the Abbey, where, in the Cype‘ e* ^ 

until nam’es are 

Tid BSrwllo lilte his father, J. M. Levy, had, m 
was Lord Burnham. _ ^ loyally supported the 

the Lady Irving, who 

deceased actor in all ^ considera- 

was accompanied by Harry J. Loveday ; and. in 

Stirtoe^^tlte grave-side in Poets' Comer included 
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Mrs. H. B. Irving, Mrs. Laurence Irving, Mr. Bram Stoker, 
and Mr. Walter Collinson. The King and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were represented, and Her Majesty sent a 
wreath, accompanied by a card bearing, in her own writing, 
this inscription : “ With deepest regret, from the Queen. 

‘ Into Thy hands O Lord — into Thy hands ’ ”. The words 
quoted by Her Majesty were the closing words of Irving’s 
career, for they are the last words spoken by Becket, in which 
character Irving may be said to have died. 

Westminster Abbey has never held a more grief-stricken 
congregation than at the solemn moment when the coffin 
containing the ashes of Henry Irving was carried, to the 
strains of the funeral march composed by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie for “Coriolanus” at the Lyceum, to its resting 
place amid England’s honoured dead. And, when the Dean 
of Westminster, who had left his sick room in order to do this 
office for the player, pronounced the Benediction, the heart 
which did not throb with emotion must indeed have been 
stony. At that moment, my mind went back to a pathetic 
scene before the public were admitted to the Abbey. By 
good fortune, as I think it, I happened to be at one of the 
cloister gates, when a constable told me that a man in great 
grief asked to be admitted and begged me to see him. The 
poor fellow was an old coachman who had driven Henry 
Irving for some years. There was no doubting the depth of 
his emotion. And I was more rejoiced that this humble ad- 
mirer should be in the Abbey than I can tell, for he was one 
of the people, and it was in the hearts of the people that Henry 
Irving won his great place. 


PARTS PLAYED BY HENRY IRVING* 

EDINBURGH* 


(9TH February, 1857 — : 

Sir Arthur Lassell, Jasper Plum, 
and Stephen Plum, in “All that 
Glitters is not Gold 

Sylvius, also Orlando, in “ As You 
Like It”. 

Ferdinand, also Count Medora, in 
“ Asmodeus ”, 

Herbert, in “ The Advocate^s 
Daughter”. 

General Duclos, in “The Aval- 
anche * , 

Lord Welford, in “The ArtisPs 
Wife”. 

Mr. Peregrine Pyefinch, in “An 
Hour at Seville ”. 

Richard Hargrave, in “The An- 
chor of Hope ”, 

Seaweed, Lieutenant Pike, and 
Captain Crosstree, in “Black-Eyed 
Susan”, 

Prince Rudolph, in “The Blind 
Boy”. 

Edmond de Mailly, in “Book the 
Third Chapter the First ”. 

Mr. Henry Higgins, also Frank 
Friskly, in “ Boots at the Swan ”, 
Lieutenant Varley, also Captain 
Harcourt, in “ The B oarding School 
M'Kay, and MTntosh, in “The 
Battle of Inch ”. 

Augustus, in “ Barney, the Baron * . 
Pester, in “The Bashful Irishinan ”, 
John Beauchamp, in “ Bathing 
Ned Spanker, in “A Blighted 

Being”. ^ ^ ^ 

Torrington, in “The Balance of 

Comfort”. 

VOL, II. 


3TH September, 1859.) 

Edmund Earlybird, in “ The Birth- 
place of Podgers ”, 

Beauchamp, in “ Beulah Spa 
Captain Craigengelt, in “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor”. 

Philip, in “ A Bright To-morrow ", 
Albert, in “ The Bottle Imp ”, 
Didier, in “ The Bohemians ”, 
Davenport, in “ British Legion ”, 
Tom Tunnell, in “The Bay of 
Biscay”. 

Count Manfredi, in “ Bom to Good 
Luck”. 

Mr. Crummy, in “ Betsy Baker 
Mr. Wildcats Heartycheer, in 
“The Bonnie Fishwife”. 

DeSaubign^, in “The Carpenter 
of Rouen”. 

Giordini, also Meynard, in “The 
Corsican Brothers ”. 

Pisanio, in “Cymbeline”. 

The Nobleman, in “Clari, the 
Maid of Milan ”. 

Vincent, in “ The Cabin Boy ” 
Frank, in “ Custom and Country 
Tam Maxwell, James Birkie, and 
King James, in “ Cramond Brig ”, 
Antoine, in “The Cagot”, 

Nat Nowlan, in “The Charming 
PoUy 

Hortensio, also Biondello, in 
“Catherine and Petruchio 
Yussuff, in “ Conrad and Medora , 
Alphonse de Nyon, in “ The 
Creole; or, Love’s Fetters”. 

Gruff Taddeton, in “The Cricket 
on the Hearth ”. 
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The King, in “ Charles XII." 

Percy, in “ The Castle Spectre ^ . 
Frederick Stork, also Francis, in 
“The Crown Prince _ 

Dangle, in “The Critic . 

Captain Killingly, also Captain 
Poodle, in “ Catching an Heiress . 

Mr. Palmerston, in “The Dumb 
Man of Manchester”. , 

Count Corvenio, Antonio, ^ and 
Strapado, in “The Dumb Maid of 
Genoa 

Clayton, in “Dred . ^ 

Captain Templeton, m Deaf as 

a Post”. „ 

Lord Randolph, in “ Douglas_ . 
Count d’Anville, in “ Dominique, 
the Deserter ”. 

Alfred Fitzfrolic, also Lord Min- 
cington, in “ The Dancing BaAer . 
Richard Penderell, in “ The Dream 

Mr. Ogler, in “The Drapery 
Question 

David Copperfield. 

Don Josd, in “Don Cmsar de 
Bazan”. 

Colonel Freelove and Lord Rivers, 
in “The Day after the Wedding”. 

Mr. John Timkins, in “The 
Double Dummy”. 

Frank Topham, in “Don t Judge 
by Appearances”. 

Octavio, in “ Don Giovanni . 
Rudolphus, in “The Drunkards 
Doom". 

Captain Seymour, m “Diamond 
Cut Diamond ”. 

Adolphus Jobling, in “Daddy 

Hardacre”. , o » 

Dombey, in “ Dombey and Son . 
Walmsley, in “ The Evil Genius ". 
Colonel Mountfort, in “ Ella 
Rosenberg ”. 

Charles Digit, in “Every Cloud 
has a Silver Lining ”. 

Claude Frollo, in “Esmeralda , 
Captain Popham, in “ The Eton 
Boy”. 


Captain Thompson, in “ A Fascin- 
ating Individual”. 

Baron Longueville, in “The 
Foundling of the Forest”. 

Philario, in “ Fazio ”. 

Lieutenant Mowbrey, also Toby 
Vanish, in “ The Flying Dutchman ”. 
Piers Talbot, in “The Fire Raiser ”. 
The Prince, in “Frankenstein”. 
Linton, Leybourne, Captain Lave- 
rock, Alfred, and Ishmael, in “ The 
Flowers of the Forest ”. 

Kenmure, in “The Falls of 
Clyde ”. 

Didier, in “ The French Spy ”. 
Count de Valmore, also Alfred 
Seaborne, in “Fraud and Its 
Victims ”. 

Lord Dalgarno, in “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel ”. 

Blake, in “ The Fairy Circle ”. 
Altamont, in “Forty and Fifty”. 
Captain Niddermannersteinchwan- 
choingen, in “ Frederick of Prussia”. 

Carbine, Sergeant Musquetoun, 
and Gilderoy, in “ Gilderoy ". 

Charley, Young Mr. Simpson, and 
I-Iarry Collier, in “ Good for No- 
thing ”. 

Henry Bertram, Dirk Hatterick, 
and Colonel Mannering, in “Guy 
Mannering ”. 

Bates, in “ The Gamester . 

Luke Platfield. in “The Gipsy 
Farmer”. 

Ned Keogh, also George 0 Ken- 
nedy, in “ Green Bushes . _ 

The Governor, in“ The Governor s 

Wife ”. 

Evan Pritchard, in “ Gwynneth 
Vaughan". 

Langley, in “ Grandfather White- 

head”. , • » 

The Organist, in “ Gaberlunzie . 
Don Manuel, in “ Giralda”. 

Sir William Worthey, in “The 
Gentle Shepherd”. 

Marston, in " Green Hills of the 

Far West 
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Larapedo, also Lopez, in '*The 
Honeymoon 

Mr. Furlong, in ‘'Handy Andy”. 
Guildenstern, Horatio, the King, 
the Priest, the Ghost, Osric, and 
Laertes, in “ Hamlet 

Philip, in “ High Life Below 
Stairs 

Sir Thomas Clifford, also Tinsel, 
in “ The Hunchback 

Captain Lejoyeux, in “Honesty 
is the Best Policy 

Charles, in “ His Last Legs 
Earl of Surrey, in “ King Henry 
VIII.” 

Charles, in “ The Happiest Day 
of My Life 

Lord Quaverley, in “ Helping 
Hands 

Fergus Graham, in “ A Hard 
Struggle 

Cyril Baliol, in “ Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh 

Smatter, in “ Hunting a Turtle ”. 
Black Frank, the Duke of Argyle, 
and Reuben Butler, in “ The Heart 
of Midlothian 

Lykon, also Myron, in “ Ingomar 
Charles, in “The Irish Tutor”. 
Sir Charles Lavender, in “ The 
Irish Tiger”. 

Victor Dubois, in “ Ici On Parle 
Frangais 

Armstrong, also Orson, in “ The 
Iron Chest ”. 

Sir Reginald Frondeboeuf, in 
“ Ivanhoe 

Earl of Sussex, in “The Idiot 
Witness”. 

Henry Travers, in “ The Irish 
Emigrant ”. 

Mackenzie, also Captain Dixon, 
in “The Irish Lion”. 

Coquin, in “Isabelle”. 

Captain Herbert, in “Irish Assur- 
ance 

Connor, also M. Voyage, in “ Ire- 
land as it Was 

Captain Florvil, in “The Invin- 
cibles 


Kelly, in “ Ida May 
George Lane, in “ The Irish Post ”* 
Malden, in “ Irish a Honey ”, 

Sir Richard Wroughton, in “ The 
Jacobite ”, 

Sigismund Fanshawe, in “Jessy 
Vere ”. 

Belmour, in “Jane Shore 
Lucille, in “ Joan of Arc 
Baron Fitzjeffrey, also Mayfly, in 
“John Overy”. 

George Heriot, also the Counsel 
for the Prosecution, in “ Janet Pride ”, 
Dumouchard, in “ The Jersey 
Girl”. 

Jos^ Rimiero, in “ Jack Robinson 
and His Monkey ”. 

Curan, in “ King Lear 
Philip, King of France, in “ King 
John”. 

Colonel Vane, in “The King’s 
Wager 

Duke de Chabonnes, in “The 
Knight of Arva 

Sir Almeric, in “ King Rent’s 
Daughter”. 

Franquille, in “ The King of the 
Peacocks 

Wayland Smith, in a burlesque of 
“ Kenilworth 

Claude Melnotte, Beaus^ant, and 
Captain Gervais, in “The Lady of 
Lyons 

Captain Amersfort, in “ The Loan 
of a Lover”. 

Tristran, also Coitier, in “Louis 
XL” 

Sir Charles Lavender, also Mr. 
Bookly, in “ The Ladies’ Club 
Mr. Simon Homblower, in “The 
Laughing Hyena 
Wyndham Bowyer, in “ TheLonely 
Man of the Ocean 
Ned Martin, in “The Lost Ship 
Sir Charles Howard, and Captain 
Maydenblush, in “The Little Trea- 
sure”. 

Charles, in “ The Lottery Ticket ” 
Squire Chase, also Charles May- 
dew, in “Luke the Labourer”. 

* 
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Malcolm Graeme, in " The Lady 
of the Lake 

Henry Wentworth, in ‘‘ The Last 
Man 

Lord Darnley, Earl Ltnnley,^ and 
Will Elliott, in “ Lord Darnley 
Louis, in Like and Unlike 
Philip Amory, in “The Lamp- 
lighter’’. 

Neville, also Waller, in “The Love 
Chase”. 

Sparkler, in “ Little Dorrit 
Dazzle, also Charles Courtly, in 
“ London Assurance 
Ulrick, in “ Love 

The Wolf, in a pantomime, “ Little 
Bo-Peep”. 

Andrd, in “ Lucille 
Gustave de Grignon, in “The 
Ladies’ Battle 

Lorain, in “ The Lost Plusband 
Lord Lyndsay, also Jasper Drys- 
dale, in “ Mary Queen of Scots 
Seyton, Rosse, Banquo, and Mac- 
duff, in “Macbeth”. 

Jupiter, in “ Midas 
Captain Gasconade, ' in “ The 
Mysterious Stranger”. 

Salarino, also Bassanio, in “The 
Merchant of Venice”. 

Adrien, in “ Music hath Charms 
Oakheart, in “ My Poll and My 
Partner Joe”. 

Brozzo, and Gianetto Sampiero, in 
“ Matteo Falcone 

Philip D’Arville in “Michael 
Erie”, 

Jason, in “ Medea”. ^ 

De Ferney, in Memoirs of the 
Devil”, 

Algernon, in “The Maid with the 
Milking-Pail”. 

Mr. Frederick Younghiisband, also 
Mr. Lionel Lynx, in * ‘ Married Life ’ ’ . 

Maxwell, in “Mother and Child 
are Doing Well”. 

Antoine Deval, in “ The Midnight 
Watch”. 

' / : rti}enry Desgrais, in “ Mischief- 
; Maldh'gv’. 


HENRY IRVING 

Briefless, in “ The Middle Temple”. 
Captain Dudley Smooth, in 
“ Money 

Markland, in “Marie Ducange”. 
Snarl, also Soaper, in “ Masks and 
Faces 

Mowbray, in “Mind your Own 
Business”. 

Selva, in “ Masaniello ”, 

Edward Waverley, in “ My Wife’s 
Mother”. 

Mr, Tonnish, in “The Middy 
Ashore 

James Greenfield, in “ The 
Momentous Question ”. 

Egerton, in “The Man of the 
World 

Mr. Langford, in “My Precious 
Betsy”. 

Count de Provence, in “Marie 
Antoinette 

Frederick de Courcy, in “The 
Marble Pleart”. 

Wrangle, in “ The Man with the 
Carpet Bag ”. 

Herbert Manifest, in “Marriage a 
Lottery 

Don Pedro, in “The Muleteer of 
Toledo”, 

The Marquis de Brancador, in 
“ Mephistopheles ”, 

Fabian Leslie, in “The .Miller of 
Whetstone”, 

John Brush, in “ Mr, and Mrs. 
Pringle”. 

Secretary Sampson, in “ The May 
Queen 

Captain Touchwood, in “My 
Aunt’s Plusband”, 

Lieutenant Bowling, in “ The 
Milliner’s Holiday”. 

Gaston de Montclar, in “ Marianne 
the Vivandi^re ”. 

Fernando, in “ The Maid and the 
Magpie”. 

George, in “ The Miller’s Maid”. 
D’Aubign^, in “ The Man with 
the Iron Mask ”. 

Captain Burnish, in “ The Nervous 
Man”. 
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Flipper, in Number One Round Colonel Pazzi, in “ A Prince for 
the Corner”. an Hour”. 

Ned O’Grady, in “Norah Creina Augustus Burr, in The Porter’s 
Marquis de Treval, in “ Not a Bad Knot 
Judge Walter Warren, in “ A Poor Ghrs 

Nicholas, also Mantellini, in Temptation”. 

Nicholas Nickleby ”, Charles Edward, in “ Prince 

The Duke de Vendome, in Charles Edward Stuart”. 

“Nothing Venture, Nothing Win”, Lieutenant Wentworth, in “ Queen 
Sydenham Simmerton, in “ An Mary’s Bower 
Object of Interest”. Francis Osbaldiston, Rashleigh, 

Charles Benedict, in “ The Old and Rob Roy, in “ Rob Roy 
Gentleman”. Catesby, Henry VL, and Rich- 

Monks, in “ Oliver Twist mond, in “ Richard HI.” 

Henry Seymour, in “ Our Gal Paris, also Tybalt, in “ Romeo and 

Montano, the Messenger, and Juliet 
Cassio, in “ Othello ” . Carlos, in “ The Revenge 

Hal Harsfield, in “The Ocean of De Lacy, in “Rory O’More”. 
Life”. Boldmg, in “The Rendezvous”, 

Frederick, in “ Old Joe and Young Alonzo, also the Duke, in * Rule 
jQg a Wife and Have a Wife 

Marquis de Ligny, in “ Our Wife ”. TheGamekeepeqalsoAlfredHigh- 
Colonel Albert, in “Our Mary flyer, in “ A Roland for an OIivct ” 

Raymond, also Jacques, m “ Ray- 

Lieutenant Fusile, also Mr. Somer- mond and Agnes . 
hill in “P,P. ; or, the Man and the Charles, in “Robert Mature . 

Marquis de Preville, in “The 

Berthier, also De Cevennes, in- Rival Pages”. 

“ Plot and Passion Fnnlan, also Baron Hoffman, m 

Camillo, in “Perdita:or. the “ Tjie Rag-Picker of Pans 
Royal Milkmaid 

Leander, in “ The Padlock ”. 

Lieutenant Griffiths, the Captain, 
and the Pilot, in “ The Pilot”. 

Harry Stanley, in “ Paul Pry 
Henry, in “Paddy Miles’ Boy”. 

Dubois, in “ Peter Bell, the Wag- 

goner . ^ ^ — ** Captain Beaugard, in “The^Re- 


Cummin, in “King Robert the 
Bruce . 

Captain Nugent, in “The Rifle 
Brigade ”. 

Orleans, also Louis Kill., m 
“ Richelieu 

Unit, in “ Rural Felicity 

Frank Floss, in “Ruby Rattler”. 


Charles Paragon, in “Perfection”. Captam Beaugaro, m 
An 9ere, »d also a D.mon, in m-Thc 

“ Puss m Boots . 

Minos, in “Pluto and Proser- ^ Stoops to Con- 


pine 


Rosanne, in " Perourou, the Bel- ^1*^“ \ „ Still Waters Run 

onH thft Beautv of UunouK, m uu** 

Deep”. 

Count 

The Stranger' 


lows Mender, and the Beauty of 
^’'aiorg.,fa“APtontNeish. 

hour 
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M, de K-osamburt, in “ The 
Somnambulist 

Somerdyke, in “ The Slave ”, 

Andrew Hopley, in '‘Susan Hop- 
ley”. 

Frederick, in “The Scholar’’. 

Horace Mordaunt, in “Sixteen 
String Jack”. 

Captain Shortcut, in “ The Spit- 
fire”. 

Captain SpofF, in “ Shocking 
Events”. 

Darville, in “ The Spitalfields 
Weaver 

Mr. Charles Chester, also Mr. 
Narcissus Boss, in “Single Life”. 

Sandford, also Charles Franklin in 
“ Sweethearts and Wives 
Dupuis, in “ The Secret ”. 

Captain Vauntington, also Mr. 
Nicodemus, in “ The Spectre Bride- 
groom 

Frank Vincent in “The Serious 
Family”. 

Henry Frampton, in “Sandy Me 
Donald”. 

Robert Vaughan, in “ St. Mary’s 
Eve ”. 

Francis Baron Trenck, in “ Saint 
Patrick’s Eve ”. 

Calverton Hal, in “ State Secrets 
Captain Vivid, in “The Siamese 
Twins”. 

Prince, in “ The Sentinel ” , 

Tagg, in “ The Spoiled Child”. 
Venoma, in “ The Sleeping 
Beauty”. 

Samuel, in “ Samuel in Search of 
Himself”. 

Hans Moritz, in “Somebody Else”. 
Malfort, jun., also Frank Heart- 
all, in “The Soldier's Daughter”. 

Roslyn, in “ Saint Clair Of the 
Isles”. 

Lord Lovell, in “ Spring Gar- 
dens”. 

Luke Brandon, in “ Self- Accusa- 
tion ; or A Brother’s Love ”. 

Mr. Bromley, in “Sirupsoti and 
Co,” 


Charles Clinton, also Mathew 
Bates, in “Time Tries All”. 

Delorme, in “ ’Twas I 
Athos, in “The Three Musket- 
eers ”» 

Henry, in “Teddy the Tiler”. 
Hortensio, Biondello, and Petru- 
chio, in “The Taming of The 
Shrew 

Fontaine, in “ Th6rfese ; or, The 
Orphan of Geneva 

John Bull, in “The Two Greg- 
ories 

Philliput, in “The Trumpeter’s 
Daughter”. 

Alfred, also Mat Ironhand, in 
“ Tom Cringle 

George Acorn, also Fenton, in 
“TheToodles”. 

Appius Claudius, and a Soldier, 
in “Virginius”. 

Macaire, in “Victorine”. 

Charles, in “ The Virginia 
Mummy 

Mr. Herbert Fitzherbett, in 
“Victims”. 

Maillard, in “ The Vagrant 
Cleomenes, also Florizel, in “ The 
Winter’s Tale 

Michael, also Gesler, in “William 
Tell 

Monteith, in “ Wallace ; The 
Hero of Scotland”. 

Clanronald, in “Warlock of the 
Glen”. 

Gregoire, Count de Cuissy, and 
Ronald, in “ The Wandering Boys 
Walter Barnard, in “ The Wreck 
Ashore ”, 

Frederick, in “The Woman 
Hater”. 

Count Florio, also Leonardo 
Gonzago, in “ The Wife : A Tale 
of Mantua ”, 

Don Lopez, also Don Scipio, in 
“Where There’s a Will There’s a 
Way 

Charles Alison, in “The Wraith 
of the liaike ”. 

Tom Tipton, in“ Wanted i/ooo 
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Spirited Young Milliners for the 
Gold Diggings’’. 

Charles Chester, in The Water 
Witches 

Frederick, in “The Wonder: A 
Woman Keeps a Secret 

Sir Philip Elton, also Richard 
Oliver, in “The Writing on the 
Wall 


Mr. Twitter, in “The Widow*s 
Victim 

Arthur, in “The Young Scamp**. 
Krakwitz, in “Your Life’s in 
Danger ”, 

Frank Melrose, in “ The Young 
Mother”. 


LONDON. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


(October, 1866, to November, 
1867.) 

Doricourt, in “ The Belle’s Strata- 
gem ”. 

* Rawdon Scudamore, in “ Hunted 
Down 

Harry Dornton, in “The Road 
to Ruin ”. 

*The O’Hoolagan, in “ A Rapid 
Thaw”. 

Joseph Surface, in “The School 
for Scandal ”. 

Robert Macaire. 

* Count Falcon, in “ Idalia”. 

Charles Arundel, in “ My Aunt’s 


Advice 

Robert Audley, in 
ley’s Secret 

Harry Thorncote, 
Clod”. 

Charles Torrens, in 
Family 

Felix Featherley, in 


“Lady Aud- 
in “Only a 
“ The Serious 
“ The Widow 


Hunt 

* Charles Mowbray, m 
Proceda”. 

Ferment, in “ The 
Reform 


“A Tale of 
School of 


QUEEN’S. 

(December, 1867, to March, 
1869.) 

Petruchio, in “ Katherine and 

Petruchio^’. , 

*Bob Gassitt, in “Dearer than 

Life”. 


*BiU Sikes, in “Oliver Twist”. 
Charles Surface, in “ The School 
for Scandal 

Faulkland, in “ The Rivals 

* Robert Redbum, in “ The Lan- 
cashire Lass 

* Robert Arnold, in “ Not Guilty 
Young Marlow, in “She Stoops 

to Conquer 

DeNeuville, in “Plot and Pas- 
sion ”, 

Victor Dubois, in “ Id On Parle 
Frangais ”. 

John Peerybbgle, in “Dot ”. 
HAYMARKET. 

Cool, in “London Assurance,” 
5th June, 1868. 

* Captain Robert Fitzhubert, in 
“All for Money,” 12th July, 1869. 

DRURY LANE. 

Brown, in “The Spitalfields 
Weaver,” nth March, 1869. 

* Compton Kerr, in “Formosa,” 

5th August, 1869. „ 1 

Joseph Surface, m“The School 
for Scandal,” 8th June, 1876. 

GAIETY. 

* Mr. Reginald Chevenix, in 
“ Uncle Dick’s Darling,” 1 3 ^^ 
December, 1869. 

VAUDEVILLE. 

(i6th April, 1870, to May, 
1871-) . . 

* Alfred Skimnongton, m rot 
Love or Money,” i6th April, 1870. 
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* Digby Grant, in “ Two Roses, 

4th June, 1870. ^ 

Frank Friskly, m “Boots at the 
Swan,” 1870-1871. . 

Colonel Kirke, in “ A Sheep in 
Wolf’s Clothing,” 1870-1871. 

. LYCEUM. 

(Under the Bateman Manage- 
ment), iiTH September, 1871, to 
1878. 

* Landry Barbeau, in “ Fan- 
chette,” nth September, 1871. 

* Jingle, in “Pickwick,” 23rd 
October, 1871. 

* Mathias, in “ The Bells, ’ 25th 
November, 1871. 

Jeremy Diddler, in “ Raising the 
Wind,” 3otb March, 1872. _ 

* Charles, in “Charles the First, 

28 th September, 1872. 

♦Eugene Aram, in “Eugene 
Aram,” 19th April, 1873. 

Richelieu, 27th September, 1873. 
♦Philip, in “Philip,” 7th Febru- 
ary, 1874. ^ „ 

Hamlet, 31st October, 1874. 
Macbeth, 1 8th September, 1873. 
Othello, 14th February, 1876. 
♦Philip of Spain, in “Queen 
Mary,” 1 8th April, 1876. 

Doricourt,in “The Belle's Strata- 
gem,” 12th June, 1876. 

Tristan, in “King Rend’s Daugh- 
ter,” 23rd June, 1876. 

Richard the Third, 29th January, 
1877. 

Lesurques and Dubose, in " The 
Lyons Mail,” 19th May, 1877. 

: Louis XL, gth March, 1878. 
♦Vanderdecken, 8th June, 1878. 

LYCEUM. 

(His own Management), 30th 
December, 1878, to 19th July, 
1902. 

' Claude MelnOtte, in “The Lady 
; of )hyons,” 17th April, 1879, 


Sir Edward Mortimer, in “The 
Iron Chest,” 27 th September, 
1879. 

Shylock, I St November, 1879. 
Tristan, in “lolanthe,” 20th 
May, 1880. 

Louis and Fabien dei Franchi, 
in “The Corsican Brothers,” i8th 
September, 1880. 

♦Synorix, in “The Cup,” 3rd 
January, 1881. 

lago, 2nd May, 1881. 

Modus, in (a scene from) “ The 
Hunchback,” 23rd July, 1881. 

Digby Grant, in “Two Roses," 
26th December, 1881. 

Romeo, 8th March, 1882. 
Benedick, nth October, 1882. 
Robert Macaire, igth June, 
1883. 

Malvolio, in "Twelfth Night, 8th 
July, 1884. 

Dr. Primrose, in “ Olivia,” 28th 
May, 1883. 

♦ Mephistopheles, m. " Faust, 1 9th 
December, 1883. 

Werner, in “Werner,” ist June, 
1887. 

Robert Landry, in “The Dead 
Heart,” 28th September, 1889. 

♦Edgar (the Master of Ravens- 
wood), in “ Ravenswood,” 20th Sep- 
tember, 1890. 

Cardinal Wolsey, in “ King Henry 
VIIL,” 3th January, 1892. 

Lear, in "King Lear,” loth 
November, 1892. 

♦ Thomas Becket, in “ Becket,” 6th 
February, 1893. 

♦King Arthur, in “ King Arthur,’ 
12th January, 1893, 

♦ Corporal Gregory Brewster, in " A 
Story of Waterloo,” 4th May, 1893. 

♦Don Quixote, 4th May, 1893.^ 
lachimo, in “Cymbeline,” 22nd 
September, 1896. 

♦Napoleon, in “Madame Sans- 
G6ne,” loth April, 1897. 

♦ Peter the Great, in “ Peter the 
Great,” ist January, 1898, 
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* Dr. Tregenna, in “ The Medicine 
Man,” 4th May, 1898. 

*Maximilien . Robespierre, in 
“Robespierre,” isth April, 1899. 


Caius Marcus Coriolanus, in 
Coriolanus,” 15th April, 1901. 

DRURY LANE. 

* Dante, in “Dante,” 30th April, 
1903. 


Irving played 671 parts: 428 in Edinburgh, 160 in Dublin, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Manchester, Bury, Oxford, Birmingham, Douglas, and Liverpool 
— 5th March, i860 to 30th July, 1866 — and 83 in London. Of the 
characters represented by him in London, 33, indicated by an were 
original and 13 Shakespearean. 





The signatories to the memorial to the Dean of Westminster asking 
that the remains of Henry Irving might be interred iii the Abbey included: 
the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Sir Frederick 
Treves, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. Chamberl^, 
Lord Goschen, the Duchess of St. Albans, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Provost of Trinity, Dublin, and the Principal of Glasgow University. The 
nail-bearers were Sir Squire Bancroft, Lord Tennyson, Mr. John Hare, ftr 
Alex. Mackenzie, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, Professor Sir James Dewar, Mr. 
A W Pinero, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Charles Wyndham, Lord Burnham, Mr. 
George Alexander, Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A., Mr. J, Forbes Robertson 
and Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P. 
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252. 
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Belfast, 213, 228, 343 ; IL, 288, 304. 
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Burnham, Lord, II. , 139, 205, 335. 
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Calv^, Emma, II., 217. 

Calvert, Charles, 44, 47, 50, 54, 59, 60, 68. 
Calvert, Mrs. Charles, 48, 54, 59. 

Camberwell, II., 266. 

Cambridge University, degree of Doctor of 
Letters, II., 276-277. 

Cameron, Alexander, II., 240. 

“ Camilla’s Husband,” 58. 

Canterbury, Marlowe memorial unveiled, 
II., 163 ; Irving reads scenes from 
Becket ” in the Chapter House, 
261-264. 

“ Captain of the Watch, The,” 353, 364. 

“ Captive, The,” 319. 

Carden, Sir Robert, 194. 

Cardiff, II., 266, 288, 315. 
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Carleton, H. Guy, II., 83. 
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Cartwright, Charles, 270. 
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Catling, Thomas, II., 324* 

Cattermole, Charles, XL, 135 * 

Cecil, Arthur, 289. 

Celeste, Mdme., 25, 26. 

Chambers, Thomas, 44, 50. 
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1558-140, 146, 164, 235, 285, 289, 319, 
337- 369, 375 - n., first production m 
America, 13, 22-26, 37, 44, 64, 100, 184, 
186, 187, 223, 247, 271, 289, 296, 299. 
Charleston, II., 226, 

Chatterton, F. B,, 102, 167, 282. 
Chesterfield, Earl of, II., 286. 

Chevalier, Harry, x. 

Chicago, II., 37 - 42 . 185, 242-244. 
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Chicago Herald, XL, 38, 
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Chicago University, II., 243. 
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Chippendale, Mrs. II,, 126. 

Chippendale, W. H., 222, 270, 282. 

Choate, Joseph, II., 286. . i„ -on- 

Christie's, sale of Irving’s books at, m 1899, 
II., 281 ; sale of his effects in 1903, 
296. 

Christmas, a pathetic memory, 5 ^- 52 . 

“ Christmas Story, A,’ H., 233. 
Churchill-Longman, Mr., 10. 

Church of England Temperance Society, 

210. 

Cibber, Colley, 215. 

Cincinnati, II., 240. „ 

« Cinderella of the arts, th^e, IL, 193 - 
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Clark, E. H., II., 98. 

Clark, J. W., 224. 

Clarke, Sir Edward, IL, 139, 157. 

Clarke, Hamilton, 270; IL, 294. 
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Clayton, John, 86, 165, 289. 

Clef Club, Birmingham, 71 ; IL, 266. 
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Cleveland, Grover, II,, 63, 239, 

Clover Club, Philadelphia, IL, 35-36. 

Clubs of which Irving was a member, IL, 
161. 

Clutton, 2. 
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372-375. _ .. 

“ Colleen Bawn, The," 53. 

Collins, Arthur, x, IL, 287, 315. 

Collinson, Walter, IL, 278, 294, 336. 

Colonial premiers and troops invited to the 
Lyceum, IL, 258. 

Colville, Florence, 17. 

Colwyn Bay, 11,, 294- 
Composers who wrote music for Irving, IL, 
294, 

Compton, Henry, 228. 

Connaught, Duke of, 214. 

Contemporary Club, Philadelphia, II., 244. 
Conway, H. B,, 165, 289; IL, 86-87, 

Cook, Dutton, 118, 120, 157. 216. 237, 274, 
306, 307. 367- 
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Cooper, Frank, 270; IL, 254. 
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329 ; IL, 161, 223, 247, 271. 
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Cumming, Sir Gordon, 3 * 2 . 
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“ East Lynne,” 

Edinburgh, 24-36, 37, 42, 69, 213, 228, 256, 

259, 343j 3475 ^^8, 163, 

igi, 195, 266, 277, 287, 304, 312, 315, 
32G, 

Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club, 377, II. , 
304. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 347, 
Edinburgh Students’ Union, 

Edward VII. King (Prince of Wales), 136, 
aaS, 356, 372 ; II., 83, 85, 104, no, 
148-149, 161, 310. 336. 

Edwardes, George, II., 158. 

Edwardes, G. Spencer, H., 324* „ . 

“Eleanor and Rosamund” (“ Becket ), 
written in 18791 283, 

Eliot, George, 82. 

Elwood, Arthur, 270. 

Emery, Sam, 94 » 95 - 

Emery, Winifred, 352; 11 ., 61, 83, 125, 

207* 

“ Enchanted Isle, The,” x6, 

“ Enchanted I-/ake, The, 22, 

“English Actors,” Irving’s discourse at 
Oxford, IL, 97-98. 

Erckmann and Chatnan, ii 5 ) ^2X, 122. 
“Eton Boy, The,” 42. „ 

“ Eugene Aram, X4i-i46» ^65, 212, 285, 
288, 337 * 3691 375 ; II*) 64* 

Evarts, Senator, IL, 68, G9«7o. 

“ Everybody’s Friend,” 85* 

Ewell, Caroline, 352* ^ _ 

Examiner^ the Manchester, 45 - 49 . 54 - 55 » 
57, 58, 6a, 66. 

Exeter, XL, 325. 

1 “ Extremes,” 34. 

Emrciuld, CharlcB, II., 37 - 
Falmouth, IL, 304. 

<• FamUy Secret The," 47. 

" Emchette,” Irving as Landry Barbeau, 

FarrarDr.,Deanof Canterbury, II.. a6x- 

1 .. Fayonable Tragedian, m," .a 9 .a 32 . 
Faucit, Plelen (Lady Martin), 2020, 77 ) 

“ Faust,” revived at the Lyceum. II*»^ 5-96 1 
375th consecutive 
tnorraous receipts, 91: 
of the revival, 95, 97 ) /° 9 ) 

1 X12, 1x9, 122-125 ; 508th performance, 

taK : 4128th performance at the Lyceum, 


Irving for tne nrsi wiuc m 
106-107; 213,227, 250,3195 IL,30, 44) 
204, 245, 275, 287, 

Drew, Tohn, IL, 128. 

Drury Lane, Theatre Royal, 100, 102, 167, 
211, 228, 281; IL, 287, 306-310, 327- 
328, 329-330. ^ A 

Dublin, 40-42* *03) 2X3-214) 2*7) 228, 254 ) 
343; IL, r 7 X-* 73 ) * 9 *. *98-202, 288, 

304 ) 3 * 2 . 
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126, 128 ; 500th representation at the Glasgow Pen and Pencil Club, 376; 113. 

Lyceum, igo ; 204, 223, 227, 228, 247, Glasgow University degree, Doctor of 


271, 298. 

** Faust and Marguerite," 45, 73. 

“ Favourite of Fortune, The," 73. 
Fawsitt, Amy, 103. 

Fencing, Irving’s practice in, 19. 
Fernandez, James, 252, 357, 372. 

Field, Eugene, It., 157. 

Fife, Earl of, 312, 356; II., 139, 161, 
Fifeshire ^ounial^ the, 42. 

Figaro i the, 188-191. 

Filon, Augustin, II., 260. 

Fine, Prof, and Mrs. Henry B., II., 298. 
Finley, Prof. John H. and Mrs., II., 298, 


Laws, II., 280-282. 

Glasgow, Windsor Hotel, II., 278-279. 
Globe^ the, 104, 163, 273. 

Glynn, Miss, 23. 

Goddard, Mrs., II., 268, 

“ Godefroi and Yolande," II„ 243, 245, 
Godwin, Parke, 11 ., 120. 

Goethe Society, New York, II., 120. 

“ Good for Nothing," 26. 

Gordon, Admiral, 312. 

Goschen, Mrs., II., 275. 

Gould Square, 12-13, 

I Gower, Lord Ronald, II., 114. 


Fire, Irving’s scenery destroyed by, II., 271, Grafton Street, Bond Street, gg, 217-219 
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Fiske, Stephen, II., 31-32, 231, Grange, The, Brook Green, Irving’s " sum- 

Fitzgerald, Percy, 240. mer " residence, 11 ., 127-12S. 

Fitzgibbon, Lord Justice, 11 . , 201, Grant, Sir Alexander, 347. 

Flies in the Web," 48. “ Grasshopper, The,” iia 

Flockton, C. F., II., 103. Green, Professor W. Brenton, IL, 2^. 

Florence, W. J., 48, 77 ; II., 9, 10, 15, Greenock, 42-44, 228, 256. 

Florence, Mrs. W. J., 48, 77. Green-Room Club, II,, idi. 

Flower, Charles, II., 116, Griffin, Gerald, 40* 

“ Flowers of the Forest," 34. Guardian, the Manchester, 48, 55, 57 » 62, 

“Flying Dutchman, The," 240, ^ 65, 76.^ 

Forbes, Norman, 11 . , 61, 27S. Guild, Curtis, II., 189, 

Ford, Onslow, 171. 

“Forget-Me-Not," 297. Halifax, II., 305. 

“ For Love or Money,” 102. Halkett, G, R., 231, 

** Formosa, or the Railroad to Ruin," 100, Hall Barn, Beaconsneld, II., 205. 

Forrest, Edwin, his watch presented to Hall, E. A. Oakey, II., 15, 157: 


Irving in Philadelphia, II., 35-36. Halsetown, 5-7. 

Forrester, Henry, 139, 270. Hamilton, Ont^io, II., 

Freeman's journal, the, II., 199- " Hamilton of BothweUhaugh, 31- _ 

Freemasons’ Tavern, 14, 339 i U-i 49- “Hamlet, 26, 33, 3^ 4 t 49> ’ 

Freemasonry, Irving's connection with, 234. Irvmg appears as H^et m 

™oh Before Breakfast," 34 - vivants, 54! 

■Rrilh W P 176 6rst tune, m Manchester, 34-^7 r 

Frith, W. F 170. ^ 

Frohman, 1 m 3 3 * appearance in London in the charaet^, 

ti. HSS?Ao«..d, II.. 68. IK* ■!“, "* 

W,» d... II. a.,- ™ 

opening of the Lyceum under Irving s 

I.a. .V. .881 II.. 8«. g 

0*...™. T™, orgnW b, » dg™ » » g £ 

Irving m aid of, _ IL^ 2 , 7 - Birkbeck Institute, 105-107; Irvm^’s 

Garrick Ck*- 375 , reason for not acting the charad 

Vn,4 « ’ ro ’ ® kis later years, 224. 

II 274 “Handy Andy,” 48. 

Gerard, Father, S.J., II-, 275- Hanley, Staffs., II., 158. 

'Mrt'^G 'il ^ 127 ®'^' Hann,Valter, 302, 357. . 

Harborne and Edgbaston Institute, 24! 

Gilbert, Alftea, ii., 253. 

Gilbert, Sir W. S., IL, 139. Struggle, A," 28. 

“Gisippus, 40. ' QQ 007 a 77 ‘ Harlem Opera House, Irving’s last aj 

Gladstone, W. E., 206, 270, 288, 3 7 » 377 American stage, IL, 

IL, Harper, George M. and Mrs., II., 298 

Glaister, P«>f.« IL, 281. ^ ^ Harns, Augustus, the elder, 38- 

^ 1 XiSM 63 ,^ 9 I> 6 : 277 -^ II., 66, 1S8. 

287, 294, 304* 312, 3^5. 320' 
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Birkheck Institute, 105-107; Irving’s 
reason for not acting the di^acter m 
his later years, 224. 

“ Handy Andy," 48, 

Hanley, Staffs., II., 15S. 

Hann, Waiter, 302, 357. 

Harborne and Edgbaston Institute, 248-250, 
251, 

» Hard Struggle, A." 28. . , 

Harlem Opera House, Irving s last appear- 
ance on the American stage, II., 3 ii* 
Harper, George M. and Mrs., II., 298. 

I Harris, Augustus, the elder, 38. 
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Harvey, Martin, 323 ! H., 83, 

Hatton, Joseph, 3; IIm 10. 

“ Haunted Man, The,” 16. 

Haydon, Florence, 67, 70. 

Haydon, Maud, 67* 

Haymarket Theatre, 96-97. 

Henley, E. J., II., io 3 - 

Hennell, E. W., vii. . . . 

“ Henry VIU.,” 28 ; II., no ; revived at the 
Lyceum, 166-171, 186, 271. 

“ Henry Irving Shakespeare, The, il., 129 
133. 

Heraldt the New York, II., 7 i 22, 

3 X 0 * 

Herbert, Miss, 80. 

Hewitt, Admiral Sir W., 356. 

Hibben, Prof, and Mrs. John G., II,, 29b. 
Hichens, Robert, IT, 270. 

“High Life Below Stairs,” 288. 

His Majesty’s Theatre, 11 , , 276, 332. 

“His Last Legs,” 33, 

Hodge, Prof. Casper W,, IL, 298, 

Hodgson, W., 42, 43. 

Hodgson, Sir Arthur, IL, 114. 

Hodson, Henrietta {Mrs. Henry Labou- 
chere), 44, 86, 289. 

Hollingshead, John, 102. 

Holme, Myra, 297. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, IL, 37, 68, 114. 
Honey, George, 103, 352. 

“Honeymoon, The,” 14. 

Horner, Burnham W,, x, 

Hoskins, William, 16-18. 

H6tel Mdtropole, Whitehall Rooms, II 
157, 162, 259, 325. 

Houghton, Lord, 312-317. 

Howard, Bronson, IL, 234-235. 

Howard, J, B., 375, 

Howe, Henry, 343, 352; H-> 83, 244. 
Howells, W, D,, II., 37j 
Howson, Charles E,, IL, 282. 

Hudson, Charles, IL, 101..103. 

Hull, IL, 266. 

“ Hunchback, The,” 337. 

“ Hunted Down,” 81-82, 

Hutchinson, Maj.-Gen., 312. 

Hutton, Lawrence, IL, 37 * 

Hutton, Mrs. Lawrence, II., 297-298, 

Hyde, W. S., 49. 

“ Ici On Parle Franqais,” 74 > 95 » 9 ^. 

“ Idalia,” 83. 

Illness, Irving’s first serious, Glasgow, IL, 
277.^279 ] second serious illness, W^oL 
verhampton, 325“326 death, Bradford] 
335. < 

Illustrated London News f 

Imitations and burlesques of Irving, II. 
gg-xoa, 157-X58.. , , . . 

the colonies, receptipri in hpnour 
of the coronation of King Edward VII,, 

11,302-393* , , / 

> “ Iplanthe” (Wills’ adaptation), 3 X 9 . 

. : ' Irish pany ind^pendefity IL, 173. 


Irish Emigrant, The,” 48. 

Irish Thncsy the, 84 ; IL, 199, 200, 

“ Iron Chest, The,” 14, 296-300. 

Irving, Henry, 1838-1860. — Hia birth and 
parents, r-5 ; his birthplace, 2-4 ; his 
early recollections, 2-4; childhood in 
Bristol, his reminiscences, 4-5; his 
uncle and aunt, 5-8 ; boyhood in Corn- 
wall, his reminiscences, 6-8 ; school in 
London, 8-10; office days, his kindly 
remembrance, lo-ii; the City Elocution 
Class, I2-x6; acts, as an amateur, at 
the Royalty Theatre, his recollections 
of that event, 14-16; first visit to a 
theatre, 16; receives lessons from an 
old actor, 17; an offer from Samuel 
Phelps, 17; ataliamanicietter, 18; sets 
out for Sunderland, 19 ; his practice in 
fencing, 19 ; his punctuality, 20 ; first 
appearance on the stage, 20-22 ; his 
own account of that event, 20-21; a 
singing part, 21 ; an ignominious re- 
treat, 23 ; his first salary, 23 ; leaves 
Sunderland for Edinburgh, 24; his 
long engagement in that city, 24-35 ; 
acts with lielen Faucit, 26-2S ; various 
parts, 28 ; noticed in the newspapers, 
28-32; early praise, 29 ; “frizzling and 
grizzling,” 30; first success, 31 1 its re- 
sult, 32; his mannerisms, 3^1 success 
in burlesque, 33; a laconic criticism, 
34 ; plays Claude Melnotte for his 
benefit, his first speech, 35 ; leaves 
Edinburgh, 35 ; his tribute to that city, 
35 ; references to his first engagement 
in Edinburgh, 35, 377 5 
pearance in London, 37-38 ; his dis- 
appointment, 38; readings at Crosby 
Hall, 38-40; first appearance in Dublin, 
40; trying experience there, his recoU 
lections, 40-41 ; parts played in Dublin, 
41 ; Glasgow and Greenock, 42-44 , 
Edinburgh again, 42. 

1860-1866,— Engagement m Man- 
chester, 44-68; his recollections, 44- 
45, 59-61, 67-68 ; in “ Faust and Mar- 
guerite,” 45, 75 ; curious notice in the 
press, 46 ; favourable criticism, 47 5 a. 
success as Mr. Dombey, 4^,5 Snake- 
spearean characters with Edwin Booth, 
another success, 49; Claude Melnotte 
again, gives a reading at Buxton, 50 ; 
a member of the Titan Club, 50-5X; 
his first story, ,51 ; a pathetic incident, 
51.52 ; meets Dion Boucicault, 53 ; Mer- 
cutio, 53 ; appears as Hamlet in tableaux 
vivants, 54; acts Hamlet for the first 
time, 54-57 ; his performance encouraged, 
by the three Manchester papers, 54 "S 7 5 
Joseph, in “ Deborah, ”3 7 ; Hamlet and 
Macduff at Oxford, 58 ; Bob Brierley 
and Jim Dalton iri ” The TickeLof- 
Leave Man,” 58 ; helpful notice in the 
press, 58; tribute to Charles Calvert,. 
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€o; “playing the people in” to pan- 
tomime, 6r ; exposes the Davenport 
Brothers, 63-67 ; his amusing speech on 
that occasion, 64 ; a change of theatre, 

66 ; important parts, 66 ; another tribute 
to Calvert, 68; Edinburgh again, 6g; 
Hamlet at Bury, 70 ; lago and Macduff 
at Oxford, 70; with Fechter at Bir- 
mingham, 70 ; Liverpool and Douglas, 

71 ; criticism in Liverpool, 72-74; with 
Charles Mathews there, 72 ; with 
Sothern, 73 ; in burlesque, 73 ; Robert 
Macaire and John Peerybingle, 74 ; his 
recollections, 74-75 ; offer of an original 
part from Dion Boucicault, 75 ; creates 
Rawdon Scudamore in Manchester, 75 ; 
a good result, 76 ; the Ghost in “ Ham- 
let,” 76; enormous number of parts 
played by him during his early years in 
the provinces, 77 ; leaves for London, 

77. 

1866-1871. — First appearance at the 
St. James’s Theatre, 79 ; Doricourt, a 
success, 79-80 ; the friendship of Charles 
Mathews, 81 ; Rawdon Scudamore, 81- 
82 ; Young Dornton, and other parts, 
82-83 ; George Eliot’s opinion, 82 ; with 
Sothern in Paris, 83 *, on tour in a re- 
markable round of parts, 84; Liver- 
poors prophecy, 85 ; return to the St. 
James’s, 85 ; leaves that house for the 
Queen’s Theatre, 85 ; his stay there, 
86-95 ; plays with Ellen Terry for the 
first time, 86 ; his Petruchio severely 
treated, 86 ; Miss Terry’s reminiscences 
of her first meeting with Irving, 87-88 ; 
three villains — Boh Gassitt, Bill Sikes, 
Robert Redburn— and a great advance 
in popularity, 89-94; Charles Dickens 
prophecy, 94; a hero of melodrama, 
•94; on tour with Toole, 95 " 9®1 
Haymarket, his marriage, 96-100; his 
children, 99 ; residences in London, 99 ; 
“Formosa” at Drury Lane, 100 ; a 
reading at Bayswater, loi ; Mr. Che- 
venix at the Gaiety, 101-102 ; Dickens 
again in his favour, 102 ; at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, 102-107 ; Digby Grant m 
“Two Roses,” 103-105 ; on tour in 
that part, 103 ; recites “ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram” for his benefit and cre- 
ates a deep impression, 106-107. 

1871-1874.— Engagedfor the Lyceum, 
log; his reminiscences of that event, 
lOQ ; his opening part there, no ; Amea 
Jingle, III ; “ The Bells,” story of its 
■ first production, 112-123 » perform- 
ance of Mathias electrifies the audience, 

. 113 ; the London papers unite m ma 

praise, 114-120 ; his creation of Mathias, 
12 1 ; Jeremy Diddler at the Lyceum, 
123; on tour as Mathias, 123; the 
praise of the provinces, 123-127 ; 
“ Charles the First," 128.140 ; Irvuig s 


impersonation, 132- 140, 146-147; “Eu- 
gene Aram," 141-145; Indng’s imper- 
sonation, 141-145 ; his benefit at the 
Lyceum, 146 ; on tour as Chark^, 146- 
147 ; first appearance as Richelieu, 148- 
161 ; personal reminiscences, 149; great 
praise from the TimtSf 149-152; en- 
couragement from the Standard^ 153- 
156 ; 3 ie young critics disagree, 157- 160 ; 
illness of his father, and dSith fin 1S76), 
i6i; “Philip," 161-164; ^ “Ue 
tion in 1874, 163 ; “ Charles the First " 
revived, 164; eulogy from the 
Telegraph, 165; Eugene Aram and 
Jeremy Diddle again, 165. 

1874-1877.-—“ Hamlet ” revived, t66* 

185 ; Irving’s first appearance in Lon- 
don as Hamlet, 168*185; persmtal 
appearance in the character, 170J 
an auspicious beginning, 170; his re- 
collections of that first night, 171 ; 
pen-picture of an impressiemfist aitk, 
172-174; the “Hamlet fever" results 
in a run of 200 nights, 174 ; its effect 
on the London theatres, 175 ; death 
Col, Bateman, 175 ; Irvines tribute to 
his old manager, 175; Sir Edward 
Russell’s essay, “ Irving as Hamlet /’ 
176-1S5 ; “ Macbeth "revived, 186-198; 
some of the critics disapee with Irving’s 
conception, 187-191 1 uut the Times 
dorses, 191-192 ; praisein other quarters, 
192-194 ; a “ scitrrilous lib^ ” obliges 
Irving to seek the protection of the law, 
194-196; the defendants apofr^^ in 
open court, and are forgiven, 196 ; the 
Hterary interest of the “ Macbeth ^ re- 
vival, 197 ; mannerisms, 198; Irvmg’s 
first appearance as Othello res* m 
more condemnation, 199-205 » hia 
tume offends, 205; friendsh^^oi 
Gladstone and Tennyson, 206 ; “ Queen 
Mary" produced, 206-210; Irvmg ^ 
Philip, 207-210 ; his first address m ^ 
stage, 210; a busy moatb, fii; Ma- 
thias and Doricourt, 211 ; HdenFamt 

acts for his benefit, 212 ; a tnmphal 
tour, 213-214 : honours in DuWia, 213 ; 

his fourth Shakespear^npart »t _ 

Lyceum, Richard the Thtf^ 214-317 . 
a “ celebrity ’’ of the World, hts rooms 
in Grafton Street described, m-m- 
1877-1878.— Contributes to the Mtm- 
teenth C«ni«ty,22o; Prefeceto" KS^- 
atd III.,” 221 ; interestmg sooyemrs, 
222; his old friend, H. 
joins the 

Mail” 223-227; indiffei^t support, 
224 Lesurques and Dul^c, a p^^ 
triumph, 223-227 ; a readtng » 

^7 ; other readings, 228 ; a 
kc’ial tour, 228; “Tte 
Tragechan,” a scwnlous ^pMet, 
229-232 ; a misreprescntatidn and a 
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letter from Irving, 232-234; account 
of Irving’s connection^ with Free- 
masonry, 234 ; acts Louis XL for the 
first time, 235*.24o; his great success, 
237-239; “ VanderdecUen ” fails as a 
play, and the part is a poor one, 240- 
241 ; “ The Bells ” and “ Jingle ” re- 
vived, remarkable enthusiasm, 241; 
Irving becomes his own manapr, 243- 
244; Addresses at Perry Bar and 
Harborne, and presentations to him, 
245-251 ; a reading at Northampton, 

250 ; a successful tour, 253-257 ; warm 
greetings in Liverpool and Dublin, 25^5- 
254 ; success in Manchester, 255; in 
other towns, 256; his views on a Na- 
tional Theatre, 257-259 ; reads in aid 
of the sufferers from the City of Glas- 
gow Bank disaster, 259 5 an offer from 
America and a letter on the subject, 
259-260; death of old friends, 260; 
he outlines his policy as manager of 
the Lyceum, 261 ; engages Ellen 
Terry, 262* 

i878-i88o»—- H is position at the time, 
and chief characters already imperson- 
ated, 267 ; some letters, 268 ; further 
reminiscences, 269; the Lyceum com- 
pany, 270; Mr. Bram Stoker engaged, 
270 ; Henry Irving, *■ sole lessee and 
manager,” 271 ; he abolishes fees and 
has the theatre redecorated, 271 ; 
“Hamlet” revived, 272; many con, 
gratulations from press and public- 
272-277 ; literary interest of the pro- 
duction, 278-280; his speech on the 
first night, 281 ; ” The Lady of Lyons,” 
a managerial mistake, 283-285 ; various 
revivals, 286; last night of his first 
season as manager, and an interesting 
speech, 286-288 ; French writers at the 
Lyceum, 290; Francisque Sarcey and 
Jules Claretie on Irving, 290-293 ; the 
English actor’s greeting to Sarah Bern- 
hardt, 293; some interesting remini- 
scences, 293-295 ; a real holiday, 295 ; 
‘♦The Iron Chest” revived, 296-300; 
Irving revives ” The Merchant of 
Venice,” 301-318 ; not a “production,’’ 
301 ; “ this is the happiest moinent of 
my life,” 302; the impersonation of 
Shylock receives unstinted praise in 
the press, 303-306 ; the “ unobtrusive ” 

- scenery, 307 ; an impudent attempt at 
interference ignored, 309 ; BCuskin in- 
censed, 310; the looth performance 
and a supper, 311; an unlooked-for 
view of the interpretation of Shylock, 

3I3-3I5 ; Irving’s clever and good- 

humoured reply, 316-317 ; last night of 
, the season, 31^9; another interesting 

’ l‘TheCorsw 

" 3^ of the souvenir,. 


325; “The Cup,” 327-329; “The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” 329 ; Edwin Booth 
acts with him at the Lyceum, true 
story of that engagement, 329-336; 
Othello and lago, 334 ; various revivals 
and benefit, 337 ; a happy speech, 337- 
339 ; presides at the Royal General 
Theatrical l^und dinner and upholds 
the dignity of his calling, 339-342 ; 
another triumphal tour, artistic and 
financial success, 343 ; his Shylock 
eulogised in Manchester, 344 - 34 ^} his 
Edinburgh Address, “ The Stage as It 
Is,” 347-349 ; alterations and great im- 
provements at the Lyceum, 349 “ 35 i; 

“ Two Roses ” revived, 35^"353 J 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” 353-365 ’» a htd- 
liant audience, 356 ; plays Shylock in 
the trial scene at the Savoy, 357 ; looth 
night of “Romeo and Juliet,” 358; 
“Owen Meredith’s” speech on that 
occasion, 358-360; his sons appear at a 
“Lilliputian” fair, 361; 161 perform- 
ances of “Romeo and Juliet" to large 
'receipts, 362; reads with Helen Faucit, 
362 ; clever and sarcastic speech, 363- 
366 ; “ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
366.369; his Benedick, 367-368; 212 
consecutive performances and a profit 
of ;^26 ,ooo, 369 ; various revivals and 
the closing night, before departure for 
America, 369; remarkable scene, and 
his farewell speech, 369-371 5 the, finan- 
cial result, 372; entertains the Prince 
of Wales (Edward VIL) at supper, 372; 
banquet at the St James’s Hall, 372- 
375 j Lord Coleridge’s tribute, 372- 
373; his modest reply, 373-374 1 ^^are- 
well supper at the Garrick Club, 375 ; 
declines the offer of a knighthood, 375 ; 
farewell visits to Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and Liverpool. 376 ; opens the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, 376 ; speech at the 
Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club, 376; 
meets Gladstone again at a luncheon 
party at the Earl of Derby’s, 377 ; starts 
on his first voyage to America, 377 ; his 
farewell speech m Liverpool and grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of an old 
friend, 380. 

IL, 1883-1885.— -His message to 
America, 3; arrives in New York for 
i tfie first time, 10- ii, 14; Lotos Club 
first appearance on the 
American stage, xr-i 3 > 17-20; his first 
speech to an American audience, 20; 
interviewed, 2X-22; New York criti- 
cisnas, 17^20, 22-29 ; second speech on 
the American stage, 30 ; plays Hamlet 
for tne first time in America, 34; 
aroused from skep by the National 
Anthei^> ^ 35 ; presented with Edwin 
s , 35 ; speech in Boston, 

- 371 >is Hamlet m^d?«s a deep im- 
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pression in Chicago, 38; effect of the 
visit, 43 ; farewell speech in New York, 
45-46; l3reakfast at Delmonico’s, 46; 
the Times on his visit, 49 ; reap- 
pearance at the Lyceum, 51-53 ; re- 
vises “Twelfth Night,” 54-56; begms 
his second American tour, 58 ; third 
visit to New York, 61-63 j Washington’s 
wine-glass presented to him, ^ 63 ; 
Christmas in Pittsburg, 63 ; acts Riche- 
lieu for the first time in America, 64 ; 
fourth visit to New York, 65; a not- 
able public banquet, 68-71 ; returns to 
the Lyceum and introduces the booking 
of seats in pit and gallery, 72-76 ; failure 
of the experiment and his views thereon, 
75-76 ; improvement noted in his Ham- 
let, 76-79; revives “Olivia,” 80-83; 
recites on the occasion of Mr, and Mrs 
Bancroft's retirement from the stage 
83. 

1885-1888. — Produces “Faust” be- 
fore a brilliant audience, 85 *, a run of 
sixteen months, 90 ; his Mephistopheles 
described, 91-94; literary interest of the 
revival of Goethe’s work, 95 ; a pro- 
fessional matinee, 96; entertains the 
Abbd Liszt, 97 ; invited to Oxford and 
delivers an address there, 97-99 5 Ws 
sarcastic rebuke to one of his imitators, 
100; reads “ Hamlet ” at the Birkbeck 
Institute, 105 ; acts Werner for the bene- 
fit of an old dramatist, 107 ; gives the 
whole of his receipts in aid of the 
sufferers by the fire at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, 109; ‘'Olivia” pre- 
sented “ by desire of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales,” no; an amusing 
speech on the last night of the season 
“ the Mephistopheles hat, the Margaret 
shoe,” III ; “Faust” on tour, 112- 
113 ; the Highland stationmaster, 112 ; 
speeches in connection with the Child 
drinking-fountain at Stratford-on-Avon, 
114-118; the third American tout- 
only four cities visited, 119-125; plays 
“The Merchant of Venice at West 
Point, without scenery, 121 “ Faust ] 

for the 508th time, 125 ; an interesting 
dinner-party at the Grange, 127-128; 
Sarah Bernhardt and other celebrities 
at supper, 128; his generosity,^ ^129, 
the “ Henry Irving Shakespeare, 129- 
133 ; his affection for Frank Marshall, 

"^r8^/-i892.-Revives “Macbeth,’’ 
124-150; the first-night audience, 139 » 
Sir Edward Russell’s aitictsm, 143- 
Id? : absent on account of a cold, 147 » 
entertains the Ameriep 
Lincoln, M. Coquelm, and others, 

5rplays Mathias and Shylock before 

Oueen Victoria at Sandringharn, 148. 
SqT “Macbeth” has 151 continuous 


performances, 149 ; “ The Dead Heart” 
revived, 151-155; supper to P. T. Bar- 
num, 157 ; objects to being burlesqued 
in “women’s clothes” and succeeds in 
having the offensive caricature with- 
drawn, 157-158 ; recitals of “ Macbeth ” 
in the provinces and London, 15S; 
produces “ Ravenswood,” 159-160; a 
signal honour, “ selected” for the Marl- 
borough Club on the initiadvc of His 
Majesty the King, then Prince of 
Wales, 161 ; speaks at the Vaudeville 
on the occasion of a presentation to 
one of his old managers, 161-162 ; a 
plea for his poorer brethren, 162 ; un- 
veils the Marlowe Memorial at Canter- 
bury, 163-165 ; speaks at the Edinburgh 
Students’ Union, 165 ; his friend, Arch- 
bishop Tait, 165 ; revives “ Henry 
VIIL,” 166-171; his Cardinal Wolsey, 
168-170 ; receives the degree of Doctor 
of Letters at Dublin, 171-173; his 
gentle remark to a poor meknchoBac, 
173 ; revives “ King Lear,” 174-17^ 
1892-1894.— His fifty-fifth birthday, 
177; produces “Becket,” 177-1S2 ; hn 
reminiscences of the play, 182-18^; 
plays Becket before Queen Victona, 
185; the fourth American tour, 185- 
i8g; “high jinks” at the Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco, 187-188; ad- 
dresses the students of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 188-1S9; farewell dinner at 
Delmonico’s, i8g ; the 500th representa- 
tion of “ Faust” on the Lyceum sta^* 
190; entertains distinguished Fren^ 
men, 190; plays Gregory 
the first time, 191 i address at Walsaw 
on “Municipal Theatres,” 193 -^ 94 J 
reminiscences of Edinburgh, 19^197; 
visits Prof. Stuart Blackie on m death- 
bed, 197-198 ; honours in Dublm. 

202 ; not “ an enemy to themusic-haus, 

^°i'8qs-i896. — Royalty at Hall Barn, 
205 ; produces “ King Arthur ” 205- 
210 ; delivers an address, “ Anting • 
an Art ” before the Royal In^tuticm 
of Great Britain, 210-212; ^egory 
Brewster in London, and Don 
213-216; knighthood, 217-223; Glad- 
stone's satisfaction, 217 \ foret|;n con- 
gratulations, 21S; satisfectioa 
messed in America, 219; recdw 
the accolade at Windsor, hts reminis- 
cences of that event, 2i9-22oj^^«^^ 
an address fiom the theatric^ pro- 
fession, 220-222 ; letter to Mr. 

223 ; his reasons for not aewg 
r 4 in, 224; holiday in die AAron- 
dacks 226 ; ’’ I em still plain Henry 
S ” 226 ; the fifth Amertean tonr, 

umbia College, 233; supper at the 
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Lotos Club, 233-234! entertained by 
the New York Press Club, 236 ; his 
first visit to the South, 237-239 ; “ your 
Old World legend,” 240; address at 
the Chicago University, 243 ; elected 
to the American Whig Society, 244; 
address from Eleanora Duse 
company, 245 5 financial result 01 the 
tour, 247; holiday at Bamborough, 
249 ; attends Millais’ funeral, 249. 

1896-1899.— Revives “ Cymbehne, 
230-252 ; letter to Mr. Pinero, 252 ; 
anniversary of production of “The 
Bells ” twenty-five years before, 252- 
253 I plays Ricliard III., and rrieets 
with an accident to his knee im- 
mediately afterwards, 254; is absent 
from the theatre in consequence 
for two months, 255; Napoleon in 
“Madame Sans-G^ne,” 257; enter- 
tains the Indian and Colonial troojis 
and premiers at the Lyceum, 258 ; his 
interest in the Victorian Era Exhibi- 


tion, 258 ; a German order, 259 ; reads 
scenes from “Becket” at Canterbury, 
261-264; unveils statue of Sarah 
Siddons, 264-266 ; reminiscences of 
Birmingham, 266-267 ; death of his 
favourite dog, 267-268 ; his fortitude, 
269-270 ; destruction of his great stock 
of scenery, 271 ; gives an address and 
recites at Archbishop’s House, West- 
minster, 271-276 ; degree of ' Doctor 
of Letters, Cambridge University, 276- 
277 ; his first serious illness, 277-279 ; 
convalescence, letter to Mr, Pinero, 
280; sale of his books at Christie’s, 
281 ; degree of Doctor of Laws, 
Glasgow University, 280-282. 

1899-1902. — Produces * ‘ Robes- 
pierre,” 282-283; his sixth American 
tour, 283-285 ; kindness to an American 
lady, 285; dinner at the Savoy, 286; 
organises a benefit in aid of the sufferers 
by the hurricane at Galveston, Texas, 
286-287 ; CoriolanUB, his thirteenth and 
last Shakespearean character at the 
Lyceum, 288-290 ; distributes the 
prizes to the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, his speech on that 
occasion, 290-292 ; letters to Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, 292-293 ; reads scenes 
from “ Becket ” at Winchester, 29^- 
295; makes his will, 295-296 ; hia 
seventh American tour, 295-298 ; 
lectures at Princeton University on 
“Shakespeare and Bacon,” 297-298; 
reproduces “ Faust ” at the Lyceum, 
298; hia last performance at that 
house, 299 ; gives a gorgeous entertain- 
rnent there in connection with the 
coronation of King Edward VII, , 302 
303, 

1902-1905,— Travels from Belfast to 


Sandringham and back in order to play 
before the King and the Kaiser, 304; 
produces “ Dante,” 306-310; the King 
and Queen present, 3^0; a “Dante,” 
supper, 308; his eighth, and last, 
American tour, 310*312 ; “ I aci,” 311 ; 
his last appearance on the American 
stage, 311; reminiscences of Man- 
chester, 312-313 ; plans for his fare- 
well tour, 315 ; extraordinary enthusi- 
asm at Swansea, 316; presentation at 
Sunderland, 316*317; entertaining re- 
miniscences of Dundee, 318-319 ; Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, 320-321 ; enter- 
tained in Aberdeen, 321 ; in Liverpool, 
321 ; tribute to an old friend, 322 ; 
public luncheon in Manchester, 323 ; 
a journalistic dinner, 324; unveils a 
monument to James Quin, 325 ; second 
serious illness, 325 ; takes the chair at 
a banquet to Joseph Knight, the veteran 
critic, 326-327; last season at Drury 
L ne, 327-330; account of his receipts 
and expenses for the entire period of 
his management, in London, the pro- 
vinces, and America, 329 ; his favourite 
quotations, 331; begins an autumn 
tour at Sheffield, 334 ; his sudden death 
at Bradford and burial in Westminster 
Abbey, 334-336. 

Irving, Henry Brodnbb, vni, 99, 361 ; H-i 
148) 249, 335 * ^ 

Irving, Lady, vii, 98 ; II., 335. 

Irving, Laurence, viii, 99, 36^^ \ II*» 233, 243, 
270, 282, 335. . , 

Irving Amateur Dramatic Club, 14. 
Islington, Grand Theatre, II., 158, i 63 j 277* 
Ivy Hall, ”38* 


“ Jacob’s Truck,” 46. 

Jacobi, Georges, 11 ., 152, 294. 

James, David, 102, 352. 

Janauschek, Mdme., 208, 

Jefferson, Joseph, 11 . , 15, 239. 

Tefferson Maternity Home, Philadelphia, 
II., 239. 

“Jingle,” III, 241; IL, no, 

Johnson, Samuel, 22, 270 ; IL, 61, 279. 
Journeys End in Lovers Meeting, IL, 
223, 239, 245, 247. 

Jowett, Dr,, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, II. , 
97. 

“ Juif Polonals, Le,” 112, I15* 

■* Just My Luck,” 235. 

“ Katherikb and Petruchio,” 86. 

Kean, Charles, 223, 237. 

Kean, Mrs. Charles, 239. 

Kean, Edmund, 222. 

Keinton Mandeville, 2-4. 

Kelly, Charles, 266, 288. ^ 

Kemble, Adelaide (Mrs. Sartons), 123. 
Kendal, W. H., 289, 

Kenilworth,” burlesque, 33* 
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Kennington, 11 , , 277. I 

Kensington Gore, 99. 

Kent Thefitre, Chicago University, II,, 
243 - 

Keppel, Admiral Sir Henry, 312. 

Kerr, Admiral Lord Walter, II., 275. 
Kilmorey, Earl of, II., 286. 

King, T. C,, 40. 

“ King Arthur,” II., no, 206-210, 223, 227, 
228, 231, 239, 240, 245, 247, 271. 

“ King John,” 49. 

“ King Lear,” 66 ; II., 174-176, 184, 271. 

“ King Rent’s Daughter,” 212. 

Knight, Joseph, 197, igS, 238, 274-275, 
306, 307; IL, 55, 127, 131, 326-327. 
Knowles, Sir James, 326. 


Henry (Henrietta 


Labouchere, Mrs. 

Hodson), 44, 86. 

** Lady Audley’s Secret,” 83. 

** Lady of Lyons, The,” 22, 28, 34, 38-39, 

49, 50, 58. 

“ Lady of Lyons at the Lyceum,” 283-285. 

” Lady of the Lake, The,” 38. 

Laffan, Rev. de Courcy, II., 114, 

“ Lancashire Lass, The,” Irving as Robert 
Redburn, 93-94. 

” Last Days of Herculaneum, The,” 12, 
Lawrence, Frank, IL, 233. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, his picture of 
Kemble as Hamlet realised by Irving, 

54 - 

Lawrence, W. J., x. 

Lawson, Harry, IL, 139. 

Leclercq, Rose, IL, 83, 

Leeds, 343; IL, 163, 19L 266, 28S, 294 
304. 315- „ 

Leicester, 253 ; IL, 305, 315. 

Leigh, J. H., X.; IL, 295. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, IL, 35, 

Leslie, Fred, 157, 158. 

Letchworth, Sir Edward, x., 234. 

Le Thi^re, Miss, 96-97, 289. 

Lewes, George Henry, 82. 

Lewis, Leopold, 112, 116. 

Lewis, Sir George, 194, 19^* 

” Liar, The,” 84, ^ ^ tt o 

Lincoln, Mr., American Minister, H-» 148 - 
Linden Grove (now Linden Gardens], 
Bayswater, 98. 

Lindsay, Sir Coutts, 312. 

Lindsay, G. C., 98. 

Liszt, The Abbd, supper to, II., 97 - . 

Literary interest caused by Irving s revival 
of “Faust,” II., 95. 

“ Little Bo-Peep,” 28. 

“ Little Toddlekins,” i 3 » 14 * 

Liverpool, 3, 7 L 77 i 84 - 85 » io 3 > 

213, 228, 253,261, 343 . 377; Hm X58. 
163, 191, 266, 283, 287, 288, 304, 312, 
315. 32 i' 323 - __ 

Liverpool Conner ^ 125 ; 11., 3 * 3 * 

Liverpool Daily Post^ 84-85, 124. 14^* ^ 47 . 
253 - 


Liverpool yournal^ The, 126-127. 

Liverpool Philomathic Society, IL* 165, 
Liverpool, Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, II., 
47 - 

Llandaff, Lord, IL, 275. 

Loftus, Cecilia, IL, 298. 

Londesborough, Lord, 312. 

Londesborough, Lord and Lady, 356, 
“London Assurance,” 26, 30, 34, 94. 

London Clubs, Irving’s mcmb^ship, IL, 
161. 

London, Lord and Lady Mayoress of, 356, 
London, Ontario, IL, 60, 

Long, ^win, 228. 

Lome, Marchioness of {Princ;e^ Lmisse), 
IL, 83, 85. 

Lotos Club, New York, IL, ii, 14-16, 63, 

233-234- 

“ Louis XL," 32, 66, 235-240, 254-256, 2S5, 
369. 375 ; II*. 26, 34, 36-38, 42, 43, 56, 

I 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 79, no, 12S, 

187, 223, 245, 247, 271, 289, 296, 2^, 
310, 328, 330, 333. 

Louise, Princess, II„ 83, 85, 

Louther, Hal, IL, 64. 

Loveday, Henry J. (“ Harry”), x, 222, 227, 
270 ; II., JO, 47, 61, 71, 293, 325, 336. 

“ Love in Humble Life,” 14. 

Lowe, R. W., 229. 

Lowell, J, Russell, 375. 

Lucas, Seymour, A.R.A., IL, 107, i^. 
Lucy, H. W., IL, 140. 

Lyceum Theatre [see also the plays in 
which Irving appeared there] taken by 
Bateman, 108-109 ; opened under 
management, no; “The Bells” pro- 
duced, 113; “Charles the Fk^t" 129; 
visit of the Prince and Princes of 
Wales, 136; “Eugene Aram,” 140; 
“ Richelieu,” 149 \ Philip, 162 ; “ 
let,” 168 ; “ Macbeth,” 187 ; “ OMo,” 
200; “Queen Mary,” 206; “The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” 211 ; “ Richard die 
Third,” 215 ; “ The Lyons Mail,” 224; 
“Louis XL,” 236; “ Vanderdedcen,’* 
241 ; retirement of Mrs. Bat^nan, 243 ; 
Irving enters into active management, 
268 ; alterations in the theatre, 27X ; 


‘The Lady of Lyons,” 384; Mr, 
Pinero’s first play, “Daisy’s 
297; “The Iron Chest,” 296-3001*^^^ 
Merchant of Venice,” 301 i * notable 
supper, 311; “Bygones,” 3^1 
Corsican Brothers, ’ 324; , 

327 ; Edwin Booth at. 329 i “ 

330: great alterations, 349; **,7^ 
Roses” 352; “Romeo and 
355 ; the Prince and Prmcess of Wales 
present, 356 ; another notable supper, 
358 • “ Much Ado About Nodnng, 
366.’ IL, Irving’s return from ^nerica, 

; Miss Mary Anderson mid Lawrw^ 

Barrett play there, 51; “TweH^ 
Night,” 55; Irving’s expcrux^t, m 
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1885, ofbooking cheap seats, its failure, 
72-76; “Olivia,” 8t; “Faust,” 87; 

“ Werner,” 107 ; “ The Amber Heart,” 
hi; “Macbeth,” 135; “The Dead 
Heart,” 153; “ Ravensv/ood,” 159; 
“Henry VIIL,” 167; “King Lear,” 
175; “Becket,” 178; “ King Arthur,” 
207 ; “ Waterloo,” and “ Don Quixote,” 
213; “Cyrabeline,”25x; 25th anniver- 
sary of the production of “ The Bells,” 
252 ; “ Madame Sans-G6ne,” 257 ; 

“ Coriolanus,” Irving’s last Shake- 
spearean revival, 289 ; his last perform- 
ance there, 299 ; the theatre converted 
into a music-hall, 300; Irving and the 
Lyceum syndicate, 301. 

“Lyceum Christmas Play, The,” 11 . , 63- 
64. 

Lyceum Theatre Company, The, 11 . , 301. 

“ Lyons Mail, The,” 223-228, 235, 285, 369 ; 

II., 26, 37, 38, 128, 160, 163, 184, 186, 
187, 204, 223, 245, 247, 271, 289, 296, 
299 > 3 io» 315. ^ 

Lytton, Earl of (“Owen Meredith”), 122, 
356, 358-360. 

“ Macbeth,” 26, 33, 49, 58, 7 ° J revived at 
the Lyceum, 186-194, 3:96-197, 214 ; 

II., second revival, with Ellen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth, 134-150; recitals of, 
158, 163, 223, 224-225; revived by 
Irving in America, 230*231, 245, 247, 
271. 

“Macbeth” lecture, Irving’s, first given, 

II., 274 * 

Maccabe, Frederick, 63, 67. 

Mackenzie, Sir A, C,, x; IL, 160, 2S8, 290- 
293 j 336* 

Macpherson, E, F., IL, 98. 

Macready, W. C„ 246, 358, 

“ Madame Sans-G6ne,” IL, 257-259, 266, 
289, 296. 

Madison Square Theatre, New York, IL, 
120, 

“ Maid and the Magpie, The,” 33, 

Manchester, 44-68, 75 - 77 » ^03, 123, 213, 
255, 343; IL, 113, 128, 158, 163, 191, 
202-203, 266, 283, 287, 294, 304) 

3 ^ 5 ) 323-324* , , 

Manchester Arts Club, 44, 67. 

Manchester Conner^ the, 84, 123; IL, 203, 

323- 

Manchester Examtner, 255. 

Manchester Guardian^ 255, 256, 344-347. 

“ Man with the Carpet Bag, The,” 14. 

Mansfield, Richard, season at the Lyceum, 
IL, I29‘, 

Margate, Cliftonville Hotel, IL, 279, 

Marlborough Club, Irving “selected” a 
member, II. , 161, 

Marlowe memorial at Canterbury unveiled 
by Irving, 11 . , 163; 

Marshall, Frank (F. A.), 161, 227 ; IL, 107, 
. 129; 131^133, 141. 


Marshall, F., letters to, 268-269. 

Marston, Henry, 288-289, 

Marston, Westland, IL, 107-109. 

Martin, Lady Theodore (Helen Faucit), 26- 
28, 77, 212, 362. 

Martin, Sir T., 212, 362 ; IL, 114. 

“ Mary Queen of Scots,” 38, 

“ Mary Warner,” 252. 

“ Masks and Faces," 33. 

Mathews, Charles, 72, 77 ) 81, 260. ^ 

Mathews, Mrs, Charles, II. , 127, ' 

Mathews, Sir Charles, IL, 139. 

Mathews, Helen, 352, 353 * 

Matthews, Mrs. Frank, 98. 

McCoy, J. Ringgold, IL, 233, 

McCullough, John, II., 68 . 

McLean, D, PL, IL, 98. 

Mead, Thomas, 22, 191, 224, 333, 343, 357. 

“ Medea,” burlesque on, 54. 

“ Medicine Man, The,” IL, 270, 

“Meg’s Diversion,” 84. 

Melliah, Fuller, IL, 278, 

Menpes, Mortimer, IL, 127. 

“ Merchant of Venice, The,” 22 ; revived at 
the Lyceum, 301-318, 337, 343, 344 - 347 ) 
3^9) 375 ; II*» 26, 28, 37, 38, 43, 59, 
60, 79, HO ; acted without scenery, 
12 1 ; at Sandringham, 149 ; 163, 184, 
186, 187, jgo, 200, 203, 204, 223, 227, 
236-238, 245, 247, 258, 266,270,283, 
289, 296 ; last performance at the 
Lyceum, 299, 3 I 0 ) 3 ^ 5 ) 328, 333. 
Merivale, Plerman C., II., 160. 
Middleaborough, IL, 315. 

Milk Street, Cheapside, 10, 

Millais, Sir John, II,, 249. 

Minehead, II. , 314. 

Montague, PL J., loi, 102-103. 

Montreal, IL, 59, 227, 

Moore, Nelly, 92. 

Morley, Viscount, IL, 225* 

Mornings Post^ the, 91, iio, X30, X36, 143, 
163. 

Morning Star^ the, 92, 93, 

Mounet-Sully, M., IL, 189, 2x7-218, 

“ Much Ado About Nothing,” 66 ; benefit 
performance, 289 ; reading, 363 ; re- 
vived at the Lyceum, 366-369, 372, 376. 
II., Irving’s first appearance in America 
in, 40-41, 42-43i 44) 5^) 53) 59) iio, 
i6x, 184, 186, 187, 223, 225, 247, 271. 

“ Mummy, The,” X3, 

Municipal theatres, II., 193-194. 

Murray, Alma, 288, 309, 323, 

” My Aunt’s Advice,” 50, 83. 

“ Mysterious Stranger, The,” 25. 

“ My Turn Next,” 114. 

“ My Wife’s Dentist,” 12, 70. 

“Nance Oldfield,” IL, 161, 163, 186, 
187, 204, 223, 225, 247, 283, 296. 

Nast, Tom, II., ‘236. 

National theatre, a, Irving's views on in 
1878, 257-259. 


INDEX 


Ness, Annie, 47, 

Neville, Henry, 58. 

Neville, Lady Dorothy, II., 139 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 74, 313, 22S ; IL, 183, 
266, 283, 287, 304, 312. 

New Cross, 11., 277. 

Newgate Street, ii. 

New Orleans, II,, 226, 238. 

Newport, II., 305. 

New York, Irving’s first appearance in 
America, II., 11-13, 17-33 j close of the 
first engagement in America, 42-48, 
61-62, 64-65, 68.71, 120, 189, 229-236. 

New York Herald^ II,, 245, 

Nineteenth Century ^ the,, Irving’s contribu- 
tions to, 220-221, 244. 

Nisbet, J. F., II., 255 - 

Northampton, reading at, 250, 

Northampton, II., 305. 

North ^riion^ the, 34, 69. 

Nottingham, II., 266, 304. 

“ Not Guilty,” Irving as Robert Arnold, 94- 
95 - 

Nugent, Monsignor, II., 275. 

Nuremberg, II., 83, 85. 


Oates, Austin, x ; II., 272. 

Oban, 343. 

Observer^ the, 106, 120, 135, 143, 158-160. 
O’Callaghan, Miss Florence (Lady Irving), 
98. 

O’Callaghan, Surgeon-General, 98. 
Ochiltree, Tom, II., 286. 

Odell, E. J., II., 103. 

Oldham, II., 305, 

Old Broad Street, 9. 

Old Quebec Street, 10. 

“ Oliver Twist,” Irving as Bill Sikes, 91-93, 
96. 

“ Olivia,” II., 80-83, 85, no, 161, 163, 1841 
186, 187, 255, 271. 

“ Only a Clod,” 71. 

Onslow, Earl of, 312; II., 139* 

O. P. Club, II., 288. 

Ormond, Prof, and Mrs. A. T., IL, 298. 
Osgood, James R., IL, 37, 68. 

Othello,” 28, 40, 49, 70; II., 271. 

“ Othello,” revived at the Lyceum, 199- 
205; with Edwin Booth, 333-336, 
337, 

” Ours,” 289. 

Owen’s College, Manchester, IL, 274, 
Owen, Sir F. P. Cunliffe, IL, 114. 
Oxenford, John, 38, 91, 149. i 57 » 192 - 

Oxford, 58, 70. 

Oxford, Irving at, IL, 97 " 99 ' 


Pall Mall Gazette^ the, 118, 192; IL, 
103. 

Paris, Irving plays in, 83. . .. 

Paris, Opera Comique, performance in aid 
of sufferers by the fire, IL, 109. 

Paris press on Irving’s knighthood, IL, 
218. 
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” Paris, or Vive Lcmpriere,” 731, 

Parkinson, J. C., IL, 114, 139: 

Paterson and Longman, lo. 

Patton, President, IL. 297. 

Patton, Mrs., II. , 298. 

” Paul Zegers,” 113, 115, 

Pauncefort, Miss, 270, 297, 333. 

Pen and Pend! Club, Aberdeen, IL, 321. 

Pen and Pencil Club, Edinburgh, x; IL, 
196. 304- 

Pen and Pencil Club, Glasgow, II„ 113, 
Penberthy, Captain Isaac, 5-6. 

Penberthy, Mrs., 5-8, 

Perry Bar Institute, 228, 245-248, 325. 

“ Peter the Great,” II., 270. 

Petite Fadette, La,” no, 

Phelps, Samuel, 16-17, 246, 260. 

Phelps, Mr., American Minister, IL, 114, 

, 139. 

Philadelphia, IL, 34-35, 236, 

Philadelphia Evening CalL IL, 35, 

“ Philip,” 161-164. 

” Pickwick,” III, 114. 

Pigott, Edward, 174. 

“ Pilot, The,” 25. 

Pinches, Edward, 8-g. 

Pinero, Arthur W., x, 217, 270, 288, 297-298, 
322-323, 333; IL, T04, 139, 220, 223, 
225, 252, 280. 

Pittsburg, IL, 63-64. 

“ Playing with Fire,” 46. 

“ Plot and Passion,” 95. 

Plumbridge, Edward, x, 9-10, 

Plymouth, IL, 305, 325, 

Pollock, Lady, 356. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, 312, 356. 

Pollock, Walter Herries, II., 15 x. 
Ponsonby-Fane, Sir Spencer, II., 286. 
Porcupine^ the Liverpool, 71, 72, 73, 74, 

III, 140. 

Porter, General Horace, IL, 15, 189. 
Portsmouth, 228 ; IL, 305,325. 

Press Club, New York, IL, 63, 236. 

Preston, 228, 253. 

Prince of Wales, IL, 205. 

Princess’s Theatre, 38, 223, 237. 

Princeton University, New Jersey, IL, 244, 
297-298. 

Prinsep, Val, IL, 139. 

Probyn, Sir Dighton, 356. 

Pryde, Dr. James, 37. 

Pryor, S. J., IL, 325. 

Punchy 120, 239, 350- 

Quebec, IL, 58. 

“ Queen Mary,” 206-210. 

Queen’s Theatre, Long Aae, Irdng’s first 
appearance there, 86 ; subsequent career 
at that house, 89-95, 139. 

Quin, James, II., 325- ,, tt n. 

“Quixote, A Chapter from the Lue ot, 
IL, 212-217, 223, 245. 

Quotations, Irving’s three favounte, ii., 

331* 
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“Raising the Wind,” 67, 123, 124, 165, 
286, 288; II., 104. 

“ Rapid Thaw, A,” 82. 

“ Ravenswood,” II., 159-160, 163, 271, 293* 
Reade, Charles, 223. 

Reception to the representatives of India and 
the Colonies on the occasion of the coro- 
nation ofKing Edward VII., II, ,302-303. 
Redfern, W. B., II., 276. 

Reeve, Wybert, 51. 

Reeves, Herbert, 319, 369, 371. 

Reeves, Sims, 23, 319, 369, 371, 

Reform Club, the, II., 46, i6t, 324, , 

“ Regular Fix, A," II., 161. 

Rehan, Ada, II., 127, 128. 

Reid, WemysB, II., 148. 

Reid, Whitelaw, 11, 15-16. 

“ Richard II.,” revival of, projected in 1887, 

11., no ; preparations for, and abandon- 
ment of, 1898, 279. 

“ Richard III.,” first revived at the Lyceum, 
215-217, 221-222, 

“ Richard III.,” 26, 228, 286 ; II., 30, 254- 
257, 259, 271. 

“Richelieu,” 20-22, 24-25, 148-160, 254- 
256,285; IL, 56, 64. 

Richmond, Va., II., 226, 240, 

“ Riensii,” 297. 

Rignold, George, 139, 342. 

“ Rivals, The,” 12, 53, 84, 94. 

“ Road to Ruin, The,” 82. 

“ Robert Emmet,” 297. 

“Robert Macaire,” 62-63, ® 9 > 74 t 83, 369 ; 

11., 126, 128. 

Robertson, J. Forbes, 297 ; II,, 209, 220. 

“ Robespierre,” II., 282-283, 289. 

Robins, Joseph, 51-52. 

“ Rob Roy,” 28. 

Robson, Frederick, 77, 
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